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Ree Tus favourable reception this Work has 
met with, claims the Author's moſt grateful acknow- 
ledgments. A large edition having run off in a ſew 
months, and the ſale appearing to be ſtill unabated, 

a new impreſſion is become neceſſary, On this oc- 

caſion, was he to conceal his feelings, and paſs over 

in ſilence a diſtinction ſo beneficial and flattering, he 
would juſtly incur the imputation of ingratitude. 

That he might not do this, he takes the opportunity, 

which now preſents itſelf, of conveying to the Pub- 

lic (though in terms inadequate to the warm emo. 
tions of his heart,) the ſenſe he entertains of their 
favour ; and thus tranſmits to them his thanks. 


In this new edition, care has been taken to reQify 
thoſe errors which have unavoidably proceeded 
from the hurry of the preſs, and likewiſe any in- 
correctneſs in the language that has found its way 
into it. | FD TER 


The credibility of ſome of the incidents related in 
the following pages, and ſome of the ſtories intro- 
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vi | ; ADDRESS. 


EO Quced therein, having been queſtioned, articulady 
2 the prognoſtication of the Indian prieſt on the banks 
Z Re of Lake Superior, and the ſtory of the Indian and 
his rattle ſnake, the author thinks it neceſſary to 
avail himſelf of the ſame opportunity, to endeavour 
7 to eradicate any impreſſions that might have been 
made on the minds of his readers, by the en 
22 ny improbability cf theſe relations. 


As to the former, he has related it juſt as it hap- 

pened. Being an eye-witneſs to the whole tranſ- 
action, (and, he flatters himſelf, at the time, free 
from every trace of ſceptical obſtinacy or enthuſiaſtic 
credulity,) he was conſequently able to deſcribe every 
circumſtance minutely and impartially. This he has 
done; but without endeavouring to account for the 
1 means by which it was accompliſhed. Whether 
r tte prediction was the Teſult- of prior obſervations, 
FF _ from which certain conſequences were expected to 
1 follow by the ſagacious prieſt, and the completion 
+ | of it merely accidental; or whether he was really 
WS _ endowed with fupernatural powers, the narrator left 
wot to the judgment of his readers; whoſe concluſions, 
WE be ſuppoſes, varied according as the mental faculties. 
| 
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ol each were diſpoſed to admit or rejec facts that 
cannot be accounted for by natural cauſes. 
Ihe ſtory of the rattle ſnake was related to him 
5 by a French gentleman of undoubted veracity z and 
| were the readers of this work as thoroughly acquaint- 
=. ed with the lagacity and inſtinctive proceedings of 
© © that animal, as he is, they would be as well aſſured 
4 of the truth of it. It is well known that thoſe ſnakes 
: - which have ſurvived through the ſummer the acci- 
18 - deents reptiles are liable to, periodically retire to the 
woods, at the approach of winter; where each (as 
curious obſervers have remarked) take poſſeſſion af 
the cavity it had occupied the preceding year. A 
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on 
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$5on as the ſeaſon is propitious, enlivened by the 
invigorating rays of the ſun, they leave theſe re- 
treats, and make their way to the ſame ſpot, though - 
ever ſo diſtant, on which they had before found ſub- 

liſtence, and the means of propagating their ſpecies. 
Does it then require any extraordinary exertions of 
the mind to believe, that one of theſe regular crea- 
tures, after having been Kindly treated by its maſter, 


mould return to the box, in which it had uſually been 
ſupplied with food, and had met with a comfortable 
abode, and that nearly about the time the Indian, 
trom former experiments, was able to gueſs 5 


certainly does not; nor will the liberal and ingenious 
doubt the truth of a ſtory ſo well authenticated, be- 


cauſe the circumſtances appear extraordinary in a ns 
country where the ſubject of it is ſearcely Known. 


Theſe explanations the author hopes will ſuffice 


to convince his readers, that he has not, as travel- 
lers are ſometimes ſuppoſed to do, amuſed them 
with improbable tales, or wiſhed to acquire impor- 
tance by making his adventures ſavour of the mar- 


vellous. 
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The moit certain way of : attaining „ö;—ÜW6. 
Plan propoſed by Richard Whitworth 1 
for making an Attempt from a 9 
hitherto unexplored. - 


The Reaſon of i its being Nelken 1 
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INTRODUCTION. 


0 ſooner was the 3 war with 1 


concluded, and peace eſtabliſhed by the treaty of 


Verſailles in the year 1763, than I began to conſider 


(having rendered my country . ſome ſervices durin 


the war) how I might continue ſtill ſerviceable, and 


. contribute, as much as lay in my power, to make 


that vaſt acquiſition of territory, gained by Great- 
Britain in North-America, advantageous to it. It 


appeared to me indiſpenfibly needful, that Govern- 
ment ſhould be acquainted, in the, firſt place, with 


the true ſtate of the dominions they were now be- 


come poſſeſſed of. To this purpoſe, I determined, 
| as the next proof of my zeal, to explore the moſt = 
unknown parts of them, and to ſpare no trouble or 


expence in acquiring a knowledge that promiſed to 


be ſo uſeful to my countrymen. I knew that man 


obſtructions would ariſe to my ſcheme from the want 


of good maps and charts; for the French, whilſt 


they retained their power in North-America, had 


taken every artful method to keep all other nations, 


particularly the Engliſh, in ignorance of the con- 
cerns of the interior parts of it: and to accompliſh 
this deſign with the greater certainty, they had pub=. 
liſhed inaccurate maps and falſe accounts; calling 

the different nations of the Indians by nicknames 
they had given them, and not by thoſe really apper- 
taining to them. Whether the intention of the 
French in doing this, was to prevent theſe nations 


from is and e wich, or to con 
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ceived by theſe accounts, and thar their know 
relative to Canada had uſually been very confin- | 
ed ;—before the conqueſt of Crown Point in 1759, | 
it had been eſteemed an impregnable fortreſs; but 
90 ſooner was it taken, than we were convinced that 
it had acquired 1 its greateſt ſecurity from falſe re- 
ports, given out by irs poſſeſſors, and might have 
been battered down with a few four pounders. Even 
its ſituation, which was repreſented to be ſo very 
advantageous, was found to owe its advantages to 
the ſame ſource. It cannot be denied but that ſome 
maps of theſe countries have been publiſhed by the 
| Vrench with an appearance of accuracy; but theſe 
are of ſo ſmall a ſize, and drawn on ſo minute a ſcale, 
that they are nearly inexplicable. "The ſources of 
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ceal their diſcourſe, when they talked to each other 

of the Indian concerns, in their preſence, 1 will not 
: determine ; but whatſoever was the cauſe from which 
it aroſe, it tended to miſlead. . 


As a proof chat the Engliſh had been greatly de- 
edge 


the Miſſiſſippi, J can aſſert from my own experi- 


ence, are greatly miſplaced; for when I had explor- 
. ed them, and compared their ſituation with the 
French charts, T found them very erroneouſly re- 
preſented, and am ſatisfied that theſe were only copi- 
5 ed from the rude KKetches of the Indians. 


Even fo lately as their evacuation of Chnads: they 


N continued their ſchemes to deceive, leaving no tra- 
ces by which any knowledge might accrue to their 
conquerors; for though they were well acquainted 


with all the lakes, particularly with lake Superior, 
having conſtantly a veſſel of conſiderable burden 


| thereon, yet their plans of them are very incorrect. 
I diſcovered many errors in the defcriptions given 
therein of its iſlands and bays, during a progreſs of 


eleven hundred miles that I coalted it In Canoes. 
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They likewiſe, on giving up the poſſeſſions of them, | 


took care to leave the places they had occupied, 


in the ſame uncultivated ſtate they had found them; 
at the ſame time deſtroying all their naval force. I 
obſerved myſelf part of the hulk of a very large vel- 
ſel, burnt to the water's edge, juſt at the opening 
from the Straits of St Marie into the JO 


Theſe difficulties, bowed, were not folficient to 


deter me from the undertaking, and I made prepa- 
rations for ſetting out. What I chiefly had in view, 
after gaining a knowledge of the manners, cuſtoms, 


languages, foil, and natural productions of the dif-. 
ferent nations that inhabit the back of the Miſſiſſippi, 
was to aſcertain the breadth of that vaſt continent, 
which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

Ocean, in its broadeſt part between 43 and 46 de- 
grees northern latitude. Had I been able to accom- = 
pliſh, this, I intended to have propoſed to govern- 


ment to eſtabliſh a poſt in ſome of thoſe parts about 


the Straits of Annian, which, having been firſt di- 
covered by Sir Francis Drake, of courſe belong 
tothe Engliſh. This I am convinced would greatly 
facilitate the diſcovery of a northweſt paffage, or a 


communication between Hudſon's Bay and the Pa- 
cific Ocean: An event ſo deſirable, and which has 
been fo often fought for, but without ſucceſs. _ Be- 
lides this important end, a ſettlement on that extre- 


mity of America would anſwer many good pur- 
poles, and repay every expence the eſtabliſhment of 
it might occaſion. For it would not only diſcloſe 
new ſources of trade, and promote many uſeful 


diſcoveries, but would open a paſſage for conveying 


intelligence to China, and the Engliſh ſettlements 
in the Eaſt Indies, with greater expedition than a 
tedious, voyage by the Cape of Good Hope, or the | 


Straits of Magellan, will allow of. 
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How far the advantages ariſing from ſuch an eti- 
terprize may extend, can only be aſcertained by 


the favourable concurrence of future events. But 
that the completion of the ſcheme, I have had the 
honour of firſt planning and attempting, will ſome 
time or other be effected, I make no doubt. From 
the unhappy diviſions that at preſent fubſiſt between 
Great Britain and America, it will probably be ſome 


years before the attempt is repeated; but 3 


it is, and the execution of it carried on with 


priety, thoſe who are ſo fortunate as to ſucceed, vil 8 


reap, excluſive of the national advantages chat muſt 
enſue, emoluments beyond their moſt fahguine ex- 
pectations. And whilſt their ſpirits are elated by 

their ſucceſs, perhaps they may beſtow ſome com- 


mendations and bleſſings on the. perſon who firft 
pointed out to them the way: Theſe, though but 


a ſhadowy recompence for al my toll, I ſhall receive 
with pleaſure. 


To what power or authority this new wor will 


become denendent, after it has riſen from its pre- 
ſent uncultivated ſtate, time alone can diſcover. 


But as the ſeat of empire from time immemorial 
has been gradually progreſſive towards the welt, 


there is no doubt but that at ſome future period, 
mighty kingdoms will emerge from theſe wilder- 
neſſes, and ſtately palaces and ſolemn temples, with 

gilded ſpires reaching the ſkies, ſupplant the Indian 
huts, whoſe only decorations are the barbarous tro- 
phies of their vanquiſhed enemies. 


As W of the preceding paſſages have already 


| :nformed the reader, that the plan I had laid down for 
penetrating to the Pacific Ocean proved abortive, 


it is neceſſary to add, that this proceeded, not from 


its impracticability (for the farther I went, the more 
convinced I was that it could certainly be accom- 
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pliſned), but from unforeſeen diſappointments. How- 
ever, I proceeded fo far, that I was able to make 


ſuch diſcoveries as will be uſeful in any future at- 


| tempt, and prove a good foundation for ſome. more 
| fortunate ſucceſſor to build upon. Theſe I ſhall 


now lay before the public in the following pages; 


and am ſatisfied that the greateſt part of them have 
never been publiſhed by any perſon that has hi- 
therto treated of the interior nations of the Indians; 


particularly, the account give of the Naudoweſſies, 


and the ſituation of the heads of the four great rivers 
that take their riſe within a few leagues of each 


bother, nearly about the centre of this great conti- 
nent; viz. The river Bourbon, which empties itſelf 
into Hudſon's Bay; the Waters of Saint Lawrence; 
the Mifliflippi, and the River Oregan, or the River 


of the Welt, that falls into the Pacific Ocean, at the 
Straits of Annian. 5 


The impediments chat occaſioned my return, be- 


i had accompliſhed my purpoſes, were theſe. 


On my arrival at Michillimackinac, the remoteſt 


_ Engliſh poſt, in September 1766, I applied to Mr 


Rogers, who was then governor of it, to furniſh me 


with a proper aſſortment of goods, as preſents for 
the Indians who inhabit the tract I intended to 
' purſue. He did this only in part; but promiſed to 


_ ſupply me with ſuch as were neceſſary, when I 
reached the falls of Saint Anthony. 


I afterwards 
learned that the governor fulfilled his promiſe in 
ordering the goods to be delivered to me; but thole , 


to whoſe care he intruſted them, inſtead of conform- 
ing to his orders, * of them lee . 


| Diſappointed 3 in my expeRaiions from this quar- 
ter, I thought it neceſſary to return to La Prairie 
Le Chien; for it was impoſſible to proceed any fur- 
ther withour preſents to enſure me a favourable re- 
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ception. This 1 did in the beginning of the year 
1767, and finding my progreſs to the weſtward thus 


retarded, I determined to direct my courfe north- 


ward. I took this ſtep with a view of finding a 

communication from the heads of the Miſliſſippi, 
Into Lake Superior, in order to meet at the grand 
Portage on the north-weſt fide of that lake, the 
' traders that uſually come, about this ſeaſon, from 


Michillimackinac. Of theſe I intended to purchaſe 


goods, and then to purſue my journey from that 
quarter, by way of the lakes du Pluye, Dubois, 
and Ounipique, to the heads of the River of the 
Weſt, which, as I have ſaid before, falls into the 
Straits of Annian, the termination of my intended | 
e ee 1 8 8 


| 1 accomplithed the format part of i my deſign, and 
reached Lake Superior in proper time; but unluc- 
kily the traders I met there, acquainted me that they 

had no goods to ſpare; thoſe they had with them 
being barely ſufficient to anſwer their own demands 


in theſe remote parts. Thus diſappointed a fecond 


time, I found myſelf obliged to return to the place 
from whence I began my expedition, which I did, 
after continuing ſome months on the north and eaſt. 
borders of Lake Superior, and exploring the bays 
and rivers that empty 3 into this _ 

body of water. 


As it may be expeſted that 1 ſhould hay before 
the public the reaſons that theſe diſcoveries, of ſo 
much importance to every one who has any con- 
nections with America, have not been imparted to 
them before, notwithſtanding they were made up- 
wards of ten years ago, I will give them to the world 
in a plain and candid manner, and without mingling 
with them any complaints on account of the ill 
treatment I have received. 
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On my arrival in England, 1 cated a petition 
to his Majeſty in council, praying for a reimburſe. 
ment of thoſe ſums I had expended in the ſervice 
of Government. This was referred to the lords com- 
plantations. Their lordſhips 
from the tenor of it thought the intelligence 1 could 
give of ſo much importance to the nation, that 
they ordered me to appear before the board. This 
meſſage I obeyed, and underweat a long examina- 
tion ; —mach I believe to the ſatisfaction of every 
lord preſent. When it was finiſhed, I requeſted to 


know what I ſhould do with my papers; without 


beſttation the firſt lord replied, That I might pub- 
liſh them whenever I pleaſed. In conſequence of 
this permiſſion, I diſpoſed of them to a bookſeller ; 


but when they were g's ready for the preſs, an 


order was iſſued from the council board, requiring 
me to deliver, without delay, into the plantation 
office, all my charts and journals, with every paper 
relative to the diſcoveries I had made. In order to 
obey this command, I was obliged to re-purchaſe 


them from the bookſeller at a very great expence, 


and delivered them up. This freth diſburſement 1 
endeavoured to get annexed to the account I had al- 


ready delivered in, but the requeſt was denied me, 


notwithſtanding I had only acted, in the diſpoſal of 
my papers, conformably to the permiſſion I had 
received from the board of trade. This loſs, which 
amounted to a very conſiderable ſum, I was obliged 
to bear, and to reſt ſatisfied with an indemnification 8 
for my other expences. 8 


Thus gel my cndy- expectations are from 


the favour of a generous public; to whom I ſhall now 
communicate my plans, journals and obſervations, 


of which 1 luckily kept copies, when I delivered the 
| originals into the plantation office. And this I do 
the more readily, as I hear they are miſlaid; and 
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ſeription of a COUNTY, that promiſes, in ſome future 


there is no probability of their ever being publiſhed. 
To thoſe who are intereſted in the concerns of the 
interior parts of North-America, from the conti- 


guity of their poſſeſſions, or commercial engage- 
ments, they will be extremely uſeful, and fully re- 


pay the ſum at which they are purchaſed. To thoſe, 


who, from a laudable eurioſity, wiſh to be acquaint- 
ed with the manners and cuſtoms of every inhabitant 


of this globe, the accounts here given of the various 


nations that inhabit fo vaſt a tract of it, a country 


| hitherto almoit unexplored, will furniſh an ample 
fund of amuſement, and gratify their moſt curious 
expectations. And 1 flatter m yſelf they will be as 


favourably received by the public, as deſcriptions of 
iſlands, which afford no other entertainment than 


What ariſes from their novelty; and diſcoveries, 
that ſeem to promiſe very few advantages to this 


country, though nequired at an immenſe expence. 


To make the following work as comprehenſive 
26d entertaining as poſſible, I ſhall firſt give my 


readers an account of the route I purſued over this 
immenſe continent, and as I paſs on, deſcribe the 


number of the inhabitants, the ſituation of the rivers 
and lakes, and the productions of the country. 


Having done this, I ſhall treat, in diſtin& chapters, 


of the manners, cuſtoms, and languages of the In- 


dians, and to complete the whole, add a vocabulary 


of the words moſt in uſe among them, 


And here it is neceſſatry to beſpeak the candour af 
the learned part of my readers in the peruſal of it, 
as it is the production of a perſon unuſed, from op- 
poſite avocations, to literary purſuits. He therefore 
begs they would not examine it with too critical an 
eye; eſpecially when he aſſures them, that his arten- 
tion has been more employed in giving a juſt de- 
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INTRODUCTION. 29 
period, to be an inexhauſtible ſource of riches to 
that people who ſhall be ſo fortunate as to poſſeſs it, 
than on the ſtile or compoſition ; and more careful 


to render his language intelligible and explicit, than 


ſmooth and florid. 
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13 June 1766, I fet out "I d Boſton, and 
proceeded by way of Albany and Niagara, to Mi- 
chillimackinac ; a fort ſituated between the Lakes 
Huron and Michigan, and diſtant from Boſton 1300 
miles. This being the uttermoſt of our faQories 
towards the north-weſt, I conſidered it as the. moſt 
convenient place from whence I could begin my in- 
tended progreſs, and enter at once into the regions I 
deſigned to e 


Referring my 3 to the ian N 
extant for an account of thoſe parts of North-Ame- 
rica, which, from lying adjacent to the back ſettle- 
ments, have been frequently defcribed, I ſhall con- 
fine myſels to a deſcription of the more interior parts 


ww. CARVE R's TRAVELS. 


ol it, which; having been but ſeldom viſited, are 

conſequently but little known. In doing this, L ſhall 
in. no inſtance exceed the bounds of truth, or have 
bn recourſe to thoſe uſeleſs and extravagant exaggera- 
wr ' tions, too often made uſe of by travellers, to excite 
the curioſity of the public, or to encreaſe their own 
| importance. Nor ſhall I inſert any obſervations, | 
_ but ſuch as I have made myſelf, or, from the credi- 
+ 1 bility of thoſe by whom they were related, am ena- 
2B 5 bled to vouch for their authenticity. 


 Michillimackinac, from whence I began my tra- 
vels, is a fort compoſed of a ſtrong ſtockade, and 
is uſually defended by a garriſon of one hundred 
men. It contains about thirty houſes, one of which 
belongs to the governor, and another to the com- 
miſſary. Several traders alſo dwell within its for- 
tifications, who find it a convenient ſituation to 
traffic with the neighbouring nations. Michillimac- 
kinac, in the language of the Chipeway. Indians, 
ſignifies a Tortoiſe ; and the place 1s ſuppoſed 
ids receive its name from an iſland, lying about fix” 
'or ſeven miles to the north-eaſt, within ſight of the 
tort, which has the appearance of that animal. 
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Duriag the Indian war that followed ſaon ofier 
the conqueſt of Canada, in the year 1763, and which 
was carried on by an army of confederate nations, 
compoſed of the Hurons, Miamies, Chipeways, 
Ottowaws, Pontowattimies, Miſſiſſauges, and ſome 
1 other 1ribes, under the direction of Pontiac, a ce- 
-Þ 9 85 lebrated Indian warrior, who had always been in 
1 the French intereſt, it was taken by furpriſe in 

the following manner: The Indians having ſettled 
their plan, drew near the fort, and began a game 
at ball, a paſtime much uſed among them, and not 
unlike tennis. In the height of their game, at 
| which lome of the Engliſh TAN not luſpeding 
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any deceit, ſtood looking on, they ſtruck the ball, 
as if by accident, over the ſtockade; this they re- 
peated two or three times, to make the deception 
more complete; till at length, having by this means 
lulled every ſuſpicion of the centry at the ſouth gate, 


a party ruſhed by him; and the reſt ſoon following, "a 


they took poſſeſſion of the fort, without meeting 
with any oppoſition. Having accompliſhed their 
deſign, the Indians had the humanity to fpare the 
lives of the greateſt part of the garrifon and traders, 
but they made them all priſoners, and carried them 
off. However, ſome time after they took them to 
Montreal, where they were redeemed at a good 


price. The fort alſo was given up again to the En- 


gliſh at the peace made with Pontiac, by the « com- 
mander of Detroit the you following. 


1 hers made the neceſſary alpoßtion for 
purſuing my travels, and obtaining a credit from 
Mr Rogers, the governor, on ſome Engliſh and 
Canadian traders, who were going to trade on the 
Miſſiſſipi, and received alſo from him a promiſe of 
a freſh ſupply of goods when I reached the falls of 
Saint Anthony, I left the fort on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, in company with theſe traders. It was 

agreed that they ſhould furniſh me with ſuch goods 
as L might want, for preſents to the Indian chiefs, 
during my continuance with them, agreeable to the 
governor's orders. But when I arrived at the extent 
of their route, I was to find other guides, and to de- 
pend on the 5 the governor had promiſed to 
lopply me with. 

We 3 ſet out together, a on the 18th 
arrived at Fort La Bay. This fort is fituated on the 
ſouthern extremity of a bay in Lake Michigan, 
termed by the French, the Bay of Puants ; but 
which, ſince the Engliſh have gained poſſeſſion of all 
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of it, which, having been but ſeldom viſited, are | 
conſequently but little known. In doing this, L ſhall 


in. no inſtance exceed the bounds of truth, or have 


recourſe to thoſe uſeleſs and extravagant exaggera- 
tions, too often made uſe of by travellers, to excite 


the curioſity of the public, or to encreaſe their own 
importance. Nor ſhall I inſert any obſervations, 


but ſuch as I have made myſelf, or, from the credi- . 


bility of thoſe by whom they were related, am ena- 
bled to vouch for their authenticity. 


Michillimackinae, from whence I began my tra- 


vels, i is a fort compoſed of a ſtrong ſtockade, and 
is uſually defended by a garriſon of one hundred 
men. It contains about thirty houſes, one of which 
belongs to the governor, and another to the com- 
miſſary. Several traders alſo dwell within its for- 
tifications, who find it a convenient ſituation to 
traffic with the neighbouring nations. Michillimac- 
Ekinac, in the language of the Chipeway. Indians, 
ſignifies a Tortoiſe; and the place is ſuppoſed 
to receive its name from an iſland, lying about ſix 
or ſeven miles to the north-eaſt, within light of the 
tort, which has the appearance | of that animal. 


During the Indian war that followed ſoon alter 
the conqueſt of Canada, in the year 1763, and which 
was carried on by an army of confederate nations, 


compoſed of the Hurons, Miamies, Chipeways, 


Ottowaws, Pontowattimies, Miſſiſſauges, and ſome 


other tribes, under the direction of Pontiac, a ce- 


lebrated Indian warrior, who had always been in 


the French intereſt, it was taken by furpriſe in 

the following manner: The Indians having ſettled 
their plan, drew near the fort, and began a game 
at ball, a paſtime much uſed among them, and not 


unlike tennis. In the height of their game, at 


f which ſome of the Loghiſh — not ſulpecting 
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"ny deceit, ſtood looking on, they ſtruck the ball, 


as if by accident, over the ſtockade; this they re- 
peated two or three times, to make the deception 


more complete; till at length, having by this means 


lulled every ſuſpicion of the centry at the ſouth gate, 


a party ruſhed by him; and the reſt ſoon following, 050 

they took poſſeſſion of the fort, without meeting 
with any oppoſition. Having accompliſhed their 
deſign, the Indians had the humanity to fpare the 


lives of the greateſt part of the garriſon and traders, 
but they made them all priſoners, and carried them 


off. However, ſome time after they took them to 


Montreal, where they were redeemed at a good 


price. T he fort alſo was given up again to the En- 
gliſh at the peace made with Pontiac, by the com- 
mander of Detroit the year following. 


Hans hers made the neceſſary Abet for 


purſuing my travels, and obtaining a credit from 


Mr Rogers, the governor, on ſome Engliſh and 


Canadian traders, who were going to trade on the 


Miſſiſſipi, and received alſo from him a promiſe of 
a freſh ſupply of goods when I reached the falls of 
Saint Anthony, I left the fort on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, in company with theſe traders. It was 
agreed that they ſhould furnith me with ſuch goods 


as I might want, for preſents to the Indian chiefs, 


during my continuance with them, agreeable to the 


governor's orders. But when Iarrived at the extent 
of their route, I was to find other guides, and to de- 


pend on the goods the governor had prom oy to 
ure me with. 

We accordingly ſet out together, and on the 18th 
arrived at Fort La Bay. This fort is ſituated on the 
ſouthern extremity of a bay in Lake Michigan, 
termed by the French, the Bay of Puants; but 


which, ſince the En, gli have gained poli: On of all | 
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the ſettlements on this part of the continent, is called 
by them the Green Bay. The reaſon of its being 


thus denominated, is from its appearance; for on 


leaving Michillimackinac in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
though the trees there have not even put forth their 


buds, yet you find the country around La Bay, not- 


_ withſtanding the paſſage has not exceeded fourteen 


days, covered with the fineſt verdure, and vegeta- 


tion as forward as it could be were It ſummer. 


This fort is alls only ſurrounded by a  flockade; 


and being much decayed, is ſcarcely defenſible againſt 
ſmall arms. It was built by the French for the 
protection of their trade, ſome time before they 
were forced to relinquiſh ; it ; and when Canada and 
its dependencies were ſurrendered to the Engliſh, it 
was immediately garriſoned with an officer and thirty 


men. Theſe were made priſoners by the Menomo- 
nies ſoon after the ſurpriſe of Michillimackinac, and 


the fort has neither been gxrrtfoned nor kept in re- : 
: pair ſince. 


The bay i is about ninety miles long, but differs 


much in its breadth ; being in ſome places only fif- 


teen miles, in others from twenty to thirty. It lies 


nearly from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt. At the en- 
trance of it from the lake are a ſtring of iſlands, 


extending from north to ſouth, called the Grand 
Traverſe. Theſe are about thirty miles in length, 


and ferve to facilitate the paſſage of canoes, as they 


ſhelter them from the winds, which ſometimes 
come with violence acroſs the Lake. On the ſide 
that lies to the ſouth- eaſt is the neareſt and beſt 
82. 


The iſlands of the Grand Traverſe are moſtly 
ſmall and rocky. Many of the rocks are of an 
* ſize, and appear as if they had been faſhi- 
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oned by the hands of artiſts. On the largeſt and 
beſt of theſe iſlands ſtands a town of the Ottawaws, 
at which 1 found one of the moſt conſiderable 
chiefs of that nation, who received me with every 
honour he could poſſibly ſhow to a ſtranger. But 
what appeared extremely ſingular to me at the time, 
and muſt do ſo to every perſon unacquainted with 
the cuſtoms of the Indians, was the reception I met 
with on landing. As our canoes approached the 
ſhore, and had reached within about threeſcore rods 
of it, the Indians began a feu- de- joye; in which they 
fired their pieces loaded with balls; but at the ſame 
time they took care to diſcharge them in ſuch a 
manner as to fly a few yards above our heads: during 
this they ran from one tree or ſtump to another, 
ſhouting and behaving as if they were in the heat of 


battle. At firſt I was greatly ſurpriſed, and was on 


the point of ordering my attendants to return their 
fire, concluding that their intentions were hoſtile ; 
but being undeceived by ſome of the traders, who 
informed me that this was the uſual method of re- 
ceiving the chiefs of other nations, I conſidered it in 
its true light, and was pleaſed with the reſpect 
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that 1 might find continual protection under the 


great pipe of peace.” In this manner he continued 


his — till It could no longer hear Os Boy 


1 muſt here ee that notwithſtanding the 


inhabitants of Europe are apt to entertain horrid 
ideas of the ferocity of theſe ſavages, as they are 
termed, I received from every tribe of them in the 
interior parts, the moſt hoſpitable and courteous 


treatment, and am convinced, that till they are 


contaminated by the example, and ſpiritous liquors 
of their more refined neighbours, they retain this 
friendly and inoffenſive conduct towards ſtrangers. 
Their inveteracy and cruelty tp their enemies, I ac- 
knowledge to be a great abatement of the favoura- 
ble opinion I would with to entertain of them ; but 


this failing is hereditary, and having received the 
ſanction of immemorial cuſtom, has taken too deep 
root in their minds to be eaſily extirpated. „ 


b , * 
Fd 


3 theſe people L eat of a very uncommon 


kind of bread. The Indians, in general, uſe but 
little of this nutritious food: whilſt their corn is in 


the milk as they term it, that is, juſt before it be- 


gins to ripen, they ſlice off the kernels from the 2 


cob to which they grow, and knead them into a 
paſte, This they are enabled to do without the ad- 


dition of any liquid, by the milk that flows from 
them; and when it is effected, they parcel it out in- 
10 cakes, and encloſing them in leaves of the baff. 


wood tree, place them in hot embers, where they 


are ſoon baked. And better flavoured bread I never 


eat in any country. 


This place is only a Small village, containing 
about twenty-five houſes and fixty or ſeventy warri- 
ors. I found nothing there worthy of further re- 


| mark. 


he 
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The land on the ſouth- eaſt ſide of the Green Bay 
is but very indifferent, being overſpread with a 
heavy growth of hemlock, pine, ſpruce, and fir 
trees. The communication between lake Michi- 


gan and the Green Bay, has been reported by ſome 


to be impracticable for the paſſage of any veſſels larger 
than canoes or boats, on account of the ſhoals that 


lie between the Hands in the Grand Traverſe ; but 
on ſounding 1 it, I found ſufficient depth for a veſſel 


of fixty tons, and the breadth proportionable. 

The land ite to the bottom of this bay is 
very fertile, the country in general level, and the 
perſpective view of it pleating and extenſive. 


A few families 1 in the fort, which lies on the 


welt ſide of the Fox River, and oppoſite to it, on 


the eaſt ſide of its entrance, are ſome French ſet- 
tlers, who cultivate the land, and appear to live 
wry comfortably. 


The Green Bay | or Bay of Puants i is one of thoſe 


places to which the French, as I have mentioned 


in the introduction, have given nicknames. It is 

termed by the inhabitants of its coaſts, the Meno- 
monie Bay ; but why the French have denominated 

it the Puant or Stinking Bay, I know not. The 

reaſon they themſelves gave fo: it is, that it was not 
with a view to miſlead {trangers, but that by adopt- 
ing this method, they could converſe with each 
other concerning the Indians, in their preſence, . 
without being underſtood by them. For it was re- 
marked by the perſons who firſt traded among them, 
that when they were ſpeaking to each other about 
them, and mentioned their proper names, they 
inſtantly grew ſuſpicious, and concluded chat their 


Vifitors were either ſpcaking ill of them, or plot- 


F 
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ting their diſtruction. To remedy this they gave 
them ſome other name. The only bad conſequence 
arifing from the practice then introduced is, that 
Engliſh and French geographers, in their plans of 
the interior parts of America, gave different names 
to the ſame people, and thereby. perplex thoſe who 
have occaſion to refer to them. 


Lake Michigan, of which the Green 1 is is a part, 
is divided on the north-eaſt from Lake Huron by 
the Straits of Michillimackinac; and is ſituated be- 
tween forty-two and forty-fix degrees of latitude, 
and between eighty-four and eighty-ſeven degrees 
of welt longitude. Its greateſt length is two hun- 
dred and eighty miles, its breadth about forty, and 
its circumference nearly ſix hundred. There is a 
remarkable ſtring of ſmall iſlands, beginning over 
_ againſt Aſkin's farm, and running about thirty miles 
ſouth-weſt into the lake. Theſe are called the : 
Beaver Iſlands. Their ſituation is very pleaſant, 
but the ſoil is bare. However, they afford a beauti- 
ful Hoſpect. | 


On the north. welt part of this lake the waters 3 
branch out into two bays. That which lies towards 
the north is the bay of Noquets, and the other the $ 
Green Bay jult delcribed. 1 


The waters of this as well as the other great 
lakes are clear and wholeſome, and of ſufficient Wi 
depth ſor the navigation of large ſhips. Half the 
ſpace of the country that lies to the eaſt, and ex- 
tends to Lake Huron, belongs to the Ottowaw In- 
dians. The line that divides their territories from 
the Chipeways, runs nearly north and ſouth, and 
reaches almoſt ſrom the ſouthern extremity of this 
lake, acroſs the high lands, to Michillimackinac, 
through the centre of which it paſſes. So that when 
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theſe two tribes happen to meet at the factory, they 
each encamp on their own doininions, at a few yards 
diſtance from the ſtockade. . 


The country adjacent either to the eaſt or weſt 


W fide of this lake, is compoſed but of an indifferent 
| fail, except where ſmall brooks or rivers empty 


themſelves into it; on the banks of theſe it is ex 
tremely fertile. Near the borders of the lake grow 
a great number of ſand cherries, which are not leſs 
remarkable for their manner of growth, than for 


their exquiſite flavour. They grow upon a [mall 


ſhrub, not more than four feet high, the boughs 
of which are fo loaded that they lie in cluſters on 
the ſand. As they grow only on the ſand, the 
warmth of which probably contributes to bring 
them to ſuch perfection, they are called by the 


| French, cherries de ſable, or ſand cherries. The 


ſize of them does not excecd that of a ſmall muſket 


ball, but they are reckoned ſuperior to any other 


fort for the purpoſe of iteeping in ſpirits. There 
alſo grow around the lake, gooſberries, black cur- 
ranis, and an abundance of juniper, bearing great 


W quantities of berries of the fineſt fort. 
rards e 
r the 


Sumack likewiſe grows here in great plenty; 
the leaf of which, gathered at Michaelmas, when it 
turns red, is much eſteemed by the natives. They 
mix about an equal quantity of it with their tobac- 
co, which cauſes it to ſmcke pleaſantly. Near this 
lake, and indeed about all the great lakes, is found 
a kind of willow, termed by the French, bois rouge, 
in Engliſh, red wood. lis bark, when only of one 
year's growth, is of a fine ſcarlet colour, and appears 
very beautiful; but as it grows older, it changes into 
a mixture of grey and red. The ſtalks of this 
ſhrub grow many of them together, and rife to the 


height of fix or eight feet, the largeſt not exceeding 
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an inch diameter. The bark being t from 
the ſticks, and qried and powdered, is alſo mixed 
by the Indians with their tobacco, and is held by 


them! in the higheſt eſtimation for their winter ſmok- 
ing. A weed that grows near the great Jakes, in 


5 rocky places, they uſe in the ſummer ſeaſon. It 
is called by the Indians Segockimac, and creeps 
like a vine on the ground, ſometimes extending to Wi 
eight or ten feet, and bearing a leaf about the ſize 
of a ſilver penny, nearly round; it is of the ſub- 


ſtance and colour of the laurel, and | is, like the tree 
it reſembles, an evergreen. Theſe leaves, dried 


and powdered, they likewiſe mix with their to- 


bacco; and, as ſaid before, ſmoke it only during the 
ſummer. By theſe” three ſuccedaneums, the pipes 


of the Indians are well ſupplied through every ſea- 


ſon of the year ; and as they are great ſmokers, 


On the 20th of September 1 left the Green Bay, 
and proceeded up Fox River, ſtill in company 


with the traders and ſome Indians. On the 25th 
J arrived at the great town of the Winnebagoes, 
ſituated on a ſmall iſland, juſt as you enter the eaft 


end of Lake Winnebago. Here the queen who 


preſided over this tribe inſtead of a Sachem, received 


me with great civility, and entertained me in a very 
diſtinguiſhed manner, Suring the four days J conti- 


nued with her. 


The day after. my arrival I held a 3 with 
the chiefs, of whom I aſked permiſſion to «pals 


them as a great compliment paid to their tribe. 


1 he queen ſar | in the council, but only alked a few 


they are very caretul 1 in property garnering and peo. : 
| paring them. | 5 


through their country, in my way to more remote i 
nations, on buſineſs of importance. This was rea- 
dily granted me, the requeſt being eſteemed by 


"=: 


very 


onti- 


with 


«pals | 


more 


rea- 
d by 
tribe. 
few 


ſpeeches as the chiefs do. 


who Ik 
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queſtions, or gave ſome trifling directions in matters 
relative to the ſtate; for women are never allowed 
to ſit in their councils, except they happen to be 
inveſted with the fupreme authority, and then it 
is not cuſtomary for them to make any formal 
She was a very ancient 
woman, ſmall in ſtature, and not much diſtinguiſh- 
ed by her dreſs from ſeveral young women that at- 
tended her. Theſe her attendants ſeemed greatly 
pleaſed whenever I ſhowed any tokens of reſpe& to 
their queen, particularly when I ſaluted her, which 

{ frequently did to acquire her favour. On theſe 
occaſions the good old lady endeavoured to aflume 


a juvenile gaiety, and by her ſmiles, ſhowed the _ 


was N 8 85 with the attention 1 paig her. 


The time 1 reſided here, I employed in making 
the beſt obſervations poſſible on the country, and 
in collecting the moſt certain intelligence I could, 
ot the origin, language, and cuſtoms of this people. 
From theſe enquiries I have reaſon to conclude, 
that the Winnebagoes originally reſided in ſome of 
the provinces belonging to New Mexico, and being 
driven from their native country, either by inteſtine 
diviſions, or by the extenſion of the Spaniſh con- 
queſts, they took refuge in theſe more northern 
parts about Seared 9 7 e 


MMV reaſons for adopting this ſuppoſition, are, 
Firſt, from their unalienable attachment to the 


Naudoweſlie Indians (who, they ſay, gave them the 


carlieſt ſuccours during their emigration,) notwith- 
ſtanding their preſent reſidence is more than fix 
hundred miles diſtant from that people. 


Secondly, that their dialect totally Liffers from 
every other Indian nation yet diſcovered; being 
a very uncouth, guttural jargon, which none ot 
their neighbours will attempt to learn. They con- 
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verſe with other nations in the Chipeway tongue, 
which is the prevailing larguage throughout all 
the tribes, from the Mobauks of Canada, to thoſe 
who inhabit the borders of the Miſſiſſippi, and from 
the Hurons and Illinois to ſuch! as dwell near Hud- 
10N's Bay. 


Thirdly, from cheir inveterate hatred to the Spa- 
leeds. Some of them informed me that they had 
many excurſions to the ſouth-weſt, which took up 
feveral moons. An <lderly chief more particularly : 
acquzinted me, that about forty-fix winters ago, 
ne marched ar the head of fifty warriors, towards 
the ſouth-weſt, for tbres moons. That during this 
exnedition, lt they were croſſing a plain, they 
diicovered a body 55 men on horſeback, who be- 4 
ionged to the Black people; for ſo they call the 
Spaniards. As ſoon as they perceived them, they 
ee with cat ation, 2 and concealed themſelves 
till night came on, when they drew ſo near as to 
be able to diſcern their number and fituation of their 
enemies. Finding they were not able to cope with | 
10 great a ſuperiority by day-light. they waited til! : 
they had retired to reſt ; when they ruſhed upon | 
them, and, after having killed the greateſt part of 
the men, took eighty horſes loaded with what they 
termed white ſtone. This I ſuppoſe to have been 
ſilver, as he told me the horſes were ſhod with it, 
and that their bridles were ornamented with the 
fame. When they had ſatiated their revenge, they 
carried off their ſpoil, and being got ſo far as to be 
out of the reach of the Spaniards that had eſcaped i 
their fury, they left the uſeleſs and ponderous bur- 
den, with which the horſes were loaded, in the 
woods, and mounting themſelves, in this manner 
Teturned to their friends. 'The party they had thus 
defeated, I conclude to be the caravan that annually 
conveys to Mexico the filver which the Spaniards 


gue, 
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find in great quantities on the mountains lying near 


all the heads of the Coleredo River: and the plains 
hoſe where the attack was made, probably, they were 
rom obliged to paſs over in their way to the heads 
Jud. Jof the River St Fee, or Rio del Nord, which 
falls into the Gulf of Mexico, to the welt of the 
M.iſſiſſippi. e Fs 
Spa- = 333 6 R . 
had The Winnebagoes can raiſe about two hundred 
: un if warriors. Their town contains about fifty houſes, 
larly W which are ſtrongly built with pallifades, and the 
ago W iſland on which it is ſituated, nearly fifty acres. It 
ards lies thirty-five miles, reckoning according to the 


this 
they Þ 
be- 4 
| the | 
they | 
elves 
as to 
their 
with 


courſe of the river, from the Green Bay. 


Ihe river, for about four or five miles from the 
bay, has a gentle current; after that ſpace, till you 
arrive at the Winnebago Lake, it is full of rocks 
and very rapid. At many places we were ob- 
liged to land our canoes, and carry them a con- 
ſiderable way. Its breadth, in general, from the 
Green Bay to the Winnebago Lake, is between 
ſeventy and a hundred yards; the land on its bor- 


a till | 


upon ders very good, and thinly wooded with hickory, 
rt of oak, and hazel. 1 

OE | The Winnebago Lake is about fifteen miles long 

ch ir. from eaſt to weft, and fix miles wide. At its ſouth- 

1 the eaſt - corner, a river falls into it that takes its riſe 
they ar ſome of the northern branches of the Illinois 

to be River. This I called the Crocodile River, in con- 


iequence of a ſtory that prevails among the Indians, 


caped CE O20 : 
VR of their having deſtroyed, in ſome part of it, an ani- 
1 the mal, which from their deſcription muſt be a croco- 
| dile 1 
anner or an aligator. 

thus 1 fr 7 
\wally The land adjacent to the Lake is very fertile, 
| . - | 0 | | | | 1 ; | | J | . | 
niards abounding with grapes, plumbs, and other fruits, 
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which grow ſpontaneouſly. The Winnebagots 
raile on it a great quantity of Indian corn, beans, 
pumpkins, ſquaſhes, and water melons, with ſome 
tobacco. The Lake itſelf abounds with fiſh, and in 
the fall of the year, with geeſe, ducks, and teal. 
The latter, which reſort to it in great numbers, are 
remarkably good and extremely fat, and are much 
better flavoured than thoſe that are fund near the 
ſea, as they acquire their exceſſive fatneſs by feeding 
on the wild rice, which grows fo enter! in thefe 
Parts. 


| Having made ſome acceptable preſents to the 
good old queen, and received her bleſſing, I left the 
| town of the Winnebagoes on the 29th of September, 
and about twelve miles from it, arrived at the place 
where the Fox River enters the Lake on the north 
ſide of it, We proceeded up this river, and on the 
7th of Ottober reached the great carrying place, 
which divides it from the Ouiſconſin. 


The Fox River; from the Green Bay to the car- 
rying place, is about one hundred and eighty miles. 
From the Winnebago Lake to the carrying place, 
the current is gentle, and the depth of it conſiderable ; 
notwithſtanding which, it is in ſome places with 
difficulty that canoes can paſs through the obſtruc- 
tions they meet with from the rice ſtalks, which are 
very large and thick, and grow here in great abun- 
dance. The country around it is very fertile, and 
proper in the higheſt degree for cultivation, except- 
ing in ſome places near the river, where it is rather 
too low. It is in no part very woody, and yet can 
ſupply ſufficient to anſwer the demands of any num- 
ber of inhabitants. This river is the greateſt reſort 
of wild fowl of every kind, that I met with in the 
whole courſe of my travels ; frequently the ſun would 
be obſcured by them for lome minutes together. 
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About forty miles up this river, from the great 
town of the Winnebagoes, ſtands a ſmaller town 
belonging to that nation. ED 


Deer and bears are very numerous in theſe parts, 
and a great many beavers and other furs are taken 
on the ſtreams that empty themſelves into this river. 


The river I am treating of, is remarkable for hav- 
ing been, about eighty years ago, the reſidence of 
the united bands of the Ottigaumies and the Saukies, 
whom the French had nicknamed, according to 


their wonted cuſtom, Des Sacs and Des Reynards, 
the Sacks and the Foxes, of whom the following 


anecdote was related to me by an Indian. 


| About ſixty years ago, the French miſſionaries 385 
and tradery having received many inſults from theſe 
people, a party of French and Indians, under the 


command of Captain Morand, marched to revenge 
their wrongs. The Captain ſet out from the Green 


Bay in the winter, when they were unſuſpicious of 
a viſit of this kind, and purſuing his route over the 


ſnow to their villages, which lay about fifty miles 


up the Vox River, came upon them by ſurprile. 
 Unprepared as they were, he found+them an eaſy 


conqueſt, and conſequently killed or took priſoners 


the greateſt part of them. On the return of the 


French to the Green Bay, one of the Indian chiefs in 


alliance with them, who had a conſiderable band of 
the priſoners under his care, ſtopped to drink at a 


brook ; in the mean time his companions went on : 
which being obſerved by one of the women whom 
they had made captive, ſhe ſuddenly ſeized him 
with both her hands, whilſt he ſtooped to. drink, 
by an exquiſitely ſuſceptible part, and held him faſt 


til he expired on the ſpot. As the chief, from the 
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extreme torture he ſuffered, was unable to call out 
to his friends, or to give any alarm, they paſſed on 
without knowing what had happened; and the wo- 
man having cvt the bands of thoſe of her fellow- 
priſoners who were in the rear, with them made her 
_ eſcape. This heroine was ever after treated by 
her nation as their deliverer, and made a chiefeſs in 
her own right, with liberty to entail the ſame honour 
on her deſcendants ; an unuſual diſtinckion, and per- 
mitted only on eee, eee. 
About entire miles before I reached the carrying 
place, I obſerved ſeveral ſmall mountains which ex- 
| tended quite to it. Theſe indeed would only be 
eſteemed as molehills, when compared with thoſe 
on the back of the colonies, but. as they were the 
firſt I had ſeen ſince my leaving Niagara, a track of 
nearly eleven hundred miles, I could not leave them 
unnoticed. 


The Fox River, where it enters the Winnebago 
Lake, is about fifty yards wide, but it gradually de- 
creaſes to the carrying place, where it is no more 
than five yards over, except in a few places where it 
widens into ſmall lakes, though ſtill of a conſider- 
able depth. I cannot recollect any thing elſe that is 
remarkable in this river, except that it is ſo ſerpen- 
tine for five miles, as only to gain in that place one 
quarter of a mile. 


The carrying place between the Fox and Ouiſ- 
conſin Rivers, is in breadth not more than a mile 
and three quarters, though-in ſome maps it is ſo de- 
lineated as to appear to be ten miles. And here I 
cannot help remarking, that all the maps of theſe 
parts, [ have eyer ſeen, are very erroneous. The 
rivers in general are deſcribed as running in different 
directions from what er really wa and many 


n 
r / 22 ms. bs 
hes 


omitted. The diſtances of places, likewiſe, are great- 
o- ly miſrepreſented. Whether this is done by the 
- French geographers (for the Engliſh maps are all 
er copied from theirs) through defion, or for want of a 
by juſt knowledge of the country, 1 cannot fay ; but * 
in am ſatisfied that travellers who depend upon them in 
Dur | the parts I viſited, will find themſelves much at a loſs. 
er- 
Near one half of me way, b che rivers, is 
8 a moraſs overgrown with a kind of long graſs, the 
ng reſt of it a plain with ſome few oak and pine trees 
2.09 growing thereon. I obſerved here a great number 
be of rattle-ſnakes. Monſ. Pinnifance, a French tra- 
ole der, told me a remarkable ſtory concerning one of 
the theſe reptiles, of which he ſaid he was an eye-wit⸗ 
. of neſs. An Indian, belonging to the Menomonje na- 
em tion, having taken one of them, found means to 
| tame it; and when he had done this, treated it as a 
Deity, calling 1 it his Great Father, and carrying it 
ago with him, in a box, wherever he went. This the 
de- Indian had done for ſeveral ſummers, when Monſ. 
OTE Pinniſance accidentally met with him at his carrying 
e it place, juſt as he was ſetting off for a winter's hunt. 
der- The French gentleman was ſurpriſed, one day, to 
it is tee the Indian place the box Which contained his god, 
en- on the ground, and opening the door, give him his 
one liderty; telling him, whilſt he did it, to be ſure and 
. return by the time he himſelf ould come back, 
pk which was to be in the month of May following. As 
Juiſ- this was but October, Monſieur told the Indian, 
mile whoſe limplicity aitoniſhed him, that he fancied he 
de- might wait long enough when May. arrived, for.the 
re 1 arrival ef his great father. The Indian was fo con- 
heſe fident of his creature's obedience, that he offered to 
The lay the Frenchman a wager of two gallons of rum, 
Tent that at the time appointed he would come and crawi 
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esche of them, particularly of the Niffifippi, 
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into his box. This was agreed on, and the ſecond 
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week in May following, fixed for the determination 
of the wager. At that period they both met there 
again; when the Indian ſet down his box, and called 
for bis great father. The ſnake heard him not; ; 
and the time being now expired, he acknowledged 
that he had loſt. However, without ſeeming to be 
diſcouraged, he offered. to double the bet, if his 
great father came not within two days more. This 
was further agreed on; when behold, on the ſecond 
day, about one o clock, the ſnake arrived, and, of his 
own accord, crawled into the box, which was placed 
ready for. him. The French gentleman vouched 
for the truth of this ſtory, and from the accounts 
L have often received of the docility of thoſe crea- 
tures, I ſee no reaſon to WR of 1 Its veracity. 
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4 ablarves that the 4 main body of the Fox River 
came from the ſouth-weſt, that of the Ouiſconſin 
from the north-eaſt ; and alſo that ſome of the ſmall 
branches of theſe two rivers, in deſcending into them, 
doubled, within a few feet of each other, a little to 
the ſouth of the carrying place. That two ſuch 
ſhould take their riſe ſo near each other, and after 
running different courſes, empty themſelves into the 
fea, ata diſtance ſo amazing (for the former hav- 
ing paſſed through ſeveral great lakes, and run up- 
wards of two thouſand miles, falls into the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, and the other, after joining the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, and having run an equal number of miles, 
diſembogues itſelf into the Gulf of Mexico), is an 
inſtance ſcarcely to be met with in the extenſive conti- 
3 nent of North-America. I had an opportunity, the 
pyear following, of making the ſame obſervations on 
6 the affinity of various head branches of the waters of 
| the St Lawrence and the Miſſiſſippi, to each other; 
and now bring them as a proof, that the opinion of 
thoſe geographers who aſſert, that rivers taking their 
riſe ſo near each other, muſt {ſpring from the ſame 
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W ſource, is erroneous. For I perceived a viſibly diſ- 


tin& ſeparation in all of them, notwithſtanding, in 
me places, they approached ſo near, that I could 


Rave Repped from the one to the other. 


Ou the 8th of Oftober we got our canoes into the 


Ouiſconfin River, which at this place is more than 


a hundred yards wide ; ; and the next day arrived at 
the great town of the Saukies. 'This is the largeſt 
and beſt built Indian town I ever ſaw. It contains 


about ninety houſes, each large enough for ſeveral 


families. Theſe are built of hewn plank, neatly 
jointed, and covered with bark ſo compactly as to 
keep out the moſt penetrating rains. Before the 
doors are placed comfortable ſheds, in which the in- 
 habitants fir when the weather will permit, and 
ſmoke their pipes. The ſtreets are regular and ſpa- 


cious; fo that it appears more like a civilized town, 


than the abode of ſavages. The land near the town 
is very good. In their plantations, which lie ad- 


jacent to their houſes, and which are neatly laid out, 


they raiſe great quantities of Indian corn, beans, me- 


lons, &c. ſo that this place is eſteemed the beſt mar- 
ket for traders to furniſh themſelyes with proviſions, 
of any within eight hundred miles of 1 it. 5 


The Gaukics can raiſe about three hundred war- 


riors, who are generally employed every ſummer in 


making incurſions into the terrjtories of the Illinois 
and Pawnee nations, from whence they return with 
a great number of ſlaves. But thoſe people frequent- 


ly retaliate, and, in their turn, deſtroy many of the 


Saukies, which I Judge t to be the reaſon that Mex 


increaſe no faſter. 


Whilt I ſtaid here, J took a view of ſome moun- 
tains that lie about fifteen miles to the ſouthward, 
and abound in lead ore. I aſcended one of the 
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On the roth of October we > proceeded down the 
river, and the next day reached the firſt town of the 
„ Ottigaumies. This town contained about fifty houſes, 
40 3 but we found moſt of them deſerted, on account 
Wl! of an epidemical diſorder that had lately raged 

among them, and carried off more than one half of 
the inhabitants. The greater part of thoſe who ſur- 


| | 
| _ vived, had retired into the woods, to l the 
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4 ' higheſt of theſe, and had an extenſive view of the E 

i country. For many miles nothing was to be ſeen 
"| but lefler mountains, which appeared at a diſtance i 
4 38k like haycocks, they being free from trees. Only a 
4% 1 | few groves of hickory, and ſtunted oaks, covered 
dome of tif vallies. So plentiful is lead here, that 
I I faw large quantities of it lying about the ſtreets in 
. | oY the town belonging to the Saukies, and it ſeemed to 
| _ | be as good as the produce of other countries. C 
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| 4188 OY. "On the I 1 we entered that extenſive river the 
1 7 | Miſſiſſippi. The Ouiſconſin, from the carrying 
1 plwwhace to the part where it falls into the Miſſiſſippi, 
RETRO flows with a ſmooth, but ſtrong current; the water 
olf it is exceedingly. clear, and through it you may 
| | perceive a fine ſandy bottom, tolerably free from 
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10 rocks. In it are a few iſlands, the ſoil of which 
ZA appeared to be good, though ſomewhat woody. 
5 I The land near the river alſo ſeemed to be, in gene- 
„ ral, excellent; but that at a diſtance is very full of 
1 mountains, where it is ſaid there are many lead 
* | mines. | 
Dll - about five miles from the junction of the rivers, 
1 Jobſerved the ruins of a large town, in a very 


pleaſing fituation. On enquiring of the neighbour- 


We MD ing Indians, why it was thus deferted, I was informed, 
© 14 That about thirty years ago, the Great Spirit had ap- 


peared on the top of a pyramid of rocks, which lay 


"CARVER" TRAVELS ._ i 
the at a little diſtance from it, towards the weſt, and 
leen WW warned them to quit their habitations ; for the land 


ance on which they were built belonged to him, and he : 
ly a WW bad occaſion for it. As a proof that he, who gave 
ered Wil them theſe orders, was really the Great Spirit, he 
that further told them, that the graſs ſhould immediately 
ts in WW ſpring up on thoſe very rocks from whence he now 
ed to addreſſed them, which they knew to be bare and 
: barren. The Indians - obeyed, and ſoon after diſ- 
covered that this miraculous alteration had taken 
the place. They ſhewed me the ſpot, but the growth of 
ff the the graſs appeared to be no wiſe ſupernatural. ! ö 
5uſes, WW apprehend this to have been a ſtratagem of the | 
20Unt French or Spaniards, to anſwer ſome ſelfiſh view;  _ 
raged but in what manner they effected their purpoſe, I 
1 the This people, ſoon after their removal, built a i 
town on the bank of the Miſſiſſippi, near the mouth * "i 
of the Ouiſconſin, at a place called by the French La _ NY 
r the Prairie les Chiens, which fignifies the Dog Plains; SN 
Trying Nit is a large town, and contains about three hundred © i 
ſſippi, families; the houſes are well built after the Indian 1 
water manner, and pleaſantly fituated on a very rich foil, 7 
may from which they raiſe every neceſſary of life in great —— 
from abundance. I ſaw many horſes here of a good ſize = 
which and ſhape. This town is the great mart where all ; 
oody. (the adjacent tribes, and even thoſe who inhabit the | 
gene- ¶ moſt remote branches of the Miſſiſſippi, annually 4 
ull of Naſſemble about the- latter end of May, bringing with | 5 
lead hem the furs to diſpoſe of to the traders. But it | 
1 is not always that they conclude their ſale here; | 
| this is determined by a general council of the chiefs, 
rivers, who conſult whether it would be more conducive to YM 
very {Wl their-intereſt, to fell their goods at this place, or ca 1 
1bour- ry them on to Louiſiana, or Michillimackinac. Ac- , 
»rmed, Wl cording to the deciſions of this council, they either 4 
ad ap- proceed further, or return to their different homes. x 


. 32 CARVER TRAVELS. 
1 The Miſiflippi, at the entrance of the Ouilconlty! 
„ near which ſtands a mountain of conſiderable height, 
1 is about half a mile over; but oppoſite to the laſt 
1 mentioned town, it appears to be more than a mile 
[ * 1 wide, and full of iſlands, the ſoil of which 1 is extra- 
1 ordinary rich, and but inf wooded. 
| 5: Deg on A little farther to the weſt, on the contrary has 
hes a ſmall river falls into the Miſſiſſippi, which the 


French call Le Jaune Riviere, or the Yellow River. 
Here the traders who had accompanied me hither- 
to, took up their reſidence for the winter. I then 
bought a canoe, and with two ſervants, one a French 

Canadian, and the other a Mohawk of Canada, on 
the 7g proceeded up the Miſlifippi. 


| : About ten days after I had parted from the trad- 
F | ers, I landed, as I uſually did every evening, and 
having pitched my tent, I ordered my men, when 
night came on, to lay themſelves down to ſleep. By 
a light that I kept burning, I then ſat down to copy 
the minutes I had taken in the courſe of the pre- 
ceding day. About ten o'clock, having juſt finiſh- 
ed my memorandums, I ſtepped out of my tent to 
Tee what weather it was. As I caſt my eyes to- 
wards the bank of the river, I thought I ſaw by the 
light of the ſtars, which ſhone bright, ſomething that 
had the appearance of a herd of beaſts, coming down 

_ a deſcent at ſome diſtance ; whilſt I. was wonder- 
ing what they could be, one of the number ſuddenly 
ſprung up, and diſcovered to me the form of a man. 
In an inſtant they were all on their legs, and I could 
80 about ten or twelve of them running towards 
I immediately re-entered the tent, and having 
Fienkerien my men, ordered them to take their arms, 
and follow me. As my firſt apprehenſions were for 
my canoe, L ran to the water's fide, and found a party 
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of Indians, (for ſuch I now diſcovered them to be) 


unleſs occaſion abſolutely required. I accordingly 


je. ing my hanger, aſked them with a fern voice, what 
the they wanted ? They were ſtaggered at this, and per- 
iver. ceiving they were like to meet with a warm re- 
ther-ception, turned about and precipitately retreated. 
then We purſued them to an adjacent wood, which they 
ench entered, and we ſaw no more Ol them: However, 


for fear of their return, we watched alternately dur- 


lately left. But I told them, that if they would not 


[ was determined to purſue my intended route, as an 


copy 

5 Ingliſhman, when once engaged in an adventure, 
iniſh. never retreated. On this they got into the canoe, 
at to and I walked on the ſhore to guard them from any 

s to- further attack. The party of Indians who had thus 
y the intended to plunder me, I afterwards found to be 
g that WH ſome of thoſe ſtraggling bands, that having been 
down driven from among the different tribes to which they 
nder. belonged, for various crimes, now aſſociated them- 
denly ſelves. together, and, living by plunder, prove very | 
man. Wl troubleſome to travellers who paſs this way; nor 
could are even Indians of every tribe ſpared by them. The 
wards {MW traders had before cautioned me to be upon my 
aving uard againſt. them, and I would repeat the ſame 
arms, W<2ution to thoſe whoſe buſineſs might call them into 
re for theſe Parts. 


H 


on the point .of plundering it. Before I reached 
them, I commanded my men not to fire till I had 
given the word, being unwilling to begin hoſtilities 


ad venced with reſolution, cloſe to the points of their 
ſpears; they had no other weapons, and brandiſh- 
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ing the remainder of the night. The next day my 
ſervants were under great apprehenſions, and ear- 
neitly entreated ine to return to the traders we had 


be eſteemed old wome n, (a term of the greateſt re- 
proach among the Indians) they muſt follow me; for 
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On the iſt of November I arrived at Lake Pep, 
Which is rather an extended part of the river Miſ— 
ſiſſippi, that the French have thus denominated, 
but two hundred miles from the Ouiſconſin. The 
Miſuffippi below this lake flows with a gentle cur- 
Tent, but the breadth of it is very uncertain, in 
ſome places it being upwards of a mile, in others 
not more than a quarter, This river has a range 
of mountains on each fide throughout the whole of 
the way; which in particular parts approach near 
to it, in others lie at a greater diſtance, The land 
betwixt the mountains, and on their ſides, is ge- 
nerally covered with grals. with a few groves of 
trees interſperſed, near which, large droves of Geer 
and elk are frequently leen feeding. f 
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In many places vyramide of Te appeared, re- 
ſembling old ruinous towers; at others amazing 
precipices; and what is very remarkable, whilſt 
this ſcene preſented itſelf on one fide, the oppoſite Ml 

fide of the ſame mountain was covered with the 
| fineſt herbage, which gradually aſcended to its 
 fummit. From thence the moſt beautiful and ex- 
tenſive proſpect that imagination can form, opens 
to your view. Verdant plains, fruitful meadows, 
numerous lands, and all theſe abounding with a va- 
Tiety of trees that yield amazing quantities of fruit, 
without care or cultivation; ſuch as the nut- tree; 
the maple which produces ſugar, vines loaded with 
rich grapes, and plum-trees bending under their 
| blooming burdens ; but above all, the fine river flow- 
ing gently beneath, and reaching as far as the eye 
can extend, by turns attract your admiration, and 
excite your wonder. 15 
The Lake is about twenty miles long, and near 
ſix in breadth; in ſome places it is very deep, and 
abounds with various kinds of fiſn. Great num. 
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Py pers of fowl frequent alſo this. Lake and the rivers 
ed, adjacent ſuch as ſtorks, ſwans, geeſe, brants, and 
The ducks: and in the groves are found great plenty 
W of turkeys and partridges. On the plains are the 
15 jargeſt buffaloes of any in America. Here I ob- 
ners ſerved the ruins of a French factory, where it is ſaid 
lies Captain St Pierre reſided, and carried on a very 
11 great trade with the Naudoweſſies, before the reduc- 
3 tion of Canada. 
land BB About ſixty mil | 

0 y miles below this Lake is a moun- 
Hg tain remarkably ſituated ; for it ſtands by itſelf 
e exactly in the middle of the river, and looks as if 

—— it had ſlidden from the adjacent ſhore into the ſtream. 

It cannot be termed an ifland, as it riſes immedi— 

I, ately from the brink of the water to a conſiderable 
D Eh Both the Indians and the French call it 
Zing 
hilt the Mountain i 1 the river. 

"hs a aving aden on the ſhore of the Miſ- 
1 55 in ppi, ſome miles below Lake Pepin, whilſt my 
"OY attendants were preparing my dinner, I walked out 
pens to take a view of the adjacent country. I had not 
lows, eqs tar, before 1 came to a ſine. level, open 
av. Chain, on which I perceived, at a little diſtance, a par- 
fruit, bY 8 that had the appearance of an intrench- 
_ 17 n a neare® inſpection, 1 had greater reaſon 

with o ſuppoſe that it had really been intended for this 
pen ny centuries ago. Notwithſtanding it was now 
dow. Wap with prals, I could plainly diſcern that it 
ic eye 5 once been a breat-work of about four feet in 
1 eight, extending the beſt part of a mile, and ſull- 

5 ently capacious to cover five thouland men. Its 
1 form Was ſomewhat circular, and its flanks reached 
b, and o the river. Though much defaced by time, every 
hwy angle was diſtinguiſhable, and appeared as regular, 


and faſhioned with as much military Kill, as if 


: 


planned by Vauban himlſclt, The ditch Was not 
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viſible, but ! thought, on examining: more e curiouſly, 
that I could perceive there certainly had been one. 
From its ſituation alſo, I am convinced that it muſt 
have been deſigned for this purpoſe. It fronted the 
country, and the rear was covered by the river; 
nor was there any riſing ground for a conſiderable 
way, that commanded it; a few firaggling oaks 
were alone to be feen near it. In many places 
mall tracts were worn acroſs it by the feet of the 
elks and deer, and from the depth of the bed cf | 
earth by which it was covered, I was able to draw 
certain conclulions of its great antiquity. 1 exa- 
mined all the angles, and every part with great at. 
_ tention, and. hve often blamed myſelf fince, for 
not encamping on the ſpot, and drawing an exact“ 
plan of it. To ſhew that this deſcription is not the 
offspring of a heated imagination, or the chimerical fi 
tale of a miſtaken traveller, find on enquiry, ſince 
my return, that Monf. St Pierre and feveral tra- 
ders, have, at different times, taken notice of ſimi— 
lar appearances, on which they have formed the 
18 ſame conjectures, but without examining them ſo 
L minutely as I did. How a work of this kind could 
exilt in a country that bas hitherto (according to the 
general received opinion) been the feat of war to 
untutored Indians alone, whoſe whole ſtock of mili- 
tary knowledge has only, till within two centuries, 
_ amounted to drawing the bow, and whole only 
breaſt-work, even at preſent, is the thicket, | 
know not. I have given as exact an account as 
poſſible of this ſingular appearance, and J leave to 
future explorers of thefe dittant regions, to diſcovet 
| whether 1 It isa proguatich of nature or art, 
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Sai, the hints I have. given, might 
lead to a more perfect inveſtigation of it, and give 
3 up very different ideas of the ancient ſtate of realms 
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ufly that we at preſent believe to have been from the 
One: earlieſt period the only habitation of lavages. 

muſt . 

4 the The Miſlflippi, as far as the entrance of the. 
ver; river St Croix, thirty miles above Lake Pepin, 
rable is very full of iſlands ; ſome of which are of a con- 
oaks ſiderable length. On theſe alſo grow great num- 
laces bers of the maple or ſugar tree, and around them, 
f the vines loaded with grapes, creeping to their very 
ed cf tops. From the lake upwards, few mountains are 


to be ſeen, and thoſe but ſmall. Near the river 
St Croix, reſide three bands of the Naudoweſſie 
e called the River Bands. | 


draw 
Exa- 
at at- 


„, fort 
exact This nation 18 80050 at preſent, of eren 
It the pands. They were originally twelve; but the Aſſi- 


crical il 
, ſince 


| ftra- this time eleven. Thoſe I met here are termed the 
E ſimi— Niver Bands, becauſe they chiefly dwell near the 
-d the banks of this river : The other eight are generally 
em ſo diſtinguiſhed by the title, Naudoweſſies of the plains, 
could and inhabit a country that lies more to the weſt- 
to the ward. The names of the former are the Nehoga- 


Var 10 
# mili- 


tori es, Warriors, 

2 onhy 

ket, | A little before I met with theſs three bands, I 
unt as fell in with a party of the Mawtawbauntowahs, 
ave to mounting to forty warriors and their families. With 
cover theſe I reſided a day or two, during which time 


fire or fix of their number who had been out on an 
excurſon, returned in great haſte, and acquainted 
their companions, that a large party of the Chipe- 
way warriors, © enough,” as they expreſſed them- 
ſelves, «to ſwallow them all up,” were cloſe at 
their heels, and on the point of attacking their little 


might 
1d give 
realms 
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nipoils, ſome vears ago, revolting, and ſeparating 
themſelves from the others, there remain only at 


tawonahs, the Mawtawbauntowahs, and the Shah- 
iweentowas, and conſiſt of about four hundred 
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4B camp. The chiefs applied to me, and defired I 
{6 would put myſelf at their head, and lead them out 
#4 wit to oppoſe their enemies. As I was a ſtranger, and 
a _ unwilling to excite the anger of either nation, I Wl 
2 knew not how to act, and never found myſelf in a Ml 
4 greater dilemma. Had I refuſed to aſſiſt the Nau- 
. doweſlies, I ſhould have drawn on myſelf their diſ- 
23.06 pleaſure ; or had I met the Chipeways with hoſtile 
1 intentions, I ſhould have made that people my foes; 
7 6. and had I been fortunate enough to have eſcaped 
11008 their arrows at this time, on ſome future occaſion I 
N ſhould probably have experienced the ſeverity of 
þ Wie their revenge. In this extremity I choſe the middle 3 
„ courſe, and deſired that the Naudoweſſies would 
Þ "880 luffer me to meet them, that I might endeavour to 2 
Wiki avert their fury. To this they reluctantly aſſented, 
WP being perſuaded, from the inveteracy which had long 
„ prevailed between them, that wy. remonſtrances 
1 would be in vain. 
1 Taking my Frenchman with me, who could 

4 ſpeak their language, 1 haſtened towards the place 

14 where the Chipeways were ſuppoſed to be. The 

8 Naudoweſſies, during this, kept at a diſtance behind. 

17 As I approached them with the pipe of peace, a 

1% imall party of their chiefs, conſiſting of about 

1 eight or ten, came in a friendly manner towards, 

11 me; with whom, by the means of my interpreter, 

my I held a long converlation; ; the reſult of which was, 

1 that their rancour being by my perſuaſions in ſome 

Ty meaſure mollified, they agreed to return back, with- 

all out accomplithing their ſavage purpoſes. . During 

it our diſcourſe I could perceive, as they lay ſcattered 

. about, that the party was very numerous, and many 

1. of them armed with muſkets. | 

"Wt HFaving happily Bee in my undertaking, 1 

i returned without delay to ihe Naudoweſhes, and 

1 
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59 
defired they would inſtantly remove their camp to 
ſome other part of the country, leſt their enemies 
ſhould repent of the promiſe they bad given, and 
put their intentions in execution. They accord- 
W ingly followed my advice, and immediately pre- 
| pared to ſtrike their tents. Whilſt they were doing 
this, they loaded me with thanks ; and when I had 
ſcen them on board their Canoes, I purſued. my 
route. | | | 


To this adventure I was chiefly indebted for the 
friendly reception I afterwards met with from the 
Naudoweſſies of the plains, and for the reſpect and 
honours I received during my abode among them. 
And when I arrived many months after at the Chi- 
peway village, near the Ottowaw lakes, I found that 

my fame had reached that place before me. The 
chief received me with great cordiality, and the 
elder part of them thanked me for the miſchief I 

had prevented. They informed me, that the war 
between their nation and the Naudoweſſies had con- 
tinued without interruption for more than forty win- 
ters. That they had long wiſhed to put an end to it, 

but this was generally prevented by the young war- 

riors of either nation, who could not reſtrain their 
ardour when they met. They ſaid they ſhould be 
happy if ſome chief, of the ſame pacific diſpoſition 
as myſelf, and who poſſeſſed an equal degree of re- 
ſolution and coolneſs, would ſettle in the country 
between the two nations ; for by the interference of 


parts they ſincerely deſired, might be brought about. 
As I did not meet any of the Naudowelties after- 
| wards, I had not an opportunity of forwarding ſo 
good a Work. 

We 8 miles below the Falls of St An- 
thony, at which I arrived the tenth day after [ left 
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ſuch a perſon, an accommodation, which on their 
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Lake Pepin, is a remarkable cave of an amazing 


depth. The Indians term it Wakon-teebe, that is, 


the Dwelling of the Great Spirit. The entrance 


into it is about ten feet wide, the height of it five 
feet. The arch within 1s near fifteen feet high, and 


about thirty feet broad. The bottom of; it conſiſts 
of fine clear ſand. About twenty feet from the en- 


trance begins a lake, the water of which is tranſpa- 
rent, and extends to an unſearchable diſtance ; for the 
darkneſs of the cave prevents all attempts to ac- 

quire a knowledge of it. I threw a ſmall pebble 


towards the interior parts of it, with my utmoſt 


ſtrength : I could hear that it fell into the water, and 


notwithſtanding i it was of ſo ſmall a ſize, it cauſed 


_ an aſtoniſhing and horrible noiſe, that reverberated 
through all thoſe gloomy regions. I found in this 

cave many Indian hieroglyphics, which appeared 
very ancient, for time had nearly covered them with 
mos, ſo that it was with difficulty I could trace them. 


They were cut in a rude manner, npon the inſide 


of the walls, which were compoſed of a ſtone ſo ex 
tremely ſoft, that it might eaſily be penetrated with 
a knite; a ſtone every where to be found near the 
Miſifhppi. The cave. is only acceſſible by aſcend- 
Ing a narrow, Peep paſſage, that lies near the brink 


of the river. 


At a little diſtance from this dreary cavern, is s the 


burying- Place of ſeveral bands of the Naudoweſſie 
Indians: thaugh theſe people have no fixed reſi- 
dence, living in tents, and abiding but a few months 
on one ſpot, yet they always bring the bones of 


their dead to this place; which they take the op- 


portunity of doing when the chiefs meet to hold their 


councils, and to ſettle all public affairs for the en- 
ſuing ſummer. 


, 
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River St Pierre, called by the natives the Wadda- 
pa meneſotor, falls into the Miſſiſſippi from the weſt. 


ard large, fait river; this omiſſion, I conclude, mull have 
fiſts proceeded from a {mall iſland that is Gituated exactly 
en- at its entrance, by which the ſight of it! is intercepted. 
iſpa- I ſhould not have diſcovered this river myſelf, had 
r the { not taken a view, when I was ſearching | for it, from 
3 the high lands oppoſite, Which rite to a x great 
bble height: f 

moſt 
and Nearly over againſt this river I was s obliged to 
EE leave my canoe, on account of the ice, and travel by 
tate land to the Falls of St Anthony, Where L arrived on 
"his the 17th 6f November. The Mififippi from the St 
ared Pierre to this place, f is rather more rapid than I had 
"ach hitherto found i it, and without iſlands of any confide- 
hem. ration. 

inſide 

5 Betote 1 left my canoe, l overtook A young prince 
with Hof the Winnebago Indians, who was going on an 
* embaſſy to ſome of the bands of the Naudoweſſies. 
Lend: Finding that I intended to take a view of the Falls, 
brink he agreed to accompany me, his curioſity having 
as been often excited by the accounts he had receiv ed 
5 from ſome of his chiefs: he accordingly left his fa- 
is the miſy (for the Indians never travel without their houſ- 
waits holds) at this place, under the care of my Mohawk 
reſi. (ervant, and we proceeded together by land, attend- 
ks ed only by iny F renchman, to this celebrated place. 
nes of | 
e op- x We could giſtinctly hear the olle of the water 
14525 full fifteen miles before we reached ile falls; and 
he en- 1 was greatly pleaſed and ſurpriſed, when 1 ap- 


proached this aſtoniſhing work of nature; but I was 
Inot long at liberty to indulge theſe emotions, my at- 


tention "being called off by the behaviour of my 
companion. 


* 0 * 


3 - 


Ten miles below the Falls of St Anthony, the 


It is not mentioned by Fathef Rennipin, although a 
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The prince had no ſooner gained the point that 
_ overlooks this wonderful caſcade, than he began 
with an audible voice to addreſs rhe Great Spirit, 
one of whoſe places of reſidence he imagined this to 
be. He told him, that he had come a long way to 
pay his adorations to him, and now would make him 
the beſt offering in his power. He accordingly firſt 
threw his pipe into the ſtream ; then the roll that 
contained his tobacco; after theſe the bracelets he 
wore on his arms and writts ; next an ornament that 
_ encircled his neck, compoſed of beads and wires ; 
and at laſt the ear-rings from his ears; in ſhort, he 
preſented to his god, every part of his dreſs that was 
valuable: during this he frequently ſmote his breaſt 
with great violence, threw his arms about, and ap- 
peared: to be much agitated. 
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All this while he continued his adorations, and at 
Med concluded them with fervent petitions that the 
Great Spirit would conſtantly afford us his protec- 
tion on our travels, giving us a bright ſun, a blue 
iky, and clear and untroubied waters: nor would he 

leave the place till we had ſmoked together with my 
Pipe, in honour of the Great Spirit. 
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I was greatly ſorpriſed at beholding an inftance of 
ſuch elevated devotion in ſo young an Indian, and Bi 
inſtead of ridiculing the ceremonies attending it, as 
I obferved my catholic ſervant tacitly did, I looked 
on the prince with a greater degree of reſpect for 
theſe fincere proots he gave of his piety ; and I doubt 
not but that his offerings and prayers were as accept- 
able to the univerſal Parent of mankind, as if they 
had been made with greater pomp, or in a conſe- 
crated Pace. 


Indeed, the whole conduct of this young prince 
at once amazed and charmed me. During the few 
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days we were together, his. attention ſeemed totally 


to be employed in yielding me every affiitance in 
his power; and even in ſo ſhort a time, he gave' me 


innumerable proofs of the molt generous and diſin- 
tereſted friendſhip ; ſo that on our return I parted 
from him with great reluctance. Wailſt I beheld 
the artleſs, yet engaging manner of this unpoliſhed 
ſavage, | could not help drawing a compariſon be- 


tween him and ſome of the more refined inhabitants 


of civilized countries, not much, I oun, in favour of 
the latter. 


The Falls of St Anthony received their name 
from Father Louis Hennepin, a French miſſionary, 
who travelled into theſe parts about the vear 1680, 
This amazing body of waters, which are above 250 
perpendicularly about thirty feet, and the rapids 
below, in the ſpace of zoo yards more, render the 


they really are. The above-mentioned traveller bas 


made a greater error in Slug the height of the 


Falls of Niagara, which he aflerts to be 600 feet; 


whereas, from later obſervations accurately made, it 


1 is well known that they do not exceed 140 feet. But 
W the good father I fear too often had no other foun- 


dation for his accounts, than report, or, at beſt, a 
light inſpection. 5 


In the Ss of Fi Falls wands a mall iſland, 
about forty feet broad, and ſomewhat longer, on 
which grow a few cragged hemlock and ſpruce trees, 
and about half way between this iſland and the 0 


Fall, in an oblique poſition, (Nat appeared to be 


and was the firſt European ever ſcen by the natives. 
yards over, form a moſt pleaſing cataract; they fall 
deſcent conſiderably greater ; fo that when viewed 
at a diſtance, they appear to be much higher than 


laid them down at above ſixty feet; but he had 


ern ſhore is a rock, lying at the very edge of the 
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about five or fix feet broad, and thirty or forty long. 
Theſe Falls vary much from all the others I have 
ſeen, 2s you may approach cloſe to them, without 
finding the leaſt obſtruction from any intervening hill 
or precipice. 5 | 
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The country around them is extremely beautiful. 
It is not an uninterrupted plain, where the eye finds 
no relief, but compoſed of many gentle aſcents, 
which in the ſummer are covered with the fineſt 
verdure, and interſperſed with little groves, that 
give a picaſing variety to the proſpect. On the hogs 
when the Falls are included, which may be ſcen a 
the diſtance of four miles, a more pleaſing and pic⸗ 
tureſque view cannot, 1 believe, be found through- 
out the univerſe. I could have wiſhed that 1 had 
happened to enjoy this glorious ſight at a more ſea— 
ſonable time of the year, whilſt the trees and hillocks 
were clad in natute's gayeſt livery, as this mult 
have greatly added to the pleafure I received ; how- 
ever, even then it exceeded my warmeſt expect ations. 
I have endeavoured to give the reader as juſt an idea 
of this enchanting ſpot, as poſſible; but all deſcrip- 
tion, whether of the pencil or the pen, muſt fall! in- 
finitely ſhort of the original. 
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At a mite diſtance below the Falls ſtands a ſmall 
iſland, of about an acre and a half, on which grow a 
great number of oak trees, every branch of which, 
able to ſupport the weight, was full of eagles' neſts, 
115 reaſon that this kind of birds reſort in ſuch 

umbers to this ſpot, is, that they are here ſecure 
8 the attack, either of man or beaſt, their retreat 
being guarded by the rapids, which the Indians 
never attempt to paſs. Another reaſon is, that ther i 
find a conſtant ſupply of food for themſelves and 
their young, from the animals and ſiſh which ar 
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daſhed to pieces by the Falls, and driven on the ad- 


jacent ſhore. 


ö „ 


Haring ſatisfied my curioſity as far as the eye of 
man can be ſatisfied, I proceeded on, ſtill accom-_ 
panied by my young friend, till I had reached the 
River ot Francis, near ſixty miles above the Falls. 
To this river Father Hennepin gave the name of 8 
Francis, and this was the extent uf his travels, as 
well as mine, towards the north-weſt. As the ſeaſon 
was ſo advanced, and the weather extremely cold, 1 
was not able to make ſo many obſervations on theſs 
parts as J otherwiſe ſhould have done, | 


It might, however, perhaps, be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that in the little tour I made about the Falls, 
aſter travelling fourteen miles by the fide of the Miſ- 
fiſſippi, 1 came to a river nearly twenty yards 
wide, which ran from the north-eaſt, called Rum 
River. And on the 20th of November came to 
another termed Gooſe River, about twelve yards 
wide. On the 21ſt I arrived at the St Francis, 
which is about thirty yards wide. Here the Viilrſhppi 
itſelf grows narrow, being not more than ninety 
yards over, and appears to be chiefly compoſed of 
{mall branches. "The ice prevented me from noti- 
eing the depth of any of theſe three rivers. 5 


The country in 18 places i no billy, but withovs 
large mountains; and the land is tolerably good. I 
obſerved here! many deer and carriboes, fon elk, 
with abundance of beavers, otters, and other furs. 
Alittle above this, to the north-eaſt, are a number 
of ſmall lakes, called the Thouſand Lakes; the parts 
about which, though but little frequented, are the 
beſt within many miles for hunting, as the hunter 


never fails of returning loaded DETORs his pech. 
tions. 
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The Mifſiflippi has never been explored higher 


up than the river St Francis, and only by Father 


Hennepin and myfelf thus far. So that we are 
obliged ſolely to the Indians, for all the intelligence 


we are able to give relative to the more northern 


arts. As this river is not navigable from the ſea 


* veſſels of any conſiderable burthen, much higher 


up than the forks of the Ohio, and even that is ac- 
compliſhed with great difficulty, owing to the ra- 


pidity of the current, and the winding of the river; 
thoſe ſettlements that may be made on the interior 

branches of it, muſt be indiſputably ſecure from the 
attacks of any maritime power. But at the ſame 


time the ſettlers will have the advantage of being 


able to convey their produce to the ſea-ports with 
: great facility, the current of the river from its ſource 
to its entrance into the Gulf of Mexico, being ex- 


tremely favourable for doing this in ſmall craft. This 
might alſo in time be facilitated by canals or ſhorter 


cuts; and a communication opened by water with 
| New-York, Canada, &c. by way of the lakes. The 


forks of the Ohio are about nine hundred miles 


from the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, following the 


courſe of the river; and the Meſſori two hundred 
miles above theſe. From the latter it is about twenty 
miles to the Illinois river, and from that to the Ou- 


iſconſin, which I have given an account of, about 


88 hundred more. 


On the 2 5th [ returned to my canoe, which I had 


left at the mouth of the river St Pierre ; and here 


I parted with regret from my young friend, the 
Prince of the Winnebagoes. This river being clear of 


ice, by reafon of its ſouthern ſituation, I found no- 
thing to obſtruct my paſſage. On the 28th, being 
advanced about forty miles, I arrived at a ſmall 


branch that fell into it from the north ; to which, as 


it had no name that [ could diſtinguiſh 3 it by, l gave 


my own. About forty miles higher up, L came to 
the Forks of Verd and Red Marble rivers, which 


St Pierre. 


The River St Pierre, at its junction with the 
Miſſiſſippi, is about a hundred yards broad, and 
continues that breadth nearly all the way J failed 
upon it. It has a great depth of water, and in ſome 
places runs very briſkly. About fifty miles from 
its mouth are ſome rapids, and much higher up 
there are many others. 


# \ proceeded upon this river about two hundred 
miles to the country of the Naudoweſſies of the 


where a branch from the ſouth nearly joins the Meſ- 
ſori river. By the accounts I received from the 
Indians, I have reaſon to believe that the river St 


in the ſpace of a mile, 


of the river Bourbon, which runs into Hudlon's 
Bay, has its ſources. _ 


of December, and whoſe language I perfeQly ac- 
quired during a reſidence of five months; and allo 
from the accounts I afterwards obtained from the 
Aſſinipoils, who ſpeak the ſame tongue, being a re- 
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join at ſome little diſtance. before they enter the 


5 Plains, which lies a little above the forks formed by 
W the Verd and Red Marble rivers, juſt mentioned, 


Pierre and the Meſſori, though they enter the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi twelve hundred miles from each other, take 
their riſe in the ſame neighbourhood; and this with- g 


N St Pierre's northern branch riſes from 
a number of lakes near the ſhining mountains; and 
it is from ſome of theſe, alſo, that a capital branch 


From the intelligence 1 gained from the Nau- 
doweſſie Indians, among whom I arrived on the th 


volted band of the Naudoweſſies; j and from the Kil- 
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iſtinoes, neighbours of the Aſſinipoils. who fp eak 


the Chipeway langvage, and inhabit the heads of the 
river Bourbon; I ſay, from theſe nations, together 


with my own obſervations, I have learnt tha t the 


ſour moſt capital rivers on the Continent of North 


America, viz. the St Lawrence; the Miſſiſſippi, the 


river Bourbon, and the Oregan, or the River of the 
Welt (as I hinted in my introduction) bave their 
ſources in the ſame neighbourhood. The waters of 


the three former are within thirty miles of each 
other; ; the latter, however, 1s rather further welt. 


This ſhews that theſe parts are the higheſt land; 


in North-America; and it is an inſtance not to be 
parallelled on the other three quarters of the globe, 
that four rivers of ſuch magnitude ſhould take their 
Tiſe together, and each, after running ſeparate cour- 


ſes, diicharge their waters into different oceans at 


the diſlance of two thouſand miles from their ſources. 
For in their paſſage from this ſpot to the Bay of St 


Lawrence, eaſt ; to the Bay of Mexico, och to 


Hudſon's Bay, north; and to the bay at the Straits 
of Annian, weſt, each of theſe traverſe upwards of 
two thoufand miles. 


A ſhall here give my readers ſuch reflections as 


occurred to me, when I had received this intereſt- 
ing information, and had by numberleſs enquiries, 
aſcertained the truth of it; that is, as far as it was 


poſſible to arrive at a certainty, without a perſonal 
wenne 


It i is well known that the Colonies, particularly 
thoſe of New-England and Canada, are greatly 


affected, about the time their winter ſets in, by a 


north- welt wind, which continues for ſeveral months, 
and renders the cold much more intenſe there than 
It is in the interior parts of America, This I can, 
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from my own knowledge, aſſert, as I found the 


winter, that I paſſed to the well ward of the Miſ- 
blowing on thoſe countries conſiderably more tem- 
the coaſt. And that this did not ariſe from an un- 
certainty of the ſeaſons, but was annually the caſe, 


I conclude, both from the ſmall quantity of ſnow 
that then fell, and a total diſuſe of ſnow-ſhoes 


ter. 


acroſs them, may not the winds that ſet violently 


into the Bay of Mexico about the latter end of the 


year, take their courſe over the continent in the ſame 
direction as the Miſſiſſippi does, till meeting the north 


winds (that from a ſimilar cauſe blow up the Bourbon 
from Hudſon's Bay), they are forced{acroſs the great 
lakes, down the current of the waters of the St. 
Lawrence, and, united, commit thoſe ravages, and 


occaſion thoſe ſevere- winters, experienced in the 


before-mentioned countries ? During their progreſs 
| over the lakes they become expanded, and conſe- 


quently affe& a greater tract of land than they other- 


wile would do. 


According to my. ſcanty knowledge of 8 


philoſophy, this does not appear improbable. Whe- 


ther it is agreeable to the laws eſtabliſhed by natu- 


raliſts to account for the operations of that element, 
TI know not. However, the deſcription here given 


of the ſituation of theſe vaſt bodies of water, and 


their near approach to each other, with my own 
K 


** 


fiſfppi, far from ſevere; and the north-weſt wind 


perate than I have often experienced it to be nearer 


W by theſe Indians, without which none of the more 
W caltern nations can poſſibly travel during the win- 


As naturaliſts obſerve, that air reſembles water 
in many reſpects, particularly by often flowing in a 
compact body; and that this is generally remarked 
to be with the current of large ſtreams, and ſeldom 
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undigeſted ſuppoſitions of their effect on the winds, 
may prove, perhaps, in abler hands, the means of 


—_— to many uſetul diſcoveries. | 


On the 7th of December, arrived (as I ſaid be- 


fore) at the utmoſt extent of my travels towards the 


weſt; where I met with a large party of the Nau- 
doweſſie Indians, among whom Freſided ſeven months. 
Theſe conſtituted a part of the eight bands of the 


Naudoweſſies of the Plains, and are termed the Waw- 
peentowahs, the Tintons, the Aſrahcootans, the 
 Mawhaws, and the Schians. The other three bands, 
whoſe names are, the Schianeſe, the Chongouſce- 
ton, and the Waddapawjeſtin, dwell higher up, to 
the weſt of the river St. Pierre, on plains that, ac- 
cording to their account, are unbounded; and pro- 
bably terminate on the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean. 
The Naudoweſſie nation, when united, conſiſts of 
more than two thouſand warriors. The Aſſinipoils, 


who revolted from them, amount to about three 


hundred; and leagued with the Killiſtinoes, live in a 


continual ſtate of enmity with the other eleven bands. 


As I proceeded up the river, St. Pierre, and had 
nearly reached the place where theſe people were 
encamped, I obſerved two or three canoes coming 
down the ſtream ; but no ſooner had the Indians 
that were on board them, diſcovered us, than they 


rowed towards the land, and leaping aſhore with 
precipitation, left their canoes to float as the current 


drove them. In a few minutes I perceived ſome 
others; who, as ſoon as they came in fight, fol- 


lowed, with equal ſpeed, the example of Ra coun- 


trymen. 


— , 


I now thought It neceſſary to proceed with cau- 


tion: and therefpre kept on the fide of the river 


Le to that on wow the Indians had landed. 
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However, F ſtill continued my courſe, ſatisfied that 


the pipe of peace, which was fixed at the head of 


my canoe, and the Engliſh colours that were lying 


at the ſtern, would prove my ſecurity. After rowing 
about half a mile further, in turning a point, I diſ- 


covered a great number af tents, and more than a 


_ thouſand Indians, at a little diſtance from the ſhore. 
Being now nearly- oppoſite to them, I ordered my 
men to pull directly over, as I was willing to con- 


vince the Indians by ſuch a {EPs that I placed lome 
confidence 1 in them, 


As ſoon as I had reached the land, two of the 
chiefs preſented their hands to me, and led me, 
amidſt the aſtoniſhed multitude, who bad moſt of 
them never ſeen a white man before, to a tent. 
Into this we entered, and according to the cuſtom 
that univerſally prevails among every Indian nation, 


began to ſmoke the pipe of peace. We had not 


| fat long before the crowd became fo great, both 
around, and upon the tent, that we were in danger 


of being cruſhed by its fall. On this we returned 


W to the plain, where, having gratified the curioſity 
of the common people, their wonder abated, and 
ever after they treated me with great reſpect. 


From the chich I met ah the moſt friendly fil | 
hoſpitable reception; which induced me, as the 
| ſeaſon was fo far advanced, to take up my reſidence 


among them during the winter. To render my 


ſtay as comfortable as poſſible, I firit endeavoured 
to learn their language. This I ſoon did, fo as to 


make myſelf perfectly intelligible, havine before 


acquired ſome flight knowledge of the language of 


thoſe Indians that live on the back of the ſettlements, 
and in conſequence met with every accommodation 


their manner of living would afford. Nor did I. 
Want for ſuch amuſeinents as tended to make ſo 
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long a period paſs cheerfully away. I frequently 
| hunted with them; and at other times beheld with 


pleaſure their recreations and paltimes, 188888 ] ſhall 


| deſcribe hereafter. | 


Sometimes 1 ſat with the chiefs, and whilſt we 


ſmoked the friendly pipe, entertained them, in 
return for the accounts they gave me of their wars 


and excurſions, with a narrative of my own adven- 


tures, and a deſcription of all the battles fought be- 


tween the Engliſh and French in America, in many 
of which I had a perſonal ſhare. They always paid 
great attention to my details, and aſked many per- 
tinent queſtions relative to the "European methods 


of en war. 


I held theſe . with them. 1 in a great 
meaſure to procure from them ſome information 
relative to the chief point I had conſtantly in view, 


that of gaining a knowledge of the ſituation and 


produce, both of their own country, and thoſe that 


lay tothe weſtward of them. Nor was I diſappointed 
in my defigns ; for I procured from them much uſe- 


ful intelligence. They likewiſe drew for me plans 
of all the countries with which they were acquainted ; 
but as I entertained no great opinion of their geo- 


graphical knowledge, I placed not much depen- 
dence on them, and therefore think it unneceſlary 
to give them to the public. They draw with a 


piece of burnt coal, taken from the hearth, upon 


the inſide of the birch. tree, which is as ſmooth 


as paper, and anſwers the ſame purpoſes, not- 
withſtanding it is of a yellow caſt. Their ſketches 


are made in a rude manner, but they ſeem to give 
as juſt an idea of a country, although the plan 


is not ſo exact as more a draughtſmen 
could do. 


'CARVER's TRAVELS. 3 


L left the habitation of theſe hoſpitable Indians 


the latter end of April 1567; but did not part from 


them for ſeveral days, as I was accompanied on my 
journey by near three hundred of them, among whom 


were many chiefs, to the mouth of the river St Pierre, 
At this ſeaſon, theſe bands annually go to the Great 
Cave, before mentioned, to hold a grand council 


with all the other bands; wherein they ſettle their 


operations for the enſuing year. At the ſame time 
they carry with them their dead, for interment, 


bound up in buffaloes ſkins. Beſides thoſe that 


accompanied me, others were gone before, and the 
reſt were to follow. e 


e did 1 travel wi ith 1 cheerful and happy a 
company. But their mirth met with a ſudden and 


temporary allay from a violent ſtorm that overtook 
us one day on our paſſage. We had juſt landed, 


and were preparing to ſet up our tents for the night, 
when a heavy cloud overſpread the heavens, and 
the moſt dreadful thunder, Als and 1 rain Jud 


from 1 it, that ever I beheld. 


The Indiane were bpb terrified, and ran to 


ſuch ſhelter as they could find; for only a few tents 
were as yet erected. Apprehenfive of the danger 


that might enſue from ſtanding near any thing 


which could ſerve as a conductor, as the cloud 


appeared to contain ſuch an uncommon quantity 


of electrical fluid, I took my ſtand as far as poſſible 
from any covering; chuſing rather to be expoſed 


to the peltings of the ſtorm, than receive a fatal 
ſtroke. At this the Indians were greatly ſurpriſed, 


and drew conclufions from it not unfavourable to the 
opinion they already entertained of my reſolution. 
Yet I acknowledge that I was never more affected 


in my life; for nothing ſcarcely could exceed the 


terrific ſcene. The peals of thunder were ſo loud 
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that they ſhook the earth; and the Iightaing flaſhed 
along the ground in ſtreams of ſulphur ; ſo that the 
Indian chiefs themſelves, although their courage 
in war is uſually invincible, could not help trem- 
bling at the horrid combuſtion. As ſoon as the 
ſtorm was qver, they. flocked around me, and in- 
formed me, that it was a proof of the anger of the 


evil fpirits, whom they were apprehenſive that they 
had highly offended. 1 


When we arrived at the Great Cave; and the In- 
| dians had depoſited the remains of their deceaſed 
friends in the burial place that ſtands adjacent to it, 
they held their great council, into which I was ad- 
mitted, and at the ſame time had the honour to be 
inſtalled or adopted a chief of their bands. On this 
_ occaſion I made the following ſpeech, which I inſert, 
to give my readers a ſpecimen of the language and 
manner in which it is neceſſary to addreſs the Indi- 
ans, ſo as to engage their attention, and to render 
the ſpeaker's expreſſion conſonant to their ideas. 
It was delivered on the firſt day of May 1767. 


"ON My bothers, let of the numerous and ow: 
de erful Naudoweſſies! I rejoice that through my 
long abode with you, I can now ſpeak to you 
(though after an imperfe& manner) in your own 
tongue, like one of your own children. I rejoice - 
e alfo that I have had an opportunity ſo frequently 
to inform you of the glory and power of the great 
King that reigns over the Engliſh and other nati- 
ons; who is deſcended from a very ancient race 
of ſovereigns as old as the earth and waters; 
* whoſe feet ſtand on two great iſlands, larger than 
'* any you have ever ſeen, amidſt the greateſt waters 
in the world; whoſe head reaches to the ſun, and 
* whoſe arms encircle the whole earth; the num- 
per of whoſe warriors are equal to the trees in the 


1 
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44 rallies, the ſtalks of rice in yonder marſhes, or 
ee the blades of graſs in your great plains : who has 
* hundteds of canoes of his own, of ſuch amazing 


„ bigneſs, that all the waters in your country would 
e not ſuflice for one of them to ſwim in; each of 
« which have guns, not ſmall like mine, which you 
« ſee before you, but of ſuch magnitude, that an 


„hundred of your ſtouteſt young men would with 


« difficulty be able to carry one. And theſe are 
c equally ſurpriſing in their operation againſt the 

great king's enemies when engaged in battle; the 
= terror they carry with them, your language wants 


„words to expreſs. You may remember the other 


« day, when we were encamping at Wadawpaw- 
© meneſotor, the black clouds, the wind, the fire, 


< the ſtupendous noiſe, the horrible cracks, and the 
00 trembling of the earth, which then alarmed you, 


and gave you reaſon to think your gods were 
| © angry with you; not unlike theſe are the warlike 


implements of the Engliſh, when they are fighr⸗ 
— ing the battles of their great Ang. 


« Several of the chiefs of your bands have often: | 
0 1695 me, in times paſt, when I dwelt with you 


* in your tents, that they much wiſhed to be counted 


* among the children and allies of the great king 
my maſter. You may remember how often you 
* © have deſired me, when I returned again to my 


own country, to acquaint the great king of your 


* good diſpoſition towards him and his ſubjects, and 


8 * that you wiſhed for traders from the Englith to 
* come among „ e 


Being now about to take my „leave of you, and 


to return to my own country, a long way towards 
the riſing ſun, I again aſk you to tell me, whether 

Jou continue of the ſame mind as when I ſpoke to 
vou in council laſt winter; and as there are now 


* 
* 


2 
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« ſeveral of your chiefs here, who came from the 
« preat plains towards the ſetting of the ſun, whom! 
©« have never ſpoke with in council before, I aſk you 
% to let me know, if you are all willing to acknow- 
„ ledge yourſelves the children of my great maſter 
the King of the Engliſh and other nations, as | 
* ſhall take the firſt opportunity to acquaint him of 
#8 your deſires and good intentions. 


6 


Ae 


I charge you not to give heed to bad reports; 

“ for there are wicked birds flying about among the 
© neighbouring nations, who may whiſper evil 
© things in your ears againft the Engliſh, contrat) 
* to what J have told you; you mult not believe 
Ws them, for I have told "me the truth. 


« And as 1 for the chief that are about to go to 
* Michillimackinac, I ſhall take care to make for 
them and their ſuite, a {traight road, ſmooth waters, Wi 
and a clear ky ; ; that they may go there, and 

4. ſmoke the pipe of peace, and reſt ſecure on 2 
e beaver blanket, under the ſhade of the great tree 
a of peace. F arewell!“ 


* We 


_ 
* 


Io this ſpeech 1 rectived the following anſwer 
from the mouth of the principal chief: 


* Good. brother! I: am now about to tak to you 
« with the mouths of theſe my brothers, chiefs of the 
e eight bands of the powerful nation of the Nav- 
doweſſies. We believe and are well ſatisfied in 
© the truth of every thing you have told us about 
your great nation, and the great King, our greateli 
father; for whom we ſpread this beaver blanket, 
© that his fatherly protection may ever reſt eaſy and 
*© ſafe among us his children: your colours and you! 
arms agree with the accounts you have given u 
bout your great nation. Wedelire, that w when 196 


"as 
CC 
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« return, you will acquaint the great King how 


much the Naudoweſſies with to be counted among 1 


* 


« his good children, e 


0 vou may believe us when we tell you, that we 
will not open our ears to any who may dare to 


o peak evil of our great father the king of the . 


mn lin and other nations. 1 


„We thank you for Shit you have done for us 
« in making peace between the Naudoweſſies and 


« the. Chipeways, and hope, when you return to us 
« again, that you will complete this good work; and 
7 6c quite diſy nelling the clouds thar intervene, open 7 

dae blue ky of peace, and cauſe the bloody hatchet 
do be deep buried under the roots of the gr cat tree 


4.of Peace. | 


\ 


„We wiſh you to remember to repreſent to our 
7 great father, how much we deſire that traders may 
be ſent to abide among us, with ſuch things as we 
need, that the hearts of our young men, our wives, 

% and our children may be made glad. And may 
© peace ſubſiſt between us, ſo long as the ſun, the 
moon, the earth, and the waters fhall indure. 
Farewell!“ | 


L thought i it neceſſary t to caution the Indians againſt i 
giving heed to any bad reports that may reach them 


from the neighbouring nations, to the diſadvantage 


of the Engliſh, as I had heard, at different places 


through which I paſſed, that emiſfaries were {till em- 
ployed by the French to detach thoſe who were 


triendly to the Engliſh from their intereſt. And L 


faw, myſelf; ſeveral belts of wampum that had been 
es, for this purpoſe to ſome of the tribes I was 


among, On the delivery of each of theſe, a Talk 


L 
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Was held, wherein me Indians were told that the Eng. 
liſh, who were but a petty people, had ſtolen that 
country from their great father the king of France, 
whilſt he was aſleep; ; but that he would ſoon awake, 
and take them again under his protection. Theſe 
I found were ſent from Canada, by perſons who ap- 
peared to be well affected towards the government 
under which they lived. 1 


Whilſt I tarried at ho mouth of the River- St. 
Pierre, with theſe friendly Indians, I endeavoured to 
gain intelligence whether any goods had been ſent 
towards the Falls of St. Anthony for my uſe, agree- 
able to the promiſe I had received from the go- 
vernor when I left Michillimackinac. But finding 
from ſome Incians, who paſſed by in their return 
from thoſe parts, that this agreement had not been 
fulfilled, I was obliged to give up all thoughts of 
a proceeding further to the north-weſt by this route, 
according to my original plan. I therefore returned 
to La Prairie le Chien, where I procured as many 
goods from the traders I left there the preceding 
Pear, as they could ſpare. | 
As theſe, however, were not ſulficient to N 
me to renew my firſt deſign, I determined to endea- 
vour to make my way acroſs the country of the 
Chipeways to Lake Superior; in hopes of meet- 
ing at the Grand Portage on the north ſide of it, 
the traders that annually go from Michillimackinac 
to the north-weſt ; of whom I doubted not but that 
1 ſhould-be able to procure goods enough to anſwer 
my purpoſe, and alſo to penetrate through thoſe 
more northern parts to the Straits of Annian. 
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Ad I the more readily returned to La Prairie le 
Chien, as I could by that means the beiter full the 


U 
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ſies mentioned at the concluſion of my ſpeech. 
During my abode with this people, wiſhing to ſe- 


had adviſed ſome of the chiefs to go to Michilh- 
At the ſame time I had furniſhed them with a recom- 


In conſequence of this, one of the principal chiefs, 


nity of doing when they came with the reſt of their 


LM band to attend the grand council at the mouth of the 
wg WW River St. Pierre. Being obliged, on account of the 


diſappointment I had juſt been informed of, to re- 
turn ſo far down the Miſſiſſippi, I could from thence 
be more eaſily ſet them on their journey. 


As the intermediate parts of this river are much 


150 frequented by the Chipeways, with whom the Nau- 
90 doweſſies are continually At War, they thought it 
"cer. more prudent, being but a ſmall party, to take the 
fit. advantage of the night, than to travel with me by 
1 day; accordingly, no ſooner was the grand council 
ey broke up, than I took a friendly leave of theſe peo- 
3 ple, from whom [ had received innumerable civili- 
thole des, and purſued once more my voyage. 


The next morning, when I had proceeded ſome miles 
further, I perceived at a diſtance before me, a ſmoke, 


engagement I had made to the party of Naudoweſ- : 


cure them entirely in the intereſt of the Engliſh, I 1 
W mackinac, where they would have an opportunity 
of trading, and of hearing the accounts that I had en- 
tertained them with of my countrymen, confirmed, 
mendation to the governor, and given them every - 
direction neceſſary for their voyage. £ 


and twenty-five of an inferior rank, agreed to go 
the enſuing ſummer. This they took an opportu- 


I reached the eaſtern fide of Lake Pepin the fame 
night, when I went aſhore and encamped as uſual. 


which denoted that ſome Indians were near; and in 
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a ſhort time diſcovered ten or twelve tents, not far 
from the bank of the river. As I was apprehenſive 
that this was a party of the rovers I had before met 
with, I knew not what courſe to purſue. My atten- 
dants perſuaded me to endęavour to paſs by them on 
the oppoſite fide of the river ; but as I had hitherto 
found that the beſt way to enſure a friendly recep. 
tion from the Indians, is to meet them boldly, and 
without ſhewing any tokens of fear, I would by no 
means conſent to this propoſal. Inſtead of this, [ 
croſſed directly over, and landed in the midſt of 
them, for by this time the greateſt part o of them \ Were 
; ſtanding on the ſhore. V 


The firſt I accoſted were Chipeways inhabiting 
near the Ottowaw Lakes; who received me with 
great cordiality, and ſhook me by the hand in token 

of friendſhip. Ar ſome little diſtance behind theſe 

| ſtood a chief remarkably tall and well made, but of 
ſo ſtern an aſpect, that the moſt undaunted perſon 
could not behold him without feeling ſome degree 
of terror. He ſeemed to have paſſed the meridian of 
life, and by the mode in which he was painted and 
tatowed, I diſcovered that he was of high rank, How- 
ever, I approached him in a courteous manner, and 
f expected to have met with the ſame reception J had 
done from the other; but to my great ſurpriſe, he 
withheld his hand, and looking fiercely at me, ſaid, 
in the Chipeway tongue, Cawin niſhifhin ſaganoſh,” 
that is, © The Englift-are no good.” As he had his 
| tomahawk in his-hand, J expected that this laconic 
ſentence would have been followed with a blow; t0 
prevent which, I drew a piſtol from my. belt, and, 
holding it in a careleſs pohtion, paſſed cloſe by him, 
to let him ſee I was not afraid of him. 
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I learned ſoon after from the other 1 that 
this was a chief, called by the French the Grand 


\ 
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Sautor, or the great Chipeway Chief, for they de- 
nominate the Chipeway, Sautors. They likewiſe 


told me that he had been always a ſteady friend to 


that people, and when they delivered up Michilli- 


mackinac to the Engliſh on their evacuation of Ca- 
nada, the Grand Sautor had ſworn that he would 


ever remain the avowed enemy of its new poſſeſſors, 


as the territories on which the fort is built belonged 
f0 him. 


"Fading him thus diſpoſed, I took care to be. con- 
ſtandy on my guard whillt I ſtaid; but that he 


might not ſuppoſe I was driven away by his frowns, 
I took up my abode there for the night. I pitched 


my tent at ſome diſtance from the Indians, and had 
no fooner laid myſelf down to reſt, than I was 


W awakened by my French ſervant. Having been 


alarmed by the ſound of Indian muſic, he had run 


to the outſide of the tent, where he beheld a party of 
the young ſavages dancing towards us in an extra- 


ordinary manner, each carrying in his hand a torch 


fixed on the top of a long pole. But I ſhall defer 


W any further account of this uncommon entertain- 


ment, which at once ſurpriſed and alarmed me, till ; 


1 treat of the Indian dances. 


The next morning I continued my voyage, ind 
before night reached La Prairie le Chien ; at which 


place the.party of Naudoweſlies ſoon overtook me. 


Not long after the Grand Sautor alſo arrived, and 


before the Naudoweſſies left that place to continue 
their journey (o Michillimackinac, he found means, 


in conjunction with ſome French traders from Loui- 


fiana, to. draw from me about ten of the Naudo- 


wellic chiefs, whom he prcvailed upon to go towards | 


tnoſe Pars. ; — 
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The remainder proceeded, according to my di- 
rections, to the Engliſh fort; from whence I after- 
wards heard that they returned to their own country 
without any unfortunate accident befalling them, 
and greatly pleaſed with the reception they had met 
with; whilſt not more than half of thoſe who went 
to the ſouthward, through the difference of that 
ſouthern climate from their own, lived to reach their 
abode. And ſince I came to England I have been 
informed, that the Grand Sautor having rendered 
himſelf more and more diſgultful to the Engliſh, 
by his 1inveterate enmity towards them, was at 
length ſtabbed in his tent, as he encamped near Mi- 


chillimackinac, by a trader, ro whom 1 had related 
the foregoing ſtory. - 


I ſhould have remarked, that whatever Indians 
happen to meet at La Prairie le Chien, the great 
mart to which all who inhabit the adjacent countries 
reſort, though the nations to which they belong 
are at war with each other, yet they are obliged to 
reſtrain their enmity, and forbear all hoſtile acts 
during their ſtay there. This regulation has been 
long eſtabliſhed among them for their mutual con-. 
veniencies, as without it no trade could be carried 
on. The ſame rule is obſerved alſo at the Red 
Mountain (afterwards deſcribed), from whence they 
get the ſtone of which they make their pipes; theſe 
being indiſpenſable to the accommodation of every 


neefal, and tribe, a limilar reſtriction becomes 
needful, and is of public utility. 


The river "8 Pierre, which runs rough the 
territories of the Naudoweſlis, flows through a 
moſt delightful country, abounding with all the ne- 
cellaries of life, that grow ſpontaneouſly ; and with 
a Hittle cultivation, it might be made to produce even 
the luxuries of life. Wild rice grows here in great 
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abundance ; and every place 1s filled with trees bend- 


15 W ing under their loads of fruits, ſuch as plums, 
ry grapes, and apples; the meadows are covered with 
| bops, and- many forts of vegetables 5 whilſt the 
et ground is ſtored with uſeful roots, with angelica, 
nt ſpikenard, and ground nuts as large as hens' eggs. 
at At a little diſtance from the ſides of the river are 
ir eminences, from whence you have views that cannot 
en be exceeded, even by the moſt beautiful of thoſe 1 
ed have already deſcribed ; amidſt theſe are delightful 
ſh, W groves, and ſuch amazing quantities of maples, that 
at i they would produce ſugar ſufficient for any number 
Hi. of inhabitants. „FVV - - 
_- A little way from the mouth of this river, on the 
north fide of it, ſtands a hill, one part of which, 
ans bat towards the Miſliſlippi, is compoſed entirely of 
8 i white ſtone, of the ſame ſoft nature as that I have 
ties before deſeribed; for ſuch, indeed, is all the ſtone 
ong Kh this country. But what appears remarkable, is, 
ro i that the colour of It is as white as the driven ſnow. 
1s 8 The outward part of 1t was crumbled by the wind 
EP and weather into heaps of ſand, of which a beautiful 
a compoſition might be made; or, I am of opinion 
ed chat, when properly treated, the ſtone itſelf would 
Ned grow harder by time, and have a very noble effect 
hey in architecture. 8 
very p. * that branch which is termed the Marble 
mes River, is a mountain, from whence the Indians get 
PE a ſort of red ſtone, out of which they.hew the bowls 
8 of their pipes. In ſome of theſe parts is found a 
the black, hard clay, or rather ſtone, of which the 
* 4 Naudoweſſies make their family utenſils. This 
. country likewiſe abounds with a milk-white clay, 
wick bf which China ware might be made equal in good- 
ren 1 to the Aſiatic; and alſo with a blue clay that 
oreat rves the Indians for paint; with this laſt they con- 
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trive, by mixing it with the red ſtone powdered; 
to paint themſelves of different colours. Thoſe that 
can get the blue clay here mentioned, paint themſelves 
very much with it; particularly when they are about 
to begin their ſports and paſtimes. It is alſo eſteem- 
ed by them a mark of peace, as it has a reſemblance 
of a blue ſky, which with them is a ſymbol of it, 
and made uſe of in their ſpeeches as a figurative 8 
expreſſion to denote peace. When they wiſh to ſhew 
that their inclinations are pacific towards other tril es, 
they greatly ornament both embclyes and their 
belts with it. 
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Having concluded my buſineſs at La Pais ': 
Chien, I proceeded once more up the Miſſiſſippi, as Wi 
far as the place where the Chipeway River enters it 
a little below Lake Pepin. Here, having engaged 
an Indian pilot, I directed him to fer towards the 
Ottawaw Lakes, which lie near the head of this 
river. This he did, and I arrived at them the be- 


ginning of July. 


The Chipeway River, at its junction with the 
Miſliflippi, is about eighty yards wide, but is. much 
wider as you advance into it. Near thirty miles up it 
ſeparates into two branches, and I took my courſe 
through that which lies to the eaſtward. 

The country adjoining to the river, for about ſixty 
miles, is very level, and on its banks lie fine mea- 
dows, where larger droves of buffaloes and elks were 
feeding, than I obſerved in any other parts of my 
travels. The tract between the two branches of 
this river is termed the Road of War between the 
Chipeway and Naudoweſſie N 


7 


The country to the Falls is almoſt without any 
timber, and above that very uneven and rugged, 
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and cloſely wooded with pines, beach, maple; and 


birch. Here a moſt remarkable and aſtoniſhing 
ſight preſented itſelf to my view. In a wood, on 
the eaſt of the river, which was about three quarters 
of 2 mile in length, and in depth farther than my 


eye could reach, I obſerved that every tree, many 


of which were more than fix feet in circumference, 


bl own down. | 


Near 1 heads of this river, is 4 town of the Chi. 


conſiderable breadth) and lies adjacent to the banks of 


and can ſend out upwards of one hundred warriors, 


many of whom were fine ſtout young men. The 


houſes of it are built after the Indian manner, and 
have neat plantations behind them; but the inhabi- 


had ever been among. | obſerved that the women 
and children indulged themſelves in a cuſtom, which, 
though common, in fome degree, throughout every 
Indian nation, appears to be, according to our ideas, 
of the moſt nauſeous and indelicate nature; that of 


learching each other's heads, and eating the prey 
caught . 


number of ſmall lakes and catrying places that inter- 
M 


was lying flat on the ground, torn up by the roots. 
This appeared to have been done by ſome _extraor- 
dinary hurricane, that came from the welt ſome 
| years ago; but, how many I could not learn, as 1 
found no inhabitants near it, of whom I could 
gain information. The country on the weſt ſide 
of the river, from being leſs woody, bad eſcaped in 
a great meaſure this havock, as only a few trees wers 


peways, from whence it takes its name. It is ſituated 
on each ſide of the river (which at this place 1s of no 


a ſmall lake. This town contains about forty houles, 


tants, in general, ſeemed to be the naſtieſt people 


tn 1 [ left this town, and heel oli a 
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vened, I came to a head branch of the river St 


Croix. This branch I deſcended to a fork, and 
then aſcended another to its ſource. On both theſe 


rivers I diſcovered ſeveral mines of virgin cop- 
per, which was as pure as | that found 1 in any ofver 


Here I came to a ſmall brook, which my guide 
thought might be joined at ſome diſtance by ſireams 


that would at length render it navigable. The 


water at firſt was fo ſcanty, that my canoe would 


by no means ſwim in it; but having ſtopped up 
ſeveral old beaver dams, which had been broken 
down by the bunters, I was enabled to proceed for 
ſome miles, till by the junction of a few brooks, 
theſe aids became no longer neceſſary. In a ſhort 
time the. water increaſed to a moſt rapid river, which 
we deſcended till it entered into Lake Superior. 
This river 1 named after a gentleman that deſired 
io accompany me from the town of the Ottagau- 


mies to the carrying place on Lake Superior, God- 
, dard's 


River. 


To the Vell of this is 3 ſmall river, which 


alſo empties itſelf into the Lake. This I termed 


Strawberry River, from the great number of ſtraw- 
| berries of a good ſize and flavour that grew on Its 


covered with woods. The ſoil in ſome places is 
tolerably good, in others but indifferent. In the 


heads of the St Croix and the Chipeway Rivers, are 


exceeding fine ſturgeon.” All the wilderneſs be- 


tween the Mifſiſſippi and Lake Superior is called 
by the Indians, the Moſchettoe Country, and 1 
thought it moſt juſtly named; for, it being then 


The country from the Ottowaw Lakes, to Lake 
Superior, is in general very uneven and thickly 
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is WW ther ſeaſon, I never ſaw or felt ſo many of thoſe 
d inſects in my life. 
a 75 The latter end of July I arrived, after having 
= . coaſted through Weſt Bay, at the Grand Portage, 
HE which lies on the north-weſt borders of Lake Su- 
: perior. Here thoſe who go to the north-weſt 
1- trade, to the Lakes De Pluye, Dubois, &c. carry 
ns WO over their canoes and baggage about nine miles, 
he till they come to a number of. ſmall lakes, the wa- 
14 ters of ſome of which deſcend into Lake Superior, 
up and others into the river Bourbon. Lake Supe- 
Js rior from Weſt Bay to this place is bounded by 
10 rocks, except towards the ſouth-weſt part of the 
5 Bay where I firſt entered. it, where it was eas 
ort level. 
_ : Ar the grand Portage is a mall bay, before the 
red entrance of which. lies an iſland, that intercepts the 
„au- dreary and uninterrapted view over the Lake, 
d- which otherwiſe would have preſented itſelf, and 
makes the bay ſerene and pleaſant. Here I met a 
W large party of the Killiſtinoe and Aſſinipoil Indians, 
nich Vith their reſpective kings and their families. They 
3 were come to this place in order to meet the traders 
5 from Michillimackinac, who make this their road | 
1 to the north-weſt. From them I received the ſol- 
boving account of the lakes that lie to the. north- 
WH vl of Lake . = - 
Lake 1 
ickly ake Bourbon, the moſt northern of . Fs 
ENT diſcovered, received its name from the French tra- 
© ks ders who accompanied a party of Indians to Hud— 
He, ſon's Bay ſome years ago; and was thus denomi- 
= 5 nated by them in honour of the royal family of France. 
It is compoſed of the waters of the Bourbon river, 


which, as I have betore obſerved, riſes a great way 
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compoſed of the ſame waters. It is in length about 


themſelves into it, which as yet are not diſtinguiſhed 


| ſuch as trout-and ſturgeon, and alſo with others ol 


to the ſouthward, not far from the northern heads 
of the Miſiflippi. 


This lake is about eighty miles in Jeg north 


and ſouth, and is nearly circular. It has no very 
large iſlands on it. The land on the eaſtern fide is 
very good; and to the ſouth-weſt there are ſome 


mountains; in many other parts there are barren 
plains, bogs, and moraſſes. Its latitude is between 


fifty-two and fifty-four degrees north, and it lies 
nearly ſouth-weſt from Hudſon's Bay. As through 
its northern ſituation the weather there is extremely 
cold, only a few animals are to be found in the 
country that borders upon it. They gave me but an 


indifferent account either of the bealts, birds, or 
fiſhes. There are indeed ſome buffaloes of a ſmall 


ſize, which are fat and good about the latter end of 


ſummer, with a few mooſe and carriboo deer : how- 


ever, this deficiency is made up by the furs of every 


ſort that are to be met with in great plenty around 
the lake. The timber growing here Is ciefly hr, 


15 cedar, ſpruce, and lome maple, 


Lake Winnepeek, or, as the neh Write it, Lac 
Ouinipique, which lies neareſt to the foregoing, 1 


two hundred miles north and ſouth ; its breadth has 
never been properly aſcertained, but is ſuppoſed to 
be about one hundred miles in its wideſt part. This 
lake is very full of iſlands ; theſe are, however, of no 
great magnitude. Many conſiderable rivers empty 


by any names. The waters are ſtored with 1 
a fmaller kind peculiar to theſe lakes. 
The land on the ſouth- TOY part. of it is very 


good, eſpecially at the entrance of a large branch 
pf the river Bourbon, which flows from the ſouth: 
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ot On this river there is a factory that was built 
by the French, called Fort la Reine, to which the 
traders from Fichifticsckinae reſort to trade with 


the Aſſinipoils and Killiſtinoes. To this place the 
Mahabs, who inhabit a country two hundred and 


fifty miles ſouth - weſt, come alſo to trade with them; 


and bring great quantities of Indian corn, to ex- 
change for knives, tomahawks, and other articles. 
Thoſe people are ſuppoſed to dwell on ſome of the 
branches of the river of the Welt, = 


Lake Winnepeck has on the north-eaſt ſome. 
mountains, and on the eaſt many barren plains. The 
maple or ſugar tree grows here in great plenty, and 
there is likewiſe gathered an amazing quantity of 
rice, which proves that grain will flouriſh in theſe 
northern climates as well as in warmer. Buffaloes, 
carriboo, and mooſe deer, are numerous in theſe 
parts. The buffaloes of this country differ from 
thoſe that are found more to the ſouth only in ſize; 
the former being much ſmaller; juſt as the black f 
cattle of the northern parts of Great Britain differ 
from Engliſh oxen, 

On the waters that fall into this lake, the neigh- 
bouring nations take great numbers of excellent furs. 
Some of theſe they carry to the factories and ſettle- 


ments belonging to the Hudſon's Bay Company. 


ſituated above the entrance of the Bourbon River; 
but this they do with reluctance, on ſeveral accounts; 
tor ſome of the Aſſinipoils and Killiſtinoes, who 
uiually traded with the Company's ſervants, told 
me, that if they could be ſure of a conſtant ſupply of 
goods from Michillimackinac, they would not trade 
any where elſe. They ſhewed me ſome cloth and 


other articles that they had purchaſed at Hudſon's 


Bay, with which they were much diffatisfied, think- 
ing they had been greatly. pots upon in the barter. 
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Allowing that their accounts were true, I could not 
help joining in their opinion. But this diſſatisfac- 
tion might probably proceed, in a great meaſure, 
from the intrigues of the Canadian traders: for 
whilſt the French were in poſſeſſion of Michilli- 
mackinac, having acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the trade of the north-weſt countries, they were 
employed on that account, after the reduction of 
Canada, by the Engliſh traders there, in the eſta- 
bliſhment of this trade, with which they were them- 
ſelves quite unacquainted. One of the methods they 
took to withdraw thoſe Indians from their attach- 
ment to the Hudſon's Bay Company, and to engage 
their good opinion in behalf of their new employers, 
was by depreciating on all occaſions the Company's 
goods, and magnifying the advantages that would 
ariſe to them from trafficking entirely with the Ca- 
nadian traders. In this they too well ſucceeded, 
and from this, doubtleſs, did the diſſatisfaction the 
Aſſinipoils and Killiftinoes expreſſed to me, part- 
ly proceed. Bur another reaſon augmented it; and 
this was the length of their journey to the Hudſon's 
Bay factories, which, they informed me, took them 
up three months, during the ſummer heats, to go and 
return, and, from the ſmallneſs of their canoes, they 
could not carry more than a third of the beavers 
they killed. So that it is not to be wondered at, 
that theſe Indians ſhould wiſh to have traders come 
to reſide among them. It is true that the parts they 
inhabit are within the limits of the Hudſon's Bay ter- 
ritories; but the Company muſt be under the nece!- 
ſity of winking at an encroachment of this kind, as 
the Indians would without doubt protect the traders 
when among them. Beſides, the paſſports granted 
to the traders that go from Michillimackinac, give 
them liberty to trade to the north-weſt about Lake 
Superior; by which is meant Fort La Reine, Lake 
Winnepeek, or any other parts of the waters of the 
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Bourbon River, where the Couriers de Bois, or 'Tra- 
ders, may make it moſt convenient to reſide. 


Lac du Bois, as commonly termed by the 
French in their maps, or in Engliſh the Lake of the 
Wood, is ſo called from the multiplicity of wood 
growing on its banks; ſuch as oaks, pines, firs, 
W ipruce, &c. This lake lies ſtill higher upon a 
branch of the river Bourbon, and nearly eaſt from 
the ſouth end of Lake Winnepeek. It is of great 
depth in ſome places. Its length from eaſt to welt 
about ſeventy miles, and its greateſt breadih about 
forty miles. It has but few iſlands, and theſe of no 
great magnitude. The fiſhes, fowls, and quadrupeds 
that are found near it, vary but little from thoſe of 
the other two lakes. A few of the Killiſtinoe In- 
dians ſometimes encamp on the borders of it to fiſh 
and hunt. 0 „ 


This lake lies in the communication between 
Lake Superior, and the Lakes Winnepeek and Bour- 
bon. Its waters are not eſteemed quite ſo pure as 
thoſe of the other lakes, it having, in many places, a 
muddy bottom. e e 


Lac la Pluye, ſo called by the French, in Engliſh 
the Rainy Lake, is ſuppoſed to have acquired this 
name from the firſt travellers that paſſed over it 
meeting with an uncommon deal of rain; or, as ſome 
have affirmed, from a miſt like rain, occaſioned by 

a perpendicular water-fall that empties itſelf into a 
river which lies to the ſouth-weſt. N 


This lake appears to be divided by an iſthmus, near 
the middle, into two parts: the weſt part is called 
the Great Rainy Lake, the eaſt, the Little Rainy 
Lake, as being the leaſt diviſion. It lies a few miles 
kurther to the caſtward, on the ſame branch of the 
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Bourbon, than the laſt mentioned Lake. It is igt 


general very ſhallow in its depth. The broadeſt 


part of it is no more than twenty miles; its length 
including both about three hundred miles. In the 


welt part the water is very clear and good ; and ſome 


excellent fiſh are taken in it. A great many fow! 


reſort here in the fall of the year. Mooſe deer ate 
to be found in great plenty, and likewiſe the car- 


riboo, whoſe kin for breeches or gloves exceeds by 
far any other to be met with in North America. 


Ihe land on the borders of this lake is eſteemed, 
in ſome places, very good, but rather too thickly 


covered with wood. Here reſide a conſiderable 
band of the Cbipewa)s. . 


Faſt ward from this Jake lie ſeveral {mall ones, 


which extend in a ſtring to the great carrying place, 


and from thence into Lake Superior. Between theſe 
little lakes are ſeveral carrying places, which ren- 


der the trade to the north weilt difficult to accom- 


pliſh, and exceeding tedious, as it takes two years to 


| make one voyage from NMichillimackinac to theſe 


Red Lake is a - comparatively ſmall lake, at the 
head of a branch of the Bourbon River, which i; 
called by fome Red River. Its form is nearly round, 


and about ſixty miles in circumference. On one 


ſide of it is a tolerable large iſland, cloſe by which 2 
ſmall river enters. It bears Almoſt ſouth-eaſt boch 
from Lake Winnepeek and from Lake du Bow 
The parts adjacenc are very little known or fre- 
Jae even by the ſavages themſelves. 

Not far 8 this lake, a little to the ſouth-welt, Is 
another, called White Bear Lake, which is near!) 
about the fize of the laſt mentioned. The waters 


that compole this lake are the moſt northern of an) 


L 


f wat ſupply 1 the Miſnmmppi, and may be called with 
| propriety its moſt remote ſource. It is fed by two 
h or ihree ſmall rivers, or rather large brooks, 
le 
1e A few miles from i it, to the ſouth- eaſt, are a great 
vl number of ſmall lakes, none of which are more'than 
re ten miles in circu ference, that are called the 
Ta Thouſand Lakes. a the adjacent country is reck- 
7 oned the fineſt hunting for furs of any on this conti: 
a. nent; the Indians who hunt here ſeidom returning 
ed, without having their canoes loaded as deep as they 
ly can ſwim. 
ble 
Hoi juſt before obſerved that ie lake is 

the en northern ſource of the Miffſnppi „ 1 
les, ſhall here further remark, that before this river 
ce, enters the Gulf of Mexico, it has not run leſs, 
ele through | all its meanderings, than three thouſand 
en- miles; or, in a ſtraight line from north to ſouth, 
m- about twenty degrees, which is nearly fourteen hun- 
5 to dred E ngliſh miles. | Is. 
1ele | 

[ Phet Indians . me, that to the north- 

| weſt of Lake Winnepeek lies another, whoſe cir- 
the cumference vaſtly exceeded any they had given me 
. 15 an account of. They deſcribe it as much larger 
and, than Lake Superior. But as it appears to be ſo fa! 
one to the north-weſt, I ſhould imagine that it was not 
ch 2 a lake, , but rather the Archipelago, or broken _ 
both waters that form the communication between Hud- 
308. on's Bay and the northern Parts of the Pacific 
fre- Ocean. 
There are an infinite "number of ſmall lakes on 
t, 1 the more weſtern parts of the weſtern head-branches 


"= 
858 


ear) of the Miſſiſſippi, as well as between theſe and Lake 
Winnepeek, but none of them are large enough to 
N 
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ſuppoſe either of them to be the lake or waters 
meant by the Indians. 


They likewiſe informed' me, that ſome FI the 
northern branches of the Meſſorie and the ſouthern 
branches of the St. Pierre have a communication 
with each other, except for a mile, over which 
they carry their canoes. And by what I could 
learn from them, this is the road they take when 
their war parties make their excurſions upon the 
Pawnees and Pawnawnees, nations inhabiting ſome 
branches of the Meflorie river. In the country 
belonging to theſe people, it is faid, that mandrakes 
are frequently found, a fpecies of root reſembling 
human beings of both ſexes : and that theſe are more 


perfect than ſuch as are diſcovered about the Nite 
in Nether Ethiopia. 


A little to the north-weſt of the heads of the Mel: 
ſorie and St. Pierre, the Indians further told me, 
that there was a nation rather ſmaller and whiter 
than the neighbouring tribes, who cultivate the 
ground, and (as far as I could gather from their 
expreſſions) in fome meaſure, the arts. To this 
account they added, that ſome of the nations who 
inhabit thoſe parts chat lie to the welt of the Shining 
Mountains, have gold ſo plenty among them, that 
they make their moſt common utenſils of it. Theſe 
mountains (which I ſhall deſcribe more particu- 
larly hereafter). divide the waters that fall into 


the South Sea, from thoſe that run into the At- 
lantic. 1 


The vile dwelling near them are ſuppoſed to 
be ſome of the different tribes that were tributar} 
to the Mexican Kings, and who fled from their na- 
tive country, to feek an aſylum in theſe parts, abo!! 
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thet time of the conqueſt of Mexico by the Spaniards 


te 
more than two centuries 1 85 

"A As ſome Ednet of this ſuppoſition, it is 
wh remarked, that they have choſen the moit interior 
1 parts for their retreat, being ſtill prepoſſeſſed with a 
ch notion that the ſea-coalts have been infeſted ever 
ald ſince with monſters vomiting fire, and hurling about 
5 thunder and lightning; from whoſe bowels iſſued 
the men, who, with unſeen inſtruments, or by the 
980 power of magic, killed the harmleſs Indians at an 
try aſtoniſhing diſtance. From ſuck as theſe, their 
ks WY fore-tathers (according to a tradition among them 
ing Y that ſtill remains unimpaired) fled to the retired 
ore il abodes they now inhabit. For as they found that 
Jil: Ml the floating monſters, which had thus terrified them, 
could not approach the land, and that thoſe who bad 

deſcended from their files did not care to make 
Hel excurſions to any confiderable diſtance from them, 
. they formed a reſolution to betake themſelves to 
111 - ſome country, that lay far from the ſea-coaſts, 
the where only they could be ſecure from ſuch diaboli- 
hal cal enemies. They accordingly ſet out with their 
«i; families, and, after a long peregrination, ſettled 
who BY cbemſelves near theſe mountains, where they con- 
nine Ended they had found a Place of perfect ſecurity. 
= ; The Winnebagoes, dwelling on the Fox Rives 
ticu- (whom I have already treated-of ) are likewiſe ſup- 
into poſed to be ſome ſtrolling band from the Mexican 
„ Al. countries. But they are able to give only an im- 


perfect account of their original reſidence. T hey 
lay they formerly came a great way from the welt- 


ed to 

utar! among the Naudoweſſies; but as they are entirely 
r na. ignorant of the arts, or of the value of gold, it is ra- 
abon ther to be ſuppoſed, that they were driven from 


their ancient ſettlements by the above mentioned 


Ward, and were driven by wars to take refuge 
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emigrants, as they paſſed on towards their Preſent 
habitation. 


Theſe ſuppoſitions, however, may want confir- 
mation ; for the ſmaller tribes of Indians are ſub- 
ject to ſuch various alterations in their places of 
abode, from the wars they are continually engaged 
in, that it is almoſt impoſſible to aſcertain, after 
half a century, the original ſituation of any of them. 


That range of mountains, of which the Shining 
Mountains are a part, begins at Mexico, and con- 
tinuing northward, on the back or to the eaſt of Ca- 
ifornia, ſeparate the waters of thoſe numerous rivers 
that fall either into'the Gulf of Mexico, or the Gulf 
of California. From thence continuing their courſe 
ſtill northward,” between the ſources of the Miſſiſſippi 
and the rivers that run into the South Sea, they 
appear to end in about forty-ſeven or forty-eight 
degrees of north latitude ; ; where a number of rivers 
| ariſe, and empty themſelves either into the South 
Sea, into Hudſon's Bay, or into the waters that 

- communicate between theſe two ſeas. h 


Among theſe mountains, thoſe that le. to the 

0 weſt of the river St Pierre, are called the Shin - 

ing Mountains, from an infinite number of chryſtal 
ſtones, of an amazing ſize, with which they are 
covered, and which, when the ſun ſhines full 


upon them, ſparkle ſo as to be ſeen at a "oy great 
diſtance. | 


2 extraordinary range of mountains Is calcy- 

5 lated to be more than three thouſand miles in length, 
without any very conſiderable intervals, which! 
believe ſurpaſſes any thing of the kind in the other 
querters of the globe. Probably in future ages, they 

may be found to contain x more Tiches i in their bowel, 
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tar thoſe of Indoſtan and Malabar, or that are pro- 
duced on the golden coaſt of Guinea; nor will I 
except even the Peruvian mines. To the welt of 
theſe mountains, when explored by future Colum- 


buſes or Raleighs, may be found other lakes, ri- 


vers, and countries, fraught with all the neceſ- 


| faries or luxuries of life; and where future genera- 
tions may find an aſylum, whether driven from their 
country by the ravages of lawleſs tyrants, or by 
religious perſecutions, or reluctantly leaving it to 


remedy the inconveniencies ariſing from a-ſupera- 


bundant increaſe of inhabitants; whether, I ſay, 


impelled by theſe, or allured by hopes of commer- 


_ cial advantages, there is little doubt but their ex- 
pectations will be fully gratified in theſe rich and 


. unexhauſted 5 


But to return to the Aftfaipelly and Killiinoes, 


; whom J left at the Grand Portage, and from whom 


I received the foregoing account of the lakes that 
lie to the north-welt of this place, | 


The traders we expected being later this ſeafon 
than uſual, and our numbers very- conſiderable, for 


there were more than three hundred of us, the ſtock 
of proviſions we had brought with us was nearly 


exhauſted, and we waited with impatience f for tt. eir 


5 arrival. 


hu 4 whilſt we were expreſſing our wiſhes 


for this defirable event, and looking from an emi- 


nence in hopes of ſeeing them come over the lake, 


the chief prieſt belonging to the band of the Kil- 


liſtinoes, told us, that he would endeavour to ob- 
tain a conference with the Great Spirit, and know 


from him when the traders would arrive. I paid 
little attention to this declaration, ſuppoſing that 


it would be Ones of ſome juggling trick, juſt 
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| ſufficiently covered to deceive the ignorant Indi- 
ans. But the king of that tribe telling me that this 


was undertaken by the prieſt chiefly to alleviate 


my anxiety, and at the ſame time to convince me 
how much int-reſt he had with the Great Spirit, I 
thought it neceſſary to reltrain my animadverſions 
on his deſign. 1 Gp - 


The following evening was fixed upon for this 


ſpiritual conference. When every thing had been 


properly. prepared, the king came to me and led 


me to a capacious tent, the covering of which was 
drawn up, ſo as to tender what was tranſacting 
Within, vifible to thoſe who ſtood without. We 
found the tent ſurrounded by a great number of the 
Indians, but we readily gained admiſſion, and ſeated 
ourſelves on ſkins laid on the ground for that pur- : 
_ Poſe. 


15 
In the center 1 obſerved that there was a place of 


an oblong ſhape, which was compoſed of ſtakes 
ſtuck in the ground, with intervals between, ſo as 
to form a kind of cheſt or coffin, large enough to 
contain the body of a man. Theſe were of a mid- 


dle ſize, and placed at ſuch x diſtance from each 


bother, that whatever lay between them was readily 
to be diſcerned. The tent was perfectly illuminated 
by a great number of torches made of ſplinters cut 
from the pine or birch tree, which the Waben, held 
in their hands. 


Ia a few minutes the prieſt entered; when an 


amazing large elk's ſkin being ſpread on the ground 
juſt at my feet, he laid himſelf down upon it, after 
having ſtript himſelf of every garment, except that 
which he wore cloſe about the middle. Being now 


proſtrate on his back, he firſt laid hold of one fide of 


we {kin and folded 1 it over him, and then the other; ; 


— 
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leaving only his head uncovered. This was no 
ſooner done, than one of the young men who ſtood. 
by, took about forty yards of ſtrong cord, made 
alſo of an elk's hide, and rolled it tight round his 
body, fo that he was completely ſwathed within the 

= ſkin. Being thus bound up like an Egyptian mum- 
my, one took him by the heels, and the other-by 
the head, and lifted him over the pales into the 

_ encloſure. I could alſo now behold him as plain 
as l had hitherto done, and I took care not to turn 
my eyes a moment from the object before me, that 
T might the more readily detect the artifice ; for 


ſuch I doubted not it would turn out to be. 


The prieſt had not lain in this ſituation more than 
a few ſeconds, when he began to mutter. This he 
continued to do for ſome time, and then by degrees 
grew louder and louder, till at length he ſpoke 
articulately; however, what he uttered was in ſuch 
a mixed jargon of the Chipeway,. Ottawaw, and ; 
Killiſtinoe languages, that I could underſtand but 1 
very little of it. Having continued in this tone for 

a a conſiderable while, he at laſt exerted his voice to 

its utmoſt pitch, ſometimes raving, and ſometimes 

praying, till he had worked himſelf into ſuch an agt- 

tation, that he foamed at the mouth. CES, 


After having remained near three quarters of an 
hour in the place, and continued his vociferation 
= with nnabated vigour, he ſeemed to be. quite ex- 
| hauſted, and remained fpeechleſs. But in an inſtant 
| he ſprung upon his feet, notwithſtanding at the time 
he was put in, it appeared impoſſible for him to 
move either his legs or arms, and ſhaking off his 
covering, as quick as if the bands with which it had 
been bound were burned aſunder, he began to ad- 
| dreſs thoſe who ſtood around, in a firm and audible 
voice. My brothers,” faid he, © the Great 
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& Spirit has deigned to bold a Talk with his ſervant , 
at my earneſt requeſt. He has not, indeed, told 
| 66 me when the perſons we expect will be here; but 
to- morrow, ſoon after the ſun has reached: his 


i 


64 higheſt point in the heavens, a canoe will arrive, | 


- 4 whoſe people will inform us when the fraders 
- Ec will come. | | 
4 of 


Having faid this, he 3 out of the incloſure, 
| and, after he had put on his robes, diſmiſſed the aſſem- 
bly. 1 own I was greatly aſtogiſhed at what I had | 
ſeen; but as 1 obſerved that every eye in the com- 
pany was fixed on me with a view to diſcover my 
n, | carefully concealed every emotion. 15 


i The next day the ſun ſhone bright, and ROS be. 
fore noon all the Indians were gathered together on 
the eminence that overlooked the lake. The old; 
TT King came to me, and alked me whether 1 had i! 
much confidence in what the prieſt had foretold, as; 
to join his people on the hill, and wait for the com- 
pletion of it ? I told him, I was at a loſs what opinion 
to form of the prediction, but that I would readily 
attend him. On this we walked. together to the 
place where the others were aſſembled. Eyery eye 
was again fixed by turns on me and on the lake; 
when juſt as the ſun had feached his zenith, agreeable 
to what the prieſt had foretold, a eanoe came round 
a point of land about a league diſtant. The Indians 
no ſooner beheld it, than they ſet up an univerſal 
| tout, and by their looks ſeemed to triumph in the 
_ Intereſt their prieſt: mas Wy had with the 
Great Spirit. 


In leſs than an hour the canoe reached the ſhore, 
When I attended the king and chiefs to receive thoſe 
who were on board. As ſoon as the men were 
landed, we > walked all W to the king's tent, 


— - - 
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when cet to their invarlable cuſtom, we e began 
to ſmoke; and this we did, notwithſtanding our im- 
patience to know the tidings they brought, without 

; aſking any queſtions ; for the Indians are the moſt 
deliberate people in the world. However, after 
ſome trivial converſation, the king enquired of them, 
whether they. had ſeen any thing of the traders? 
The men replied, that they had parted from them a 
few days before, and that they propoſed being here 
che ſecond day from the preſent. They according- 
ly arrived at. that time, greatly to our ſatisfaction, 
put more particularly ſo to.that of the Indians, who 
ound by this event the importance both of their 
drieſt and of their nation greatly augmented i in the 
828 of a ſtranger. 9 8 


/ 


This ſtory I acknowledge appears to carry with it - 
Links of great credulity in the relater. But no one 
is leſs. tinctured with that weakneſs than myſelf. 
The circumſtances of it, I own, are of a very extra- 
K nature; { however, as I can a youch for their 


1 have ds obſerved that the Alknipoils with 
a party of whom 1 met here, are a revolted band of 
the Naudoweſſies; who on account of ſome real or 
imagined grievances, for the Indians in general are 
very tenacious of their liberty, had ſeparated them- 
ſelves from their countrymen, and ſought for free- 
dom at the expence of their eaſe. For the country 
they now inhabit about the borders of Lake 1 88 
0 
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£1 | peck, being much farther, north, is not near r ſo fertile 
"ny or agreeable as that they have relinquiſhed. They 
"Wy ſtill retain the language and manners of their former 
0 aſſociates, 25 
. 
i ; The Killiſtinoes, 1 now. the neighbours and allies of 
1 the Aſſinipoils, for they alſo dwell near the ſame 
9 lake, and on the waters of the river Bourbon, ap- 
tt. pear to have been originally a tribe of the Chipe- 
. ways, as they ſpeak their language, though in a dif- 
128 ferent diale&t. Their nation confiſts of about three 
or four hundred warriors, and they ſeem to be a 
hardy, brave people. I have already given an ac- 
count of their country when [I treated of Lake Win- 
nepeek. As they reſide within the limits of Hud- 
ſon's Bay, they generally trade at the factories which 
belong to that company, but, for the reaſons men- 
| tioned before, they frequently come to the place 
where happened to join them, in order to meet the 
. traders from ie enden ne I IS 


The anxiety I had felt on account of the traders* 
delay, was not much alleviated by their arrival. I 
again found my expectations diſappointed, for I was 

not able to procure the goods I wanted from any of 

them. I was therefore obliged to give over my de- 

ſigns, and return to the place from whence l firſt be- 

gan my extenſive circuit. I accordingly. took leave 

of the old king of the Killiſtinoes, with the chiefs of 

both bands, and departed. This prince was up- 
Wards of fixty years of age, tall and lightly made, 

but he carried himſelf very erect. He was of a 
courteous, affable diſpoſition, and treated me, as did 

all the chiets, with great civility, 
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2 obferee: that this people ſtill continued a cuſ- 
tom, that appeared to have been univerſal before 
any of them became acquainted with the manners 
of the Europeans, that of complimenting ſtrangers 
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with the company of their wives; and this is not 
only practiſed by the lower ranks, but the chiefs 


themſelves, who eſteem it the greateſt proof of 


courteſy they can give a ſtranger. 


The beginning of October, after having coaſted 


round the north and eaſt borders of Lake Superior, 
I arrived at Cadot's Fort, which adjoins to the Falls 
of St Marie, and is ſituated near the ſouth - weſt 
C 35 


Lake Superior, formerly termed the Upper Lake, 


from its northern ſituation, is ſo called on account 


of its being ſuperior in maguitude to any of the 
Lakes on that vaſt continent. It might juſtly be 
termed the Caſpian of America, and is ſuppoſed to 
be the largeſt body of freſh water on the globe. Its 
circumference, according to the French charts, is 
about fifteen hundred miles; but I believe, that 
if it was coaſted round, and the utmoſt extent of 


every bay taken, it would exceed fixteen hundred. 


KH After I firſt entered it from Goddard's River on the 


weſt Bay, I coaſted near twelve hundred miles of the 


north and eaſt ſhores of it, and obſerved that the 
| greateſt part of that extenſive tract was bounded by 


rocks and uneven ground. The water in general | 
appeared to lie on a bed of rocks. When it was 

calm, and the ſun ſhone bright, I could fit in my 

canoe, where the depth was upwards of fix fathoms, 
and plainly ſee huge piles of ſtone at the bottom, of 
different ſhapes, ſome of which appeared as if they 
were hewn. The water at this time was as pure and 
tranſparent as air; and my canoe feemed as if it 
hung ſuſpended in that element. It was impoſlible 
to look attentively through this limpid medium at 
the rocks below, without finding, before many mi- 
nutes were elapſed, my head ſwim, and my eyes no 
longer able to behold the dazzling ſcene. 
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dinary property in the waters of this lake. Though 
it was in the month of July that I paſſed over it, and 


perambient air, impregnated with no ſmall degree of 


- about a fathom,' the water drawn from thence was 
ſo exceſhvely cold, that it had the ſame effect when 
received 1 into the mouth as ice. e 


but from the moſt exact obſervations I could make, 
it lies between forty- ſix and fifty degrees of north 
latitude, and between eighty-four and ninety- three 


degrees of welt longitude,” from the meridian of 
London, e 8 


— 
—— Co 


are very large; and if the land of them is proper for 
cultivation, there appears to be ſufficient to form on 


| Royal, which cannot be leſs than an hundred miles 
long, and in many places forty broad. But there is 
no way at preſent of aſcertaining the exact length or 
breadth 9 Even the French, who always 
kept a (mall ſchooner on this lake, whilſt they were 
in poſſeſſion of Canada, by which they could have 
made this diſcovery, have only acquired 'a flight 
knowledge of the external parts of theſe iſlands; at 
leaſt they have never publiſhed any account of the 
internal Parſe. of them, that I could get beerdigen of, 
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that they had ever made any ſettlements on them, or 


= 4 —_— 
: o ' - 


I diſcovered alſo by accident another extraor- 


the ſurface of the water, from the heat of the ſu- 


warmth, yet on letting down a cup to the depth of 


The fireman of this Jake i is variouſly laid down; Þ 


There: are many W in this 1 two of which 


each a conſiderable province; eſpecially on Iſſe 


Nor was I able to diſcover from any of the conver- 
ſations which I held with the neighbouring Indians, 


even landed there in their hunting excurſions. From 
what I could gather by their diſcourſe, they ſuppoſe 
hem to bare been, from the firſt formation, the 


/ 
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reſidence of the Great Spirit : and relate many ridi- 
culous ſtories of enchantment and magical tricks, 
that had been experienced by ſuch as were obliged 


through ſtreſs of weather to take ſhelter on them. 


One of the Chipeway chiefs told me, that hand of 
their people being once driven on the iſland of Mau- 
repas, which lies to the north eaſt part of the lake, 


found on it large quantities of heavy, ſhining, yel- 
low ſand, that from their deſcription muſt have 
been gold duſt, Being ſtruck with the beautiful ap- 


pearance of it, in the morning, when they re-entered 


their canoe, they attempted to bring ſome away; 
bur a ſpirit of amazing ſize, according to their ac- 
count, ſixty feet in height, ſtrode in the water af- 
ter them, and commanded them to deliver back : 


| what they had taken away. Terrified at his gigantic 


ſtature, and ſeeing that he had nearly overtaken them, 
they were glad to reſtore their ſhining treaſure; on 


which they were ſuffered to depart without further 


moleſtation. Since this incident, no Indian that has 
ever heard of it, will venture near the ſame haunted 
coaſt. Beſides this, they recounted to me many 


other ſtories of theſe iſlands, N fabulous. 


The country on the north and caſt parts of Lake 
Superior is very mountainous and barren. The 
weather being intenſely cold 1n the winter, and the 
{un having but little power in the ſummer, vegeta- 
tion there is very flow ; and conſequently but little. 


fruit is to be found on its ſhore. It however pro- 


duces ſome few ſpecies in great abundance. Whortle. 
berries of an uncommon ſize and fine flavour, grow 


on the mountains near the lake in amazing quan- 
tities; as do black currants and gooſberries i in the 
lame luxuriant manner. 


But the fruit which exceeds all the others, i is a 


berry — a raſberry in its manner of growth, 
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but of a lighter red, and much larger; its taſte is 
far more delicious than the fruit I have compared 
it to, notwithſtanding that it is fo highly eſteemed in 
Europe: it grows on a ſhrub of the nature of a vine, 
with leaves timilar to thoſe of the grape; and I am 
perſuaded that was it tranſplanted into a warmer 
and more kindly climate, it would prove a molt rare 
and Aae fruit. 
Two very large rivers empty themſelves 1 into this 
lake, on the north and north-eaſt fide; one is called 
the Nipegon River, or, as the French provounce it, 
Allanipegon, which leads to a band of the Chipeways, 
inhabiting a lake of the ſame name, and the other is 
termed the Michipicooton River, the ſource of 
which is fituated towards James's Bay, from whence 
there is but a ſhort carriage to another river, which 
empties itſelf into that bay, at'a fort belonging to 
the Company. It was by this paſſage that a party of 
French from Michillimackinac invaded the ſettle- 
ments of that ſociety in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Having taken and deſtroyed their forts, they brought 
the'cannon which they found in them to the fortrels 
from whence they had iflued ; theſe were ſmall braſs 
pieces, and . there to the preſent time; hav- 
ing, through the uſual revolutions of eee re: 
turned to the poſſeſlion of their tormer maſters, 


Not far from the Nipegon i is a ſmall. river, that, 
juſt before it enters the lake, has a perpendicular fall 


from the top of a mountain, of more than ſix hun- 


dred feet. Being very narrow, it appears at a dil 
tance like a white garter ſuſpended i in the air. 


A faw: Indians inhabit round the rn borders 
of this lake, ſuppoſed to be the remains of the Al- 
gonkins, who formerly poſſeſſed this country, but 
who have been nearly extirpated by the Iroquois of 
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Canada, Lake Superior has near forty. rivers that 
fall into it, ſome of which are of confiderable fize. 
On the ſouth ſide of it is a remarkable point or cape, 
of about ſixty miles in length, called Point Chego- 
megan. It might as properly be termed a peninſula, 
as it is nearly ſeparated from the continent, on the 


eaſt ſide, by a narrow bay that extends from eaſt to 
weft. Canoes have but a ſhort portage acroſs the 


iſthmus, whereas, if they coaſt it round, the voyage 
is more than an hundred miles. | 


About that diſtance to the weſt of the cape juſt. 
deſcribed; a confiderable river falls into the lake, 
the head of which is compoſed of a great aſſemblage 
of ſmall ſtreams. This river is remarkable for tire 
abundance of virgin: copper that is found on and near 


its banks: A metal which is met with alſo in ſeveral 


other places on this coaſt. I obſerved that many of 
the ſmall iſlands, particularly thoſe on the eaſtern 
ſhores, were covered with copper ore. They ap- 
peared like beds of copperas, of which many tons 
lay in a ſmall place. N 5 


A company of adventurers from England began, 


don after the conqueſt of Canada, to bring away 


lome of this metal, but the diſtracted ſituation of 
affairs in America, has obliged them to relinquith 
their ſcheme. It might in future times be made a 
very advantageous trade, as the metal, which coſts. 


nothing on the ſpot, and requires but little expence 


to get it on board, could be conveyed in boats or 
canoes through the Falls of St. Marie, to the Iſle of 


St. Joſeph, which lies at the bottom of the Straits 


near the entrance into Lake Huron; from thence it 
might be put on board larger veſſels, and in them 
tranſported acroſs that lake to the Falls of Niagara; 
then being carried. by land acroſs the Portage, it 
might be conveyed without much more obſtruction 


Very ſmall crabs, not larger than a half crown 
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to Quebec. The cheapneſs and eaſe with which 
any quantity of it may be procured, will make up 
for the length of way that is neceflary to tranſport it 
before it reaches the fea coaſt, and enable the pro- 
prietors to ſend it to foreign markets on as good 
terms as it can be exported from other countries. 


Lake n, abounds with a Wien of fiſh, the 
principal and beſt are the trout and ſturgeon, which 
may be caught at almoſt any ſeaſon in the greateſt 
abundance. The trouts in general weigh about 
twelve pounds, but ſome are caught that exceed fifty. 
| Beſides theſe, a fpecies of white fiſh is taken in great 
quantities here, that reſemble a ſhad in their ſhape, 
but they are rather thicker, and leſs bony; they 
weigh about four pounds each, and are of a delicious 
taſte. The beſt way of catching thefe fiſn is with a 
net; but the trout might be ak at all times with 
the hook. There are likewiſe many ſorts of ſmaller 
| fiſh in great plenty here, and which may be taken 
Vith eaſe 5 among theſe is a ſort reſembling a herring, 
that are generally made uſe of as a bait for the trout. 


| piece, are found both 1 in this and Lake Michigan. 


This lake is as much affected by 3 as the 
Atlantic Ocean; the waves run as high, and are 
equally as dangerous to ſhips. It diſcharges its wa- 
ters from the ſouth-eaſt corner, through the Straits 
of St. Marie. At the upper end of theſe Straits 
ſtands a fort that receives its name from them, com- 
manded by Monſ. Cadot, a French Canadian, who 
being proprietor of the ſoil, is ſtill permitted to 
keep poſſeſſion of it. Near this fort i is a very ſtrong 
rapid river, againſt which, though it is impoſſible 
for canoes to aſcend, yet when conducted by careful 
plot, they may. paſs down without danger. 
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Though Lake Superior, as I have before obſerved, 


is ſupplied. by near forty rivers, many of which are 
conſiderable. ones; yet it does not appear that one 
tenth part of the waters which ate conveyed into it 
by theſe rivers, are carried off at this evacuation. 


How ſuch a ſuperabundance of waters can be diſpo- 
{cd of, as it muſt certainly be by ſome means or 


other, without which the circumference of the lake 


would be continually enlarging, 1 know not: that it 
does not empty itſelf, as the Mediterranean ſea is 
ſuppoſed to do, by an under current, which per- 


petually counteracts that near the ſurface, is cer- 
tain; for the ſtream that paſſes over the rock is not 


more than five or ſix feet in depth, and the whole of 
it paſſes on through. the ſtraits into the adjacent 
lake; nor is it probable that ſo great a quantity can 
be abſorbed by exhalations ; conſequently they muſt | 
find a paſſage through ſome ſubterranean cavities, 
deep, unfathomable, and never to be explored. 


The Falls of St Marie do not deſcend perpendi- | 
cularly, as thoſe of Niagara or St. Anthony do, but 
confilt of a rapid which. continues near three quar- 


ters of a mile, over which canoes well piloted might 
halt. 


At the bottom of theſe Falls, Nature has formed 
a moſt .commodious ſtation for catching the fiſh 


which are to be found there in immenſe quantities. . 
| Perſons ſtanding on the rocks that lie adjacent to it 
may take, with dipping nets, about the months of 
September and October, the white fiſh before men- 


tioned; at that ſeaſon, together with ſeveral other 
ſpecies, they crowd up to this ſpot in ſuch amazing 
ſhoals, that enough may be taken to ſupply, when 


properly cured, thouſands of inhabitants throughout 
the 8 TY | 
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25 up as the iſland of St Joſeph. 
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The Straits of St Marie are about forty miles 


long, bearing ſouth- eaſt, but varying much in their 
| breadth. The current between the Falls and Lake 
Huron 1s not ſo rapid as might be expected, nor do 


they prevent the navigation of fhips of burden as far 


\ 


1 Ras been obCrvad by adi that FT entrance 


into Lake Suprior, from theſe Straits, affords one of 
the molt pteafing proſpeQs in the world. The 
place in which this might be viewed to the greateſt 
advantage, 1s juſt at the opening of the lake, from 
whence may be ſeen on the left, many beautiful lit. 
tle iſlands, that extend a conſiderable way before 


you; and on the right, an agreeable ſucceſſion of 


{mall points of land, that project a little way into 


the water, and contiibate. with-the ſmall iſlands, to 
render this delightful baſon (as it might be termed) 
calm and ſecure from the ravages of thoſe tempel- 


tuous winds by which the joining. lake is fre- 
quently troubled. 


Lake Huron, into which you now enter from the 
Straits of St Marie, is the next in magnitude to Lake 
Superior. Ir lies between forty-two and forty-ſix 


degrees of north latitude, and ſeyenty-nine and eigh- 
ty-five degrees of weſt longitude. Its ſhape is 


nearly triangular,” and its circumference about one 
thouſand miles. 


1 
/ 


On the north ide of it line's an end; that is re- 
markable for being near an hundred miles in length, 
and no more than eight miles broad. This iſland 
is known by the name of Manataulin, which ſigni· 
fies a Place of Spirits, and is conſidered by the la- 


dians as ſacred as thoſe already mentioned in Lake 
Superior. 


cb. 
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About the middle of the ſouth- weſt ſide of this 


lake is Saganaum Bay. The capes that ſeparate 


this bay from the lake are eighteen miles diſtant 
from each other ; near the middle of the intermediate 
ſpace ſtands two iſlands, which greatly tend to faci- 


litate the paſſage of canoes and ſmall veſſels, by 


alfording them ſhelter, as without this ſecurity it 
would not be prudent to venture acroſs ſo wide a 


ſea; and the coaſting round the bay would make the 
voyage. long and tedious. This bay is about eighty 


miles in length, and in n about eighteen or 
twenty miles broad. 


Nearly half way . Saganaum bee and the 


north- welt corner of the lake, lies another, which 
is termed Thunder Bay. The Indians, who have 
frequented theſe parts from time immemorial, and 


every European traveller that had paſſed through i it, 
have unanimouſly agreed to call it by this name, on 


account of the continual thunder they have always 
obſerved here. The bay is about nine miles broad, 


and the ſame in length; and whilſt I was paſſing over 
it, which took me up near twenty-four hours, it 


thundered and lightened during the greateſt part of 
the time to an exceſſive degree. 


There appeared to be no viſible reaſon for this, 


that I could diſcover, nor is the country in general 


ſubject to thunder ; the hills that ſtood around were 
not of a remarkable height, neither did the external 
parts of them ſeem to be covered with any ſulphurous 


ſubſtance. But as this phœnomenon mult originate | 


from ſome natural cauſe, I conjecture that the ſhores 


of the bay, or the adjacent mountains, are either im- 


pregnated with an uncommon quantity of ſulphurous 
matter, or contain ſome metal or mineral apt to at- 


track in a great degree the electrical particles that 


are hourly borne over them by the paſſing clouds. 
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But the lutte of this, and thoſe other philoſophical 
-remarks which caſually occur throughout theſe Pages, 
1 T0 to the diſcuſſion of abler heads. 
The fiſh i in Lake Huron are inch the ſame as 
thoſe in Lake Superior. Some of the land on its 
banks is very fertile, and proper | for cultivation, but 
in other parts it is ſandy and barren. * The promon- 
tory that ſeparates this lake from Lake Michigan, is 
compoſed of a vaſt plain, upwards of one hundred 
miles long, but varying in its breadth, being from 
ten to fifteen miles broad. This tract, as I have 
before obſerved, is divided into almoſt an equal por- 
tion between the Ottawaw and Chipeway Indians. 
At the north-eaſt corner this lake has a communi- 
cation with Lake Michigan, by the Straits of HY: 
limackinac already deſcribed. 


1 bad like to kaw RR a very extraordinary 
circumſtance, relative to theſe Straits: According 
to obſervation made by the French, whillt they were 
in poſſeſſion of the fort, although there is no diur- 
nal flood or ebb to be perceived in theſe waters, yet, 
from an exact attention to their ſtate, a periodical 
alteration in them has been diſcovered; It was ob- 
ſerved that they roſe by gradual, but almoſt imper- 
ceptible degrees, till they had reached the height of 
about three feet. This was accompliſhed in ſeven 
years and a half, and in the ſame ſpace they as gen- 
tly decreaſed, till they had reached their former ſitua- 
tion ; ſo that in fifteen years they nad completed this 
inexplicable revolution. N 


* 

1 

1 
*. 
i 


At the time I was 110 the RAY of theſe obſer- 
vations could not be confirmed by the Engliſh, as 
they had then been only a few years in poſſeſſion of 
the fort, but they all agreed that ſome alteration in 
the limits of the Straits was apparent. All thels 
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i lakes are ſo affected by the winds, as ſometimes to 
have the appearance of a tide, according as they 
happen to blow; but this is only temporary and 
bak. ; | 

A great number of the Chipeway Indians live 
ſcattered around this lake, particularly near Saga- 
naum Bay. On its banks are found an amazing 
quantity of the ſand cherries, and in the adjacent 


country nearly the ſame fruit, as thoſe that grow 
about the other lakes. 


From the Falls of St Marie 1 leiſurely proceeded 
back to Michillimackinac, and arrived there the 
beginning of November 1767, having been fouteen 
months on this extenſive tour, travelling near four 
thouſand miles, and viſited twelve nations of In- 
dians, lying to the welt and north of this place. 
The winter fetting in ſoon after my arrival, I was 
obliged to tarry there till June following, the navi- 
gation over Lake Huron for large veſſels not be- 
ing open, on account of the ice, till that time. 
Meeting here with ſociable campany, I paſſed theſe 
months very agreeably, and without finding the 
hours tedious. | 


One of my aig amuſements was that of fiſhing 
for trouts. Though the Straits were covered with | 
ice, we found means to make holes through it, and 
letting down ſtrong lines of fifteen yards in length, 
to which were fixed three or four hooks baited with 
the ſmall fiſh before deſcribed, we frequently caught 
two at a time of forty pounds weight each; but the 
common fize is from ten to twenty pounds. Theſe 
are moſt delicious food. The method of preſerving 
them during the three months the winter generally 
kits, is by hanging them up in the air; and in one 
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night they will be frozen ſo hard that they will keep 
as "well as if they were cured with falt. 


I have only pointed out in a the olin of my travels 


the circuit I made from my leaving Michillimacki- 


nac tiil I arrived again at that fort. Thoſe countries 
that lie nearer to the colonies have been ſo often and 
ſo minutely deſcribed, that any further account 
of them would be uſeleſs. I ſhall therefore only 
give my readers, in the remainder of my journal, as 


Lat firſt propoled, a deſcription of the other great 


lakes of Canada, many of which I have navigated 


over, and relate at the ſame time a few particular 
incidents, that I truſt will not be found e 
or eee : 


In June 1768 1 left Michillimackinac, and re. 


turned in the Gladwyn Schooner, a veſſel of about 
_ eighty tons burthen, over Lake Huron to Lake St 
Clair, where we left the ſhip, and proceeded in 


boats to Detroit. This lake is about ninety miles 


in eircumference, and by the way of Huron River, 


which runs from the ſouth corner of Lake Huron, 
receives the waters of the three great lakes, Supe- 
rior, Michigan, and Huron. Its form is rather 
round, and in ſome places it is deep enough for the 
navigation of large veſſels, but towards the middle 


of it there is a bar of ſand, which prevents thoſe 


that are loaded from paſſing over it. Such as are in 
bailaſt only may find water ſufficient to carry them 
quite through ; the cargoes, however, of ſuch as are 


 freighted muſt be taken out, and after being tranſ- 


Ported acrols the bar 1n boats, re- apped again. 


The river that runs from Lake St Clair to Lake 
Erie (or rather the Strait, for thus it mig ht be 
termed from its name) is called Detroit, which i is in 
F rench, the Strait. It runs nearly ſouth, has a gen 
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tle current, and depth of water ſufficient for ſhips 


of confiderable burthen. The town of Detroit is 


ſituated on the weltern banks of this river, about 


nine miles below Lake St. Clair. 


Almoſt oppoſite, on the eaſtern ſhore, is the vil- 
lage of the ancient Hurons: a tribe of Indians which 


have been treated of by ſo many writers, that ad- 
hering to the reſtrictions I have laid myſelf under 
of only deſcribing places and people little known, 


or incidents that have paſſed unnoticed by others, 
I ſhall omit giving a deſcription. of them. A 


miſſionary of the order of Carthuſian Friars, by 


permiſſion of the Biſhop of Canada, reſides among 


them. 


The banks of the river Detroit, both above and 
below theſe towns, are covered with ſettlements 


that extend more than twenty miles; the country 
being exceedingly fruitful, and proper for the culti- 


vation of wheat, Indian corn, oats, and peaſe. It 
has alſo many ſpots of fine paſturage; but as the 


inhabitants, who are chieffy French that ſubmitted 


to the Engliſh government, after the conqueſt of 


theſe parts by General Amherſt, are more attentive 


to the Indian trade than to farming, it is but badly 


cultivated. 


The town of Detroit contains upwards of one 
hundred houſes. The {treets are ſomewhat regular, 

and have a range of very convenient and handlome 
| Þarracks, with a ſpacious parade at the ſouth end. 


On the welt ſide lies the king's garden, belonging 


to the governor, which is very well laid out, and 
kept in good order. The fortifications of the town 
confiſt of a ſirong ſtockade, made of round piles 
fixed firmly in the ground, and lined with pali- 
fades. Theſe are defended by ſome {mall baſtions, 
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on which are mounted a few indifferent cannon of 
an inconſiderable ſize, juſt ſufficient for its defence 
againſt the Indians, or an — not e with 
artillery.” 


The garriſon; i in time of ! peace, conſiſts of two 
hundred men, commanded by a field officer, who 
acts as chief magiſtrate under the governor of Ca- 

nada. Mr Turnbull, captain of the 6oth regiment, 
or Royal Americans, was commandant when I hap- 
pened to be there. This gentleman was deſervedly 
eſteemed and reſpected, both by the inhabitants and 
traders, for the propriety of his conduct; and I am 
_ (1; "ne happy to have an opportunity of thus publicly mak- 
Wk ing my acknowledgments to him for the civilities I 
5 received from him OY my ſtay. 


In the year 1762. in che month of july, it rained 
on this town and the parts adjacent, a ſulphureous 
water of the colour and conſiſtence of ink ; ſome of 
which being collected into bottles and wrote with, 
WA 5 appeared perfectly intelligible on the paper, and 
RR anſwered every purpoſe of that uſeful liquid. Soon 
1 N after, the Indian wars already ſpoken of, broke out 

in theſe parts. I mean not to ſay that this incident 
was ominous of them, notwithſtanding it is well 
known that innumerable well atteſted inſtances of 
extraordinary phænomena happening before extraor- 
dinary events, have been recorded in almcſt. every 
age by hiſtorians of veracity; I only relate the cir- 
cumſtance as a fact, of which I was informed by 
many perſons of undoubted probity, and leave my 
readers, as I have hitherto done, to draw their own 
concluſions from it. 


Pontiac, under whom the party that ſurpriſed 
Fort Michillimackinac, as related in the former part 
of this work, acted, was an enterpriſing chiet or 
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head warrior of the Miamies. During the late war 


between the Engliſh and the French, he had been 


a ſteady friend 6 the latter, and continued his inve- 
teracy to the former even after peace had been 
concluded between thoſe two nations. Unwilling 


to put an end to the depredations he had been ſo 
long engaged in, he collected an army of confede- 


rate Indians, conſilling of the nations before enu- 
merated, with an intention to renew the war. How- 


ever, inſtead of openly attacking the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments, he laid a ſcheme for taking by ſurpriſe thoſe 


forts on the extremities which they had lately gained 


poſſeſſion of. 


How Well the party he detached to take Fort 
Michillimackinac ſucceeded, the reader already 
knows. To get into his hands Detroit, a place of 
greater conſequence, and much berter guarded, re- 


quired Treater reſolution, and more conſummate 


art. He of courſe took the management of this 


expedition on himſelf, and drew near it with the 
principal body of his troops. . He was, however, 


prevented from carrying his deſigns into execution, 


by an apparently trivial and unforeſeen circumſtance. 


On ſuch does the inte of mighty empires frequently 


depend ! | 


The town of Detroit, when Pontiac formed his 
plan, was garriſoned by about three hundred men, 


commanded by Major Gladwyn, a gallant officer. 


As at that time every appearance of, war was at an 
end, and the Indians ſeemed to be on a friendly foot- 


ing, Pontiac approached the fort, without exciting 


any ſuſpicions in the breaſt of the governor or the 


inhabitants. He encamped at a little diſtance from 
it, and ſent to let the commandant know that he was 
come to trade; and being deſirous of brightening 
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the chain of peace between the Engliſh and his mr 
tion, deſired that he and his chiefs might be admit- 
ted to hold a council with him. The governor ſtill 


unſuſpicious, and not in the leaſt doubting the fin- 


cerity of the Indians, granted their general's requeſt, 
and fixed on the next morning for their reception. 


The evening of that day, an Indian woman, who 


had been employed by Major Gladwyn, -to make 
him a pair of Indian ſhoes, out of a curious elk-ſkin, . 
brought them home. The major was ſo pleaſed 


with them, that, intending theſe as a preſent for a 


friend, he ordered her to take the remainder back, 


and make it into others for himſelf. He then di- 


refed his ſervant to pay her for thoſe ſhe had done, 
and diſmiſſed her. The woman went to the door 


that led to the ſtreet, but no further; ſhe there loi- 


tered about, as if ſhe had not finiſhed the buſineſs 


on which the came. A ſervant at length obſerved 


her, and aſked her why ſhe ſtaid there; ; ſhe gave 


him, however, no luer. 


Some ſhort time after, the vovernar himſelf ſaw 


her, and enquired of his ſervant what occaſioned her 
ſtay. Not being able to get a ſatisfactory anſwer, 


he ordered the woman to be called in. When ſhe 


came into his preſence, he deſired to know what was 


the reaſon of her loitering about, and not haſtening 


home before the gates were ſhut, that ſhe might 


complete in due time the work he had given her 
to do. She told him, after much heſitation, that as 


he had always behaved with great goodneéſs towards 


her, ſhe was unwilling to take away the remainder 


of the ſkin, becauſe he put ſo great a value upon it; 
and yet had not been able to prevail upon herſelf to 


tell him ſo. He then aſked her, why ſhe was more 
reluctant to do fo now, than ſhe had been when ſhe 


made the former pair. With increaſed reluCtance 
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The anſwered, that he never would be able to bring. 


them back. 


is ant) being now e he inſiſted on 
her diſcloſing to him the ſecret that ſeemed to be 
ſtruggling in her boſom for utterance. At laſt, on 
receiving a promiſe that the intelligence ſhe was 


about to give him ſhould not turn to her prejudice, 


and that if it appeared to be beneficial, ſhe ſhould be 
rewarded for it, ſhe informed him, that at the council 


to be held wich the Indians the following day, 


Pontiac and his chiefs intended to murder him ; and, 
after having maſſacred the garriſon and inhabitants, 
to plunder the town. That for this purpoſe all the 5 
| chiefs who were to be admitted into the council-· room 
had cut their guns ſhort, ſo that they could conceal 
them under their blankets; ; with which, at a ſignal 
given by their general, on delivering the belt, they 
were all to riſe up, and inſtantly to fire on him and 
his attendants. Having effected this, they were 
immediately to ruſh into the town, where they would 
find themſelves ſupported by a great number of their 

warriors, that were to come into it during the ſitting 


of the council, under pretence of trading, but pri- 


vately armed in the ſame manner. Having gained 
from the woman every neceſſary particular relative 
to the plot, and alſo of the means by which ſhe ac- 


quired a knowledge of them, he diſmiſſed her with 


injunctions of ſecreſy, and a promiſe of fulfilling on 
his part with de the Aae ente he ag 


entered | Into. 


The intelligence the governor had juſt received | 


gave him great uneaſineſs ; ; and he immediately con- 


lulted the officer who was next to him in command, 
on the ſubject. But that gentleman confidering the 
information as a ſtory invented for ſome artful pur- 


Pon, > adviſed him to pay no attention to it. This 
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concluſion, however, had happily no weight with 
him. He thought it prudent to conclude it to be 
true, till he was convinced that it was not ſo; and 
therefore, without revealing his ſuſpicions to any 
other perſon, he took every needful precaution that 
the time would admit of. He walked round the fort 
during the whole night, and ſaw himſelf that every 
centinel was on duty, and every Nb N of defence 
in Proper order. 
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As he traverſed the ramparts, which lay neareſt 
to the Indian camp, he heard them in high feſtivity, 
and, little imagining that their plot was diſcovered, 

probably pleaſing themſelves with the anticipation of 
their ſucceſs. As ſoon as the morning dawned, he 
ordered all the garriſon under arms; and then im. 
parting his apprehenſions to a few of the principal 
officers, gave them ſuch directions as he thought ne- 
ceſſary. At the ſame time he ſent round to all the 
traders, to inform them, that as it was expected a 
great number of Indians would enter the town that 
day, who might be inclined to plunder, he deſired 
they would have their arms 9 875 and repel even 
attempt of that kind, 1 7 


About ten o'clock, Pontiac and his chiefs arrived, 
and were conducted to the council chamber, where 
the governor and his principal officers, each with 
piſtols in their belts, awaited his arrival. As the 
Indians paſſed on, they could not help obſerving 
that a greater number of troops than uſual were 
drawn up on the parade, or marching about. No 
ſooner were they entered, and ſeated on the {kins 
prepared for them, than Pontiac aſked the governor 
on what occaſion his young men, meaning. the ſol- 
diers, were thus drawn up and parading the ftreets. 
He received for anſwer, that it was only intended to 
deer them perfect i in their exerciſe. | 
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The Indian chief warrior now began his ſpeech, 
which contained the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of friendſhip 


and good-will towards the Engliſh; and when he 


came to the delivery of the belt of. wampum, the 
particular mode of which, according to the woman's 


information, was to be the ſignal for his chieſs to 
fire, the governor and all his attendants drew their 


ſwords halfway out of their ſcabbards ; and the ſol- 
diers at the ſame inſtant made a clattering with their 


arms before the doors, which had been purpoſely _ 
left open. Pontiac, though one of the boldeſt of 
men, immediately turned pale and trembled; and, 


ſtead of giving the belt in the manner propoſed, 


delivered it according to the uſual way. His chiefs, 


who had impatiently expected the ſignal, looked at 
each other with aſtoniſhment, but continued Malen 
waiting the refult. 


* 


The governor in his turn made a ſpeech ; but in- 


ſtead of thanking the great warrior for the profeſſions © 
of iriendſhip he bad juſt uttered, he accuſed him of 
being a traitor. He told him that the Engliſh, who 
knew every thing, were convinced of his treachery 
and villainous deſigns; and as a proof that they were 


well acquainted with his moſt ſecret thoughts and 


intentions, he ſtepped towards the Indian chief that 


lat neareſt to him, and drawing aſide his blanket, 
diſcovered the ſhortened firelock. This entirely 
diſconcerted the Indians, and fruſtrated their de- 


| ſign. 


He than ed to. tell en that as he had 


given his word at the time they deſired an audience, 


that their perſons ſhould be ſafe, he would hold his 


promiſe inviolable, though they ſo little deſerved it. 
However, he adviſed them to make 'the beſt of 
their way out of the tort, leſt his young men, on being 


Hy, CARVER: TRAVELS. 


acquainted with his treatherous purpoſes, ſhould 
cut every one of them to pieces. 


Pontiac e to contradict the accuſation, 
and to make excuſes for his ſuſpicious conduct; but 


the governor, ſatisfied of the falſity of his proteſta- 


tions, would not liſten to him. The Indians imme. 


diately left the fort, but inſtead of being ſenſible of 
the governor's generous behaviour, they threw off 


the malk, and the next day made a regular attack 
NPI It. 


Major Gladwyn has not eſcaped cenſure for this 


_ miſtaken lenity ; for probably, had he kept a few of 


the principal chiefs priſoners, whilſt he had them in 


his power, he might have been able to have brought 
the whole confederacy to terms, and have prevented 

a war. But he atoned for this overſight, by the gal- 
lant defence he made for more than a year, amis 


5 variety of diſcouragements. 


During that period ſome very ſmart ſkirmiſhes 


happened between the beſiegers and the garriſon, of 


which the following was the principal and mot 
bloody: Captain Dalzell, a brave officer, prevailed 


on the governor to give bim the command of about 


two hundred men, and to permit him to attack the 


enemy's camp. This being complied with, he ſallied 
from the town before day- break; but Pontiac, re- 


ceiving from ſome of his ſwift- footed warriors, who 


were conſtantly employed in watching the motions of 


the garriſon, timely intelligence of their deſign, he 


collected together the choiceſt of his troops, and met 


the detachment at ſome diſtance from his camp, 
near a place ſince called Bloody-Bridge. 


ha the Indians were vaſtly ſuperior 1 in numbers to 


k Captain Dalzell's party, he was ſoon overpowered 
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and driven back. Being now nearly ſurrounded, he 


made a vigorous effort to regain the bridge he had 
juſt croſſed, by which alone he could find a retreat ; 
but in doing this he loſt his life, and many of his 
men fell with him. However, Major Rogers, the ſe- 
cond in command, aſſiſted by Lieutenant Breham, 
found means to draw off the ſhattered remains of their 
little army, and conducted them into the fort. 


Thus conſiderably reduced, it was with difliculty _ 
the major could defend the town; notwithſtand- 
ing which, he held out againſt the Indians till 
he was relieved, as after this they made but few _ 
attacks on the place, and only continued to block- 
ade it. EY | N 


The Gladwyn ſchooner (that in which 1 after- 


| wards took my paſſage from Michillimackinac to 


Detroit, and which I ſince learn was loſt with all her 
crew, on Lake Erie, through the obſtinacy of the 
commander, who could not be prevailed upon to 
take in ſufficient ballaſt) arrived about this time, 


near the town, with a reinforcement, and neceſſary 
| ſupplies. But before this veſſel could reach the 


place of its deſtination, it was moſt vigorouſly at- 
tacked by a detachment from Pontiac's army. 'The 
Indians ſurrounded it in their canoes, and mude 
great havock among the crew. 


At length the captain. of the ſchooner, with a 


conſiderable number of his men, being killed, and 
| the favages beginning to climb up the ſides from 
every quarter, the lieutenant (M. Jacobs, who at- 


terwards commanded, and was loft in it) being de- 
termined that the ſtores ſhould not fall into the ene- 
my's hands, and ſeeing. no other alternative, order- 
ed the gunner to ſet fire to the powder-room, and 
blow up the ſhip. This order was on the point of 
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| being executed, when. a chief of the Hurons, who 


underſtood the Engliſh language, gave out to hi 
friends the intention of the commander. On re. 
ceiving this intelligence, the Indians hurried down 
the fide of the ſhip with the greateſt precipitation, 


and got as far from it as poſſible; whilſt the com. 
mander immediately took advantage of their con. 
ſternation, and arrived without any further obſtruc. 
: tion at the town. 


This La e ſupply gave the garriſon freſh 


5 75 ſpirits ; and Pontiac being now convinced that it 
| would not be in his power to reduce the place, pro- 
poſed an accommodation; the governor wiſhed as 
much to get rid of ſuch troubleſome enemies, who 
_ obſtructed the intercourſe of the traders with the 
neighbouring nations, liſtened to his propoſals, and 
having procured advantageous terms, agreed to a 
peace. The Indians foon after ſeparated, and re- 
turned to their different provinces; nor have they 
fince thought proper to diſturb, at leaſt in any 
great degree, the tranquillity of theſe parts. 


Pontiac bb d 3 to hive 115 280 te 


the animoſity he had hitherto borne towards the 
Engliſh, and apparently became their zealous friend. 
To reward this new attachment, and to inſure a con- 
tinuance of it, government allowed him a handſome 
penſion. But his reſtleſs and intriguing ſpirit would 
not ſuffer him to be grateful for this allowance, and 


his conduct at length grew ſuſpicious z ſo that going, 


in the year 1767, to hold a council in the country of 
the Illinois, a faithful Indian, who was either com- 


miſſioned by one of the Engliſh governors, or in- 
ſtigated by the love he bore the Engliſh nation, a. 
tended him as a ſpy ; and being convinced from the 


ſpeech Pontiac made in the council, that he til] re- 


tained his former prejudices againſt thoſe for whom 
he now Tg: a | friendſhip, he plunged his knit 


Sec. r Een 
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into his heart, as ſoon as he had done ſpeaking, and 
laid him dead on the ſpot. But to return from this 
digreſſion. HO 1. „„ 


VI 1 1855 a 
n, Lake Erie receives the waters by which it is ſup- 
N- plied from the three great lakes, through the Straits 
15 of Detroit, that lie at its north-weſt corner. This 
ng lake is ſituated between forty-one and forty-three 
degrees of north latitude, and between ſeventy- eight 
_ and eighty-three degrees of weſt longitude, It is 
a near three hundred miles long from eaſt to weſt, and 
ce about forty in its broadeſt part: and a remarkable 
. long narrow point lies on its north ſide, that projects 
Fe for ſeveral miles into the lake towards the ſouth-eaſt. 
the | There are ſeveral iſlands on the weſt end of it ſo 
and infeſted with rattle-ſnakes, that it is very dangerous 
os to land on them. Ir is impoſſible that any place 
155 can produce a greater number of all kinds of theſe 
e) reptiles than this does, particularly of the water 
* Wi fnake. The lake is covered near the banks of the 
iſlands with the large pond-lily ; the leaves of which 
0 1 lie on the ſurface of the water ſo thick, as to cover it 
* entirely for many acres together; and on each of theſe 
By; lay, when J paſſed over it, wreaths of water-ſnakes 
_ baiking in the ſun, which amounted to myriads. 
wy The moſt remarkable of the diſferent ſpecies, that 
od infeſt this lake, is the hiſſing-ſnake, which is of the 
ing, ſmall ſpeckled kind, and about eight inches long. 
ry 0 When any thing approaches, it flattens itſelf in a 
Al moment, and its ſpots, which are of various dyes, 
54555 become viſibly brighter through rage; at the ſame 
at me it blows from its mouth, with great force, a 
3 /ubtile wind, that is reported to be of a nauſeous 
| re- imell; and if drawn in by the breath of the unwary 


[rareller, will infallibly bring on a decline, that in 
1 
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a fei months muſt prove mortal, there being no re- 
medy yet diſcovered which can counteract 1 its bane- 
full. influence. 


The ſtones and pebbles on the ores of ihis lake 
are moſt of them tinged, in a. greater or leſs degree, 
with {pots that reſemble braſs in their cc lour, but 
which are, of a more ſulphureous nature. Small 


pieces, about the ſize of hazle-nuts, of the ſame 


kinds of ore, are found cn the ſands that lie on vs 
banks, and under the water. 


The navigation of this lakes is eſteemed more dan 


gerous than any of the others, on account of many 


high lands that lie on the borders of it, and project 


into the water, in a perpendicular dir ection, for many 


= 


miles together; fo that whenever ſudden ſtorms 


ariſe, canoes and boats are frequently loſt, as there 


ends into the River Niagara, which runs north and 


1s no place for them to find a ſhelter. 


This lake e its waters at the north-eaſt 


| ſouth, and is about thirty-ſix miles in length, from 


whence it falls into lake Ontario. At the entrance 
of this river, on its eaſtern ſhore, lies Fort Niagara; 


and, about eighteen miles farther. up, thoſe remark- 
able Falls, which are eſteemed one of the moſt ex- 


; traordinary. productions of nature at preſent known. 


As theſe have been viſited by ſo many travellers, 


and ſo frequently deſcribed, 1 ſhall omit giving a 
particular deſcription of them, and only obſerve, that 
the waters by which they are ſupplied, after taking 


their riſe near two thouſand miles to the north- well, 


and paſling through the Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, and Erie, during which. they have been 


receiving conſtant accumulations, at length ruſh 


down a Rupendous precipice of one hundred and 
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Forty feet perpendicular ; and in a ſtrong rapid, that 


extends to the diſtance of eight or nine miles below, 
fall nearly as much more; this river ſoon after 
empties itſelf into Lake Ontario. + 


The noiſe of theſe Falls may be heard an amaz- 
ing way. I could plainly diſtinguiſh them in a calm 
morning more than twenty miles. Others have 
ſaid, that at particular times, and when the wind fits 


fair, the ſound of them reaches fiftcen leagues. 


The land about the Fall is exceedingly hilly and 
uneven, but the greateſt part of that on the Niagara 
River is very good, elpecially for grails and 


— 


paſturage. 


Fort Niagara ſtands nearly at the entrance of the 


welt end of Lake Ontario, and on the salt part of 
the Straits of Niagara. It was taken from the French 


in the year 1759, by the forces under the command 


of Sir William Johnſon, and at preſent is defended 


by a conſiderable garriſon, 


- 


Lake Ontario is the next and leaſt of the five 


great lakes of Canada. Its Gtuation is between forty- 
three and forty-five degrees of latitude, and be- 


tween ſeventy-ſix. and ſeventy-nine degrees of weit 
longitude. The form of it is nearly oval, irs greateſt 


length being from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and in 


circumference, about fix hundred miles. Near the 


louth-eaſt part it receives the waters of the Oſwego 


river, and on the north-eaſt diſcharges itſelf into the 


River Cataraqui. Not far from the place where it 
lues, Fort Frontenac formerly ſtood, which was 
taken from the French during the laſt war, in the 


year 1758, by a ſmall army of Provincials under 


Colonel Bradſtreet, | | | 4 
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At the entrance of Oſwego River ſtands a fort of 
the ſame name, garriſoned at preſent only by an in- 
_ conſiderable party. The fort was taken in the year 

1756, by the French, when a great part of the gar- 
riſon, which confiſted of the late Shirley's and Pep- 


peril's regiments, were maſſacred 1 in cold blood by 
FRO ſavages. e 8 


In Lake Ontario are taken many ſorts of Giſh, 
among which is the Oſwego Baſs, of an excellent 
flavour, and weighing about three or four pounds. 
There is alſo a ſort called the Cat-head or Pout, 
which are in general very large, ſome of thei 
veighing eight or ten pounds, and they are eſteemed 
2 rare diſh when properly dreſſed. | 


"On the b part of this Lake, and to the 
| ſouth: eaſt of Lake Huron, is a tribe of Indians called 
Miſſiſauges, whoſe town is denominated Toronto, 
from the lake on which it lies; but they are not very 
numerous. The country about Lake Ontario, el- 
pecially the more north and eaſtern parts, is com- 


poſed of good land, and in time wy make ver} 
flouriſhing ſettlements. | 


The Onaida Lake, ſituated near + the head of the 
River Oſwego, receives the waters of Wood-Creck, 


Which takes its riſe not far from the Mohawks 


River. Theſe two lie ſo adjacent to each other, 
that a junction is effected by ſſuices at Fort Stanwix, 
about twelve miles from the mouth of the former. 
This lake is about thirty miles long from eaſt to well, 
and near fifteen broad. The country around it be- 
Tongs to the Onaida Indians, 


Lake Calais: the next FA ſize to Lake On- 
tario, and which lies nearly eaſt from it, is about 
Eighty miles in length, north and ſouth, and i in its 


* 


% 


broadeſt part fourteen. It is well ſtored with fiſh, 
and the lands that lie on all the borders of It, and 


| about its rivers, very good. 


Lake George, formerly called 1 the French 


Lake St Sacrament, lies to the ſouth weſt. of the 
laſt mentioned lake, and is about thirty-five miles 
long from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, but of no great 
breadth. 'The country around it is very mountain- 
ous, but in the vallies the land 1 is tolerably good 


When theſe two lakes were firſt diſcovered, his 


were known by no other name than that of the Iro- 


quois Lakes; and I believe in the firſt plan taken 


of thoſe parts, were ſo denominated. The Indians 


alſo that were then called the Iroquois, are ſince 


known by the name of the Five Mowhawk nations, 
and the Mowhawks of Canada. In the late war, the 
former, which conſiſted of the Onondagoes, the 
Onaidas, the Senecas, the Tuſcarories, and Iroon- 
docks, fought on the ſide of the Engliſh : The latter, 


which are called the Cohnawaghans, and St Francis 
Indians, jained the French. 


A vaſt tract of lang that lies between the 4 two laſt 
mentioned lakes and Ontario, was granted in the 
_ year 1629, by the Plymouth Company, under a 


patent they had received from King James I. to 


Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and to Captain John Ma- 
lon, the head of that family, afterwards diſtinguiſhed | 
from others of the fame name, by the Maſons of 
Connecticut, The countries ſpecified in this grant 
are ſaid to begin ten miles from the heads of the 
rivers that run from the eaſt and ſouth into Lake 
George and Lake Champlain; and continuing from 
theſe in a direct line weſtward, extend to the mid- . 


dle of Lake Ontario : from thence, being bounded 


by the Cataraqui, or river of the Lroquois, Rey. take | 
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their courſe to Montreal, as far as Fort Sorrel, which 
lies at the junction of this river with the Richelieu * 
and from that point are encloſed by the laſt men- 
8 tioned river till! it returns back to the to lakes. 


1 immenſe ſpace was ited by the name of 


the Province of Laconia, to the aforeſaid gentleman, 
on ſpecified conditions, and under certain penalties ; 
but none of theſe amounted, in caſe of omiſſion in 


the fulfiiment of any part of them; to Wee 3a 


+ 


On account of As att wars to which theſs 


parts have been ſubjact, from their ſituation between 
the ſettlements of the Engliſh, the French, and the 
Indians, this grant has been ſuffered to lie dormant 
by the real proprietors. Notwithſtar ding which, 
| ſeveral towns have been ſettled ſince the late war, 
on the borders of Lake Champlain, and grants made 


to different people by the governor of New-York, 


of part of theſe territories, which are now become 
annexed to that province. 


There are a great nümber of lakes on the north 


of Canada, between Labrador, Lake Superior, and 
Hu ſon's Bay, but theſe are comparatively ſmall. 
As they lie out of the tract that I purſued, I ſhall only 
give a ſummary account of them. The molt wei- 
terly of theſe are the Lakes Nipiſing and Tamiſcam- 
ing. The firſt lies at the head of the French River, 

and runs into Lake Huron ; the other on the Otta- 

waw River, which empties itſelf into the Cataraqui 
at Montreal. Theſe lakes are each about one _ 


dred. mules 1 in | circumference. 


* 


The next is Lake Miſtaſſin, on the head of = 
pert s River, that falls into James” s Bay. This lake 


is fo irregular from the large points of land by 


1 
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which it is interſected on every ſide, that it is diffi- 
cult either to deſcribe its ſhape, or to aſcertain its 
ſize. It however appears on the whole to be more 
than two hundred miles in circumference. 


Lake St John, which is. es eighty miles 
round, and of a circular form, lies on the Saguenay 
| River, directly north of Quebec, and falls into the 
St Lawrence, ſomewhat north-eaſt of that city. 
Lake Manikouagone lies near the head of the Black 
River, which empties ſelf into the St Lawrence to 
the eaſtward of the laſt mentioned river, near the 
coaſt of Labrador, and is about ſixty miles in cir- 


Etchelaugon, and Lake Papenouagane, with a num- 
ber of other ſmall lakes, lie near the heads of the 
Buſtard River to the north e of the St Lawrence.“ 


Many others; which. it is -monecellary to parti- 
calrize here, are alſo found between the Lakes 
| Huron and Ontario. 


The whole of thoſe I have enumerated, amount- 
ing to upwards of twenty, are within the limits of 
Canada; and from this account it might be deduced, 
that the northern parts of North America, through 
theſe numerous inland feas, contain a greater quan- 
ty of water than any other quarter ok the globe. 


In ORober 1768 L arrived at Boſton, having been 
2bſent from it on this expedition two years and five 
months, and during that time travelled near ſeven 
thouſand miles. From thence, as ſoon as I had pro- 
perly, digeſted my Journal and Charts, I-ſet out for 
England, to communicate the diſcoveries I had made, 
and to render them beneficial to the kingdom. But 
the proſecution of my plans for reaping theſe advan- 


cumference. Lake Pertibi, Lake Wincktagan, Lake 
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tages has hitherto been obſtructed by the unhappy 
_ divifions that have been fomented between Great 
Britain and her Colonies by their mutual enemies. 
Should peace once more be reſtored, I doubt not 
but that the countries I have deſcribed will prove a 

more abundant fource of riches to this nation, than 
either its Eaſt or Weſt Indian ſettlements; and I 
' ſhall not only pride myſelf, but fincerely rejoice in 
being the means of pointing out to it fo valuable an 
ee | 
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I cannot conclude the account of my extenſive tra. 
vels, without expreſſing my gratitude to that bene- 
ficent Being, who inviſibly protected me through 
| thoſe perils which unavoidably attend fo long a tour 
among fierce and untutored ſavages. 2 


At the ſame time, let me not be accuſed of vanity 
or preſumption, if I declare that the motives alledged 
in the introduction of this work, were not the only 
ones that induced me to engage in this arduous un- 
kb. My views were not ſolely confined to 

the advantages that might accrue either to myſelf, 
or the community to which I belonged ; but nobler 
- purpoſes contributed principally to urge me on. 


Ihe confined ſtate, both with regard to civil and 
religious improvements, in which ſo many of my 
fellow creatures remained, arouſed within my bo- 
ſom an irreſiſtible :nclination to explore the almoſt 
_ unknown regions which they inhabited; and as a 
preparatory ſtep towards the introduction of more 
poliſhed manners, and more humane ſentiments, to 
gain a knowledge of their language, ee, and 
| principles. 


+: confeſs that the little benefit too many of the 
Indian nations have hitherto received from their in- 


* 


— 
1 
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67600 with thoſe who denomiriate e 
Chriſtians, did not tend to encourage my charitable 
pur poſes; yet as many, though not the generality, 
might receive ſome benefit from the introduction 
among them of the polity and religion of the Euro- 
peans, without retaining only the errors or vices that 
from the depravity- and perverſion of their profeſſors 


"are unhappily attendant on theſe, [ determined t0-- | bo, 
perſevere. 5 . F 


Nor 89010 I ice molar” that I ſhould be "able 
to accompliſh alone this great deſign ; however, I 
was willing to contribute as much as lay | in my power 
towards it. In all public undertakings would every 
one do this, and furniſh with alacrity his particular 


ſhare towards it, what ſtupendous works might not 5 
de . Nr | e — 


171 is true that the Indians are not without ſome 
fine of religion, and ſuch as proves that they wor- 
ſhip the Great Creator with a degree of purity un- 
known to nations who have greater opportunities 
of improvement; but their religious principles are 
far from being ſo faultleſs as deſcribed by a learned 
vriter, or unmixed with opinions and ceremonies 
that greatly leſſen their excellency in this point. 80 
that could the doctrines of genuine and vital Cariſ- 
tianity be introduced among them, Fure and un- 
tainted, as it flowed from the mouth of its Divine In- 5 
ſtitutor, it would certainly tend to clear away that 
ſuperſtitious or idolatrous droſs by which the ratio- 
nality of their religious tenets are obſcured. Its 
mild and beneficent precepts would likewife conduce 
to foften their implacable diſpoſitions, and to refine 
their ſavage manners; an event moſt deſireable; and 


happy ſhall 1 eſteem myſelf, if this publication ſhall 
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FFC 0 
ORIGIN, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
RELIGION, and LANGUAGE 

or THE = 
F'DTANKE 


CHAPTER I, 


_ Of their Origin. 


Tur means by which America received 


its firſt inhabitants, have, ſince the time of its diſ- 


covery by the Europeans, been the ſubject of num- 


berleſs diſquiſitions. Was I to endeavour to collect 
the different opinions and reaſonings of the various 


writers that have taken up the pen in defence of 


their conjectures, the enumeration would much ex- 


ceed the bounds I have preſcribed to myſelf, and ob- 


lige me to be leſs explicit on points of greater mo- 
ment, jj Le nh Ws Fi | 


From the obſcurity in which this debate is enve- 
loped, through the total diſuſe of letters among every 
nation of Indians on this extenfive continent, and 
the uncertainty of oral tradition at the diſtance of ſo 


many ages, I fear, that even after the moſt minute 
inveſtigation, we ſhall not be able to ſettle it with 
any great degree of certainty. And this apprehen- 


lion will receive additional force, when it is conſi- 
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To dered thit the diverſity of language, which is appa- 
rently diſtin& between moſt of the Indians, tends 
to aſcertain that this population was not effected 
from one particular country, but from ſeveral neigh- 


bouring ones, and completed at different periods. 


Moſt of the kiſtorjaris or Goeatiers that have 
treated on the American Aborigines, diſagree in 


their ſentiments relative to them. Many of the an- 
cients are ſuppoſed to have known that this quarter 
of the globe not only exiſted, but alſo that it was in- 
' habited. Plato in his Timæus has aſſerted, that 
beyond the ifland which he calls Atalantis, and 
which, according to his deſcription, was ſituated in 
e Weſtern Ocean, there were a great number of 
” other Hands, and behind thoſe a valt continent. | 


Oviedo, a celebrated Spaniſh 1 of a ak 


later date, has made no ſcruple to affirm that the 


Antilles are the famous Heſperides ſo often menti- 
oned by the poets ; which are at length reſtored to 
the kings of Spain, the deſcendants of king Heſpe- 


Tus, who lived upwards of three thouſand years 
ago, and from whom thele lands received their 
names. ' ; „ 6 ; p ' 


% 


Two other Spaniards, the one, Father Gregotio 


Garcia, a Dominican, the other, Father Joſeph De 
Acoſta, a Jeſuit, have vritten on the origin of. the 
: Americans. 1 | 


The former who had been n in the miſſi- 


ons of Mexico and Peru, 'endeavoured to prove 


from the traditions.of the Mexicans, Peruvians, and 


others, which he received on the ſpot, and from the 


variety of. characters, cuſtoms, languages, and reli- 


gion obſervable in the different conntries of the New 
. World, that different nations had contributed to the 


— 


beoping of it, 


/ 
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The latter, Father De Kroll, in his examination 5 


of the means by which the firſt Indians of America 
might have found a paſſage to that continent, diſ- 


credits the concluſions of thoſe who have ſuppoſed 


it to be by ſea, becauſe no ancient author has made 


mention of the compaſs : and concludes, that it mult _ 
de either by the north of Afia and Europe, which 
adjoin to each other, or by thoſe regions that lie to 


the ſouthward of the ſtraits of Magellan. He alſo 
rejects the aſſertion of ſuch as have advanced that it 
was 1 by the Hebrews. 


- John de Laet, a Flemiſh writer, has contraverted 


the opinion of theſe Spaniſh fathers, and of many 


others who have written on the ſame ſubject. The 


hypotheſis he. endeavours to eſtabliſh, is, that Ame- 
rica was certainly peopled by the Scythians or Tar- 
tars: and that the tranſmigration of theſe people 
happened ſone after the diſperſion of Noah's grand- 


ſons. He undertakes to ſhow, that the moſt nor- 


thern Americans have a preater reſemblance, not 
only in the features of their countenances, but alſo 


in their complexion and manner of living, to the 
Scythians, Tartars, and  Samceides, than to any 


other nations. 7 


In beer to Grotius, who had aſſerted that ſome | 
of the Norwegians paſſed into America by the way 
of Greenland, and over a vaſt continent, he ſays, 
that it is well known that Greenland was not diſco-, 


vered till the year 964; and both Gomera and Her- 


rera informs us, that the Chichimiques were ſettled 


on the Lake of Mexico in 721. He adds, that theſe 


lavages, according to the uniform tradition of the 
Mexicans who diſpoſſeſſed them, came from the 


country ſince called New Mexico, and from the 
neighbourhood of California; conſequently North- 


America muſt have been inhabited many ages before 


N 5 
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it coutd receive any inhabirants from Norway by 
way of Greenland.” 


It is no leſs certain, he obſerves, that the real 
Mexicans founded their empire in 902, after having 
ſubdued the Chichimeques, the Otomias, and other 
barbarous nations, who had taken poſſeſſion of the 
country around the Lake of Mexico, and each of 
whom ſpoke a language peculiar to themſelves. 
The real Mexicans are hkewiſe ſuppoſed to come 
from ſome of the countries that lie near California, 
and that they performed their journey for the moſt 
part by land ; ; of courſe they could not come from 
Norway. | 5 3 


De Laet further 10 45 thas ck lms of the | 
inhabitants of North- America, may have entered it 
from the north-weſt, yet, as it is related by Pliny, 
and ſome other writers, that on many of the iſlands. 
near the weſtern coaſt of Africa, particularly on the 
| Canaries, fome ancient edifices were ſeen, it is high- 
ly probable, from their being now deſerted, that the 
inhabitants may have paſſed over to America; +" the 
paſſage being neither long nor difficult. This mi- 
gration, according to the calculation of thoſe authors, 
7 muſt have happened more than two thouſand years 

ago, at a time when the Spantards were much trou- 
| bled by the Carthaginians; from whom having ob- 
_ tained a knowledge of navigation, and the conftruc- 
tion of ſhips, they might have retired to the Antil- 
tes, by the way of the weſtern iſles, which were ex. 
Wy half wy on their Voyage. 


He thinks allo that Great-Britain, e <4 
the Orcades were extremely proper to admit of a 
ſimilar conjecture. As a proof, he aſſerts the fol- 
loving paflage fiom the hiſtory of Wales, written b) 
Dr David Powel, in the year 112 | 


— 
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This hiſtorian ſays, that Madoc, one of the ſons 
of Prince Owen Gwynnith, being diſguſted at the 


civil wars which broke out between his brothers, 
after the death of their father, fitted out ſeveral veſ- 


ſels, and having provided them with every thing 


neceſſary for a long voyage, went in queſt of new 


lands to the weſtward of Ireland; there he diſco- 
vered very fertile countries, but deſtitute of inhabi- 
tants; when landing part of his people, he returned 
to Britaian, where he raiſed new levies, and after- 
wards tranſported them to-his colony. | 


The Flemiſh author then returns to the Seythians, 


between whom and the Americans he draws a pa- 
rallel. He obſerves, that ſeveral nations of them to 


the north of the Caſpian Sea, led a wandering 


life; which, as well as many other of their cuſ- 


foms: and way of living, agrees in many circum- 
ſtances with the Indians of America. And though 


the reſemblances are not abſolutely perfect, yet 
the emigrants, even before they left their own 


country, differed from each other, and went not 


by the ſame name. Their . of abode effected ä 


ail remained, 


He 38 ſays, that a ſimilar likeneſs axis 


between ſeveral American nations, and the Sa nœi- 
des who are ſettled, according to the Ruſſian ac- 


counts, on the great River Oby. And it is more 
natural, continues he, to ſuppoſe that colonies of 
their nations paſſed over to America by croſſing 


the icy ſea on their ſledges, than for the Norwegians 


to 3 all the way Grotius has marked out for 
them. 


This writer 8 many athes ana that are 


OP nts, and which s to be Juſt; but 
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— ws 


he intermixes with theſe, ſome chat! are not ſo well 
founded. 
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Ewanuel de Moraze, a ; Portugueſe; | in \ this hiſto. 

| 5 ry of Brazil, aſſerts, that America has been whol| 
peopled by the Carthaginians and Iſraelites. He 
brings as a proof of this aſſertion, the diſcoveries 
the former are known to have made at a great . dif. 

tance beyond the coaſt of Africa. The progreſs of 

which being put a ſtop to by the ſenate of Carthage, 

thoſe who happened to be them in the newly dif. 

covered countries, being cut of from all communi- 

cation with their countrymen, and deſtitute of man 
neceſſaries of life, fell into a ſtate of barbariſm. As 

to the [ſraelftes, this author thinks that nothing but 
circumciſion is wanted in order to conſtitute a per- 

fect reſemblance between them and the Brazilians, 
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George De Heron, a | lem 8 bas like 
wile written on the ſubject. He ſets out with de- 
claring, that he does not believe it poſſible America 
=o could have been peopled before the flood, conſicer- 
=: Ing the ſhort ſpace of time which elapſed between 
8 the creation of the world and that memorable event. 
In the next place, he lays it down as a principle, that 
after the deluge, men, and other terreſtial animals, 
penetrated into that country both by the ſea and by 
land; ſome through accident, and ſome from a form- 
ed design. That birds got thither by flight; which 
they were enabled to do by reſting on the rocks and 
Hands that are ſcattered about in the Ocean. 
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2 155 further obſerves, that W balls. may have 
found a free paſſage by land ; and that if we do not 
Meet with horſes or cattle (to which he might have 
added elephants, camels, rhinoceros, and beaſts of 
many other Wanne it 18 becauſe thoſe nations that 


—— 
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paſſed thither, were either not acquainted with their 
uſe, or had no convenience to ſupport them. 


Having totally excluded many nations that others 
have admitted as the probable firſt ſettlers of Ame- 
| rica, for which he gives ſubſtantial reaſons, he ſup- 
poſes that it began to be peopled in the north; and 
maintains, that the primitive colonies ſpread them- 
ſelves by the means of the iſthmus of Panama through 

the whole extent of the continent. Cry 


He believes that the firſt founders of the Indian 

Colonies. were Scythians: That the Phœnicians 
and Carthaginians afterwards got footing in America 
acroſs the Atlantic Ocean, and the Chineſe by way 
of the Pacific: And that other nations might from 
time to time have landed there by one or other of 
theſe ways, or might poſſibly have been thrown on 
the coaſt by tempeſts ; ſince, through the whole ex- 
tent of that Continent, both in its northern and 
ſouthern parts, we meet with undoubted marks of a 


come from other places. And laſtly, that ſome Jews 
and Chriſtians might have been carried there by ſuch 
like events, but that this muſt have happened at a 
time when the whole of the New World was already 
peopled. 3 1 1 


Alfter all, he acknowledges that great difficulties 
attend the determination of the queſtion. Theſe, 
he ſays, are occaſioned in the firſt place by the im- 
perfect knowledge we have of the extremities of the 
globe, towards the north and ſouth pole; and in 
the next place to the havock which the Spaniards, 
the firſt diſcoverers of the New World, made among 
us moſt ancient monuments; as witneſs the great 
double road betwixt Quito and Cuzco, an under- 
taking fo ſtupendous, that even the moſt magniß- 


mixture of the northern nations with thoſe who have + 
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cent of thoſe executed by the Romans cannot be 


made by the Tyrian fleet in the fervice of King So. 
lomon. He aſſerts on the authority of Joſephus, 
that the port at which this embarkation was made, 
lay in the Mediterranean. The fleet, he adds, went 


weſtern coaſt of Africa, which is Tarſhiſh ; then to 
ET Ophir for gold, which is Haite, or the iſland of 
| Hiſpaniola ; and in the latter opinion he is ſupported 
by Columbus, who, when he diſcovered that iſland, 


| gold was refined. e « 


tian zra, he adds many others of a later date, from 
different nations, but thefe I have not time to enu— 


Frenchman, who, in his journal of a voyage to 
North-America, made fo lately as the vear 1720, 
has recapitulated the opinion of a variety of authors 


culty be extracted, as they are fo interwoven with 


bl 
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compared to it. 


He ſuppoſes alſo 8 migration of the Phce- 
nicians, than thoſe already mentioned, to have taken 
place ; and this was during a three years voyage 


in queſt of elephants? teeth and peacocks, to the 


thought he could trace the furnaces in which the 
To chele n which 1 the Chriſ. 


merate. For the ſame reaſon I am obliged to peſs 
over number!eſs writers on this ſubje& ;. and ſhall 
content myſelf with only giving the ſentiments of 
two or three more. 


The firſt of theſe is Pierre De 8 


on this head, to which he has ſubjoined his own con- 
jectures. But the latter cannot without ſome diffi 


the paſſages he has quoted, that it requires much 
attention to diſcriminate them. 


He ſeems to allow that America 3 bans: re- 
ceived i its firſt inhabitants from Tartary and Hees 


1 
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nia. This he confirms, by obſerving cum the Res 
and tygers, which are found in the former, muſt 


have come from thoſe countries, and whoſe paſſages 


ſerve for a proof that the two hemiſpheres j join to 


the northward of Aſia. He then draws a corro- 


boration of this argument, from a {tory he ſays he 
has often heard related by Father Grollon, a French 
Jeluit, as an undoubted matter of fact. 


This father, after having laboured fome Hine in 
the miſſions of New France, paſſed over to thoſe of 


China. One day as he was travelling in Tartary, 


he met a2 Huron woman whom he had tormerly 


known in Canada. He aſked her by what adven- 


ture ſhe had been carried into a country ſo diltant 
from her own. She made anſwer, that having been 
taken in war, ſhe had been conducted from nation 
to nation, till ſhe had reached the place at which the 


then Was. 8 


Monſieur Charlevoix ſays further, that he had 
been aſſured another Jeſuit, paſſing through Nantz, 
in his return from China, had related much ſuch 
another affair of a Spaniſh woman from Florida. 
She alſo had been taken by certain Indians, and 


| given to thoſe of a more diſtant country; and by 


theſe again to another nation, till having thus been 
ſucceſſively paſſed from country to country, and tra- 
velled through regions extremely cold, ſhe at laſt 
found herſelf in Tartary, Here ſhe had married a 
Tartar, who had attended the conquerors. in Ching, 
where ſhe was then ſettled. 


He acknowledges, as an ally to the probability 
of theſe ſtories, that thoſe who had ſailed fartheſt 
to the eaſtward of Aſia, by purſuing the coaſt of 
Jeſſo or en have pretended that they had 
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perceived the extremity of this continent; and from 
. thence have concluded that there could not poſſibly 
be any communication by land. But he adds, that 
Francis Guella, a Spaniard, is ſaid to have aſſerted, 
that chis ſeparation is no more than a ſtrait, about 
one hundred miles over, and that ſome late voyages 
of the Japaneſe give ground to think that this ſtrait 
is only a bay, above which there is a paſſage over 
land. | 


He goes on to obſerve, that chovgh there are 
few wild beaſts to be met with in North-America, 
1 5 except a kind of tygers without ſpots, which are 

found in the country of the Iroquoiſe, yet towards 
the tropics there are lions and real tygers, which, 
notwithſtanding, might have come from Hyrcania 
and Tartary ; for as by advancing gradually ſouth- 
ward they met with climates more agreeable to. their 
natures, they have 1 in time abandoned the northern 
countries. 


He quotes both Solinus and Pliny to prove that 

the Scythian Anthropophagi once depopulated a 

great extent of country, as far as the promontory 
Tabin; and alſo an author of later date, Mark Pol, 

2 a Venetian, who, he ſays, tells us, that to the north- 
| eaſt of China and Tartary there are vaſt uninhabited 
countries, which might be ſufficient to confirm any 
conjectures concerning the retreat of a great number 

of Scythians 1 into America. 
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To this he adds; that we find in the ancients - the 
names of ſome. of theſe nations. Pliny ſpeaks of 
the Tabians; Solinus mentions the' Apuleans, who 
had for neighbours the Mafſagetes, whom Pliny 
ſince aſſures us to have entirely diſappeared. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus expreſsly tells us, that the fear 
of the Anthropophagi obliged ſeveral of the inhabl- 
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tants of thoſe countries to take refuge eee 
From all theſe authorities, Monſieur Charlevoix con- 
cludes, chat there is at leaſt room t6 conjecture that 


more than one nation in America had the Scythian 
or Tartarian original. 


He finiſhes his remarks on the authors he has 
| quoted, by. the following obſervations : It appears to 

me that this controverſy may be reduced to the two 
following articles; firſt, how the new world might 
have been peopled ; and ſecondly, by whom, and 
by what means it has been poopiegs 


Nothing, he te, may be more eaſily anſwered 
than the firſt. America might have been peopled 
as the three other parts of the world have been. 
Many difficulties have been formed on this ſubject, 
which have been deemed inſolvable, but which are 
far from being ſo. The inhabitants of both hemiſ- 
pheres are certainly the deſcendants of the ſame fa- 
ther ; the common parent of mankind received an ; 
expreſs command from heaven, to people the whole 
world, and accordingly 1 it has been peopled. 


T6 ie this about, it was neceſſary to overcome 
all difficulties that lay in the way, and they have been 
got over. Were theſe difficulties greater with re- 
ſpect to peopling the extremities of Aſia, Africa, and 
Europe, or the tranſporting men into the iſlands 
which lie at conſiderable diſtance from thoſe conti- 
nents, than to pals over into America ? e not. 


Navigation, which has arrived at ſo great per- | 
ietion within theſe three or four centuries, might 
poſlibly have been more perfect in thoſe early ages 
than at this day. Who can believe that Noah and 
his immediate deſcendants knew leſs of that art than 


we or That the builder and pilot of the largeſt ſhip 
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* 


ſcendants who ſurvived him, and by whoſe means he 


ſay, who can believe he ſhould not have gommuni- 


ol the paſſage already deſcribed, by land from the 


Weſtern Iſlands, and from them to the Antilles? 
From the Britiſh Iſles or the coaſt of France, to 
Newfoundland, the paſſage is neither long nor diffi- 


the continent of Alia, where we have not been ſur- 


_ imagined that the grandſons of Noah, when they 
were obliged to ſeparate, and ſpread themſelves in 
conformity to the "deſigns of God over the whole 
_ earth, ſhould find it — MH to prope: 
almoſt one half of 1 it. 


encomium, however, I muſt exclude the ſtories be 
has introduced of the Huron and Floridan wo- 


| fabulous, 


that ever was, a ſhip that was formed. to traverſe an 
unbounded ocean, and had fo many ſhoals and quick. 
ſands to guard againſt, ſhould be ignorant of, or 
ſhould not have communicated to thoſe of his de. 


was to execute the order of the Great Creator; ] 

cated to them the art of ſailing upon an ocean, which 
was not only more calm and pacific, but at the ſame 
time confined within its Ancient limits! 3 


Admitting this, how eaſy is it to aſh, excluſive 


coaſt of Africa to Brazil, from the Canaries to the 


cult ; I might ſay as much of that from China to Ja- 
pan; from Japan, or the Philippines, to the iſles of 
Mariannes ; and trom thence to ME, 


There are ilands at a -onfiderable: e "00, 


priſed to find inhabitants; why then ſhould we won— 
der to meet with people in America! Nor can it be 


I ve been more copious in my extracts from this 
author than I intended, as his reaſons appear -to be 
ſolid, and many of his obſervations juſt. From this 


men, which I think I might venture to pronounce 


— 
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I ſhall only add, to give my readers a more com- 
prehenſive view of Monfieur Charlevoix's diſſer- 
tation, the method he propoſes to come at the 


truth of what we are now in ſearch of. 


Ihe only means by which this can be done, he 
ſays, is by comparing the language of the Ameri- 
cans with the different nations, from whence we 
might ſuppoſe they have peregrinated. If we com- 
pare the former with thoſe words that are conſidered 
as primitives, it might poflibly ſet us upon ſome 
happy diſcovery. And this way of aſcending to the 
original of nations, which 1s by far the leaſt equivo- 
cal, is not ſo difficult as might be imagined. We 
have had, and ſtill have, travellers and miſſionaries 
who have attained the languages that are ſpoken in 
all the provinces of the new world; it would only 


and vocabularies, and to collate them with the dead 
and living languages of the old world, that paſs for 
originals, and the ſimilarity might eaſily be traced. 
Even the different dialects, in ſpite of the alterations 
they have undergone, ſtill retain enough of the 
mother tongue to furnifh conſiderable lights. 


Any enquiry into the manners, cuſtoms, religion, 
or traditions of the Americans, in order to diſcover 
by that means their origin, he thinks would prove 
fallacious. A diſquiſition of that kind, he obſerves, 
is only capable of producing a falſe light, more lie- 
ly to dazzle, and to make vs wander from the right 
path, than to lead us with certainty to the point 
propoſed. 1 5 [2 4 


Ancient traditions are effaced from the minds of 
tuch as either have not, or for ſeveral ages have 
been without thoſe helps that are neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve them. And in this ſituation is full one half of 


be neceſſary to make a collection of their grammars 
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the world. New events, and a new arrangement 
th . of things, give rife to new traditions, which efface 
33 the former, and are themſelves effaced in turn. Af. 
ter one or two centuries have paſſed, there no 
longer remain any traces of the firſt traditions; and 
thus we are involved in a ſtate of uncertainty. 


He concludes with the following remarks, among 
many others. Unforeſeen accidents, tempeſts, and 
ſhipwrecks, have certainly contributed to people 

every habitable part of the world; and ought we to 
wonder after this, at percaiving certain reſemblances, 
both of perſons and manners, between nations that are 
molt remote from each other, when we find ſuch 4 
difference between thofe that border on one another! 
As we are deſtitute of hiſtorical monuments, there is 
nothing, I repeat it, but a knowledge of the primitive 
languages that is capable of throwing - any light 
upon theſe clouds of impenetrable darkneſs. 
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By this enquiry we fhould at leaſt be ſatisfied, 
among that prodigious number of various nations 
inhabiting America, and differing fo much in lan- 

guages from each other, which are thoſe who make 
uſe of words totally and entirely. different from thole 
of the old world, and who conſequently muſt be 
_ reckoned to have paſſed over to America in the 
_ earlieſt ages, and thofe who from the analogy of 
their language with ſuch as are at preſent uſed in the 
three other parts of the globe, leave room to judge 
that their migration has been more recent, and which 
ought to be attributed to ſhipwrecks, or ſome ac- 
cident fimilar to thoſe which have been ſpoken of in 
the courſe of this treatiſe. DS 
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1 ſhall only add the opinion of one author more, 
before I give my own ſentiments on the ſubject, and 
that is of James Adair, Eſq; who reſided forty years 
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among the Indians, and publiſhed the hiſtory of 
them in the year 1772. In his learned and ſyſtema- 
tical hiſtory of thoſe nations, inhabiting the weſtern 
parts of the moſt ſouthern of the American colo- 
nies, this gentleman without heſitation pronoun- 
ces that the American Aborigines are deſcended 
from the Iſraelites, either whilſt they were a ma- 
riiime power, or ſoon after their general capti- 
vity. 


his deſcent he endeavours to prove from their 
religious rites, their civil and martial cuſtoms, their 
marriages, their funeral ceremonies, their manners, 
language, traditions, and from a variety of other 


| particulars. And fo complete is his conviction on 
this head, that he fancies he finds a perfect and 


indiſputable fimilitude in each. Through all theſe _ 
I have not time to follow him, and ſhall therefore 
only give a few extracts to ſhow on what foundation 

he builds his conjectures, and what degree of credit 
be is entitled to on this point. 


He begins with obſerving, that though ſome have 
ſuppoſed the Americans to be defcended from the 

Chineſe, yet neither their religion, laws, nor cuſ- 
toms agree in the leaſt with thoſe of the Chineſe ; 
which ſufficiently proves that they are not of this 
line. Beſides, as our belt ſhips are now almoſt half 
a year in failing for China (our author does not here 
recolleCt that chis is from a high northern latitude, 
| acrols the Line, and then back again greatly to the 
northward of it, and not directly athwart the Pacific 
Ocean, for only one hundred and eleven degrees) 

or from thence to Europe, it is very unlikely they 
ſhould attempt ſuch dangerous diſcoveries, with 
their ſuppoſed ſmall veſlels, againſt rapid currents, 
and in dark and ſickly Monſoons. | 
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He further remarks, that this is more particularly 
improbable, as there is reaſon to believe that this 
nation was unacquainted with the uſe of the load- 
ſtone to direct their courſe. . HD 
China, he ſays, is about eight thouſand miles dif. 
tant from the American continent, which is twice as 
far as acroſs the Atlantic Ocean. And we are not 
informed by any ancient writer of their, maritime 
ſkill, or fo much as any inclination that way, beſides 
ſmall coaſting voyages. The winds blow likewiſe, 
Vith little variation, from eaſt to weſt within the la- 
titudes thirty and odd, north and ſouth, and there- | 
fore theſe could not drive them on the American 
| coaſt, It lying directly COnLTary to fuch a courſe. 


Neither could perſons, according to-this 1 writer's 
account, ſail to America from the north by the. way 
of Tartary or ancient Scythia : that, from its ſitua- 
tion, never having been, or can be a maritime power; 

and it is utterly impracticable, he ſays, for any to 

come to America by ſea from that quarter. Beſides, 
the remaining traces of their religious ceremonies, 
and civil and martial cuſtoms, are quite oppoſite to 
the like . of the old Scythians, 


"Haw | in the e nonhern climates there is 
not to be ſeen the leaſt trace of any ancient ſtately 
buildings, or of any thick ſettlements, as are ſaid 
to remain in the leſs healthy regions of Peru and 
Mexico. And ſeveral of the Indian nations aſſure us, 
that they croſſed the Miſſiſſippi before they made 
their preſent northern ſettlements: which, con- 
nected with the former arguments, he concludes 
will ſufficiently explode that weak opinion of the 
American Aborigines being lineally deſcended from 
the Tartarz or ancient Scythians. 


— 


ap, vv, 7 
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Mr Adair 8 reaſons for ſuppoſing that the Ameri- 
cans derive their origin from the yy are, 


Firſt, becauſe they are divided into tribes, and 


chiefs over them, as the Iſraelites had, 


| Secondly; beau as by a ſtrict, permanent, di- 
vine precept, the Hebrew nation were ordered to 
worſhip, at Jeruſalem, Jehovah the true and living 


God, ſo do the Indians, [tiling him Yohewah. The 


ancient Heathens, he adds, it is well known, wor- 
ſhipped a plurality of gods; but the Indians pay 


their religious deyotions to the great, beneficent, ſu- 


preme, holy Spirit of Fire, who reſides, as they think, 

above the clouds, and on earth alſo with unpollated 
people. They pay no adoration to images, or to 
dead perſons, neither to the celeſtial luminaries, to 
evil ſpirits, nor to any created beings whatever. 


Thirdly, becauſe, agreeable to the theocracy or 


divine government of Iſrael, the Indians think the 
Deity to be the Immediate head of their ſtate, _ 


Fourthly, becauſe, as the Jews e in the 


: miniſtration of. angels, the Indians alſo believe that 


the higher regions are e by good ſpirits. | 
Fifthly, becauſe, the Indian Jangvage and dialects 


appear to have the very idioms and genius of the 
Hebrew. Their words and ſentences being ex- 
preſſive, conciſe, emphatical, ſonorous, and dold; 
and often, both in letters and ſignifications, are V : 


wee with the Hebrew language. 


Sixthly, becauſe they count their time after the 
Manner of the Hebrews. 
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Seventhly, becauſe; in conformity to, or after the 
manner of the Jews, they have their prophets, gas 
prieſts, and other e orders. . 


Eighthly, becauſe their 5 faſts, and reli- 
gious rites have a great reſemblance to thoſe of the 


| Hebrews. 8 


Ninthly, becauſe the Indians, ble this go to 
war, have many preparatory ceremonies of purifi- 
cation and tailing, like what is recorded of the I 
Taclites. 15 | 


© Tenthly, becenls the ſame taſte for ornaments, 
and the ſame kind, are made uſe of by the Indians, 
as by the Hebrews. 2 


Theſe, and many other arguments of a ſimilar na- 
ture, Mr Adair brings in ſupport of his favourite 
ſyſtem; but I ſhould imagine, that if the Indians are 
really derived from the Hebrews, among their reli- 
gious ceremonies, on which he ſeems chiefly to build 
his hypotheſis, the principal, that of circumciſion, 
would never have. been laid | OG and 1 its very re- 
membrance ee 
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Thus numerous and diverſe are the opinions of 

thoſe who have hitherto written on the ſubject! I 

ſhall not, however, either endeavour to reconcile 

them, or to point out the errors of each, but proceed 

i | to give my own ſentiments on the origin of the 
=... Americans; which are founded on concluſions drawn 
bi from the moſt rational arguments of the writers ! 
have mentioned, and from my own obſervations ; 

the conliſtency of theſe I ſhall leave to the judgment 

of my readers. 
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The better to introduce my conjectures on this 
head, it is neceſſary firſt to aſcertain the diſtances 
between America and thoſe parts of the habitable 15 


more that approach neareſt to it. 


The Connent of America, as for as we can judge 


from all the reſearches that have been made near the 
poles, appears to be entirely ſeparated from the 
other quarters of the world. That part of Europe 


which approaches neareſt to it, is the coaſt of Green- 


land, lying in about ſeventy degrees of north lati- 
tude, and which reaches within twelve degrees of 
the coaſt of Labrador, ſituated on the north-eaſt bor- 
ders of this continent. The coaſt of Guinea is the 


neareſt part of Africa, which lies about eighteen 


hundred and ſixty miles north-eaft from the Brazils. 
The moſt eaſtern coaſt of Aſia, which extends to 


the Korean Sea on the north of China, projects north- 
caſt through eaſtern Tartary and Kamſchatka to Si- 
beria, in about ſixty degrees of north latitude. To- 

wards which, the weſtern coaſts of America, from 
California to the Straits of Annian, extend nearly 


north-weſt, and lie in about forty-ſix degrees of the 


Ez lame latitude. 


Whether the Continent of America ſtretches any 


farther north than theſe (traits, and joins to the eaſ- 


tern parts of Aſia, agreeable to what has been aſſert- 
ed by ſome of the writers I have quoted, or whether 
the lands that have been diſcovered in the interme- 


Cate parts are only an archipelago of iſlands, verg- 


ing towards tne oppoſite contents is not yet aſcer- 


tained, 


It being, however, certain that there are many 
conſiderable iſlands which lie between the extremities 


ot Aſia and America, viz. Japan, Jeſſo, or Jedſo, 
Gama 8 Land, Boring 8 He, with 57 others dy- 
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ered by Tichirikow, and beſides theſe, from 
fifty degrees north there appearing to be a cluſter of 
iſlands that reach as far as Siberia, it is probable, 
from their proximity to America, that 1 It received its 
_ firſt inhabitants from them. 


This concluſion is the moſt rational 1 am able to 
draw, ſuppoſing that ſince the Aborigines got foot- 
ing on this continent, no extraordinary or ſudden 
change in the poſition or ſurface of it has taken 
place, from inundations, earthquakes, or any re- 
volutions of the earth that we are at preſent UNAc- 

: e withe. | 


To me it appears bighly probate that it ſhould 
have been peopled from different quarters, acroſs 
the Ocean, as others have aſſerted. From the 
ſize of the ſhips made uſe of in thoſe early ages, 
and the want of the compaſs, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that any maritime nation would by choice venture 
over the unfathomable ocean, in ſearch of diſtant 
continents. Had this however been attempted, or 
had America been firſt accidentally peopled from 
ſhips freighted with paſſengers of both ſexes, which 
were driven by a ſtrong eaſterly wind acroſs the At- 
lantic, theſe ſettlers muſt have retained ſome traces 
of the language of the country from whence they 
migrated ; and ſince the diſcovery of it by the Eu- 
ropeans muſt have been made out. It alſo appears 
extrordinary that ſeveral of theſe accidental migra- 
tions, as allowed by ſome, and theſe from different 
Parts, ſhould have taken place. 


Upon the whole, after the moſt critical enqui- 
Ties, and the matureſt deliberation, I am of opinion, 
that America received its firſt inhabitants from the 
north-eaſt by the way of the great archipelago jult 
mentioned, and from theſe alone, But this mig 
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have been effected at different times, and from va- 
rious parts : from Tartary, China, Japan, or Kamſ- 
chatka, the inhabitants of theſe places reſembling 


each other in colour, features, and ſhape, and who, 
before ſome. of them acquired a knowledge of the 
arts and ſciences, might have likewiſe reforabled 
each other in their manners, cuſtoms, religion, and : 


language. 


The only difference between the Chineſe nation 
and the Tartars, lies in the cultivated ſtate of the 
one, and the unpoliſhed ſituation of the other. The 


former have become à commercial people, and 
dwell in houſes formed into regular towns and cities; 


the latter live chiefly in tents, and rove about in dif- 
ferent hordes, without any fixed abode. Nor can 
the long and bloody wars theſe two nations have 
been engaged in, exterminate their hereditary fimi- 


litude. The preſent family of the Chineſe emperors 


is of Tartarian extraction; and if they were not ſen- 


ſible of ſome claim beſides that of conqueſt, fo nu- 
merous a people would ſcarcely fit quiet under the 


dominion of Rrangers: 


lt is very evident; that ſome of the manners and 
cultoms of the American Indians reſemble thoſe of 


the Tartars ; and I make no doubt but that in ſome 
future æra, and that not a very diſtant one, it will 


be reduced to a certainty, that during ſome of the 


wars between the Tartars and the Chineſe, a part of 


the inhabitants of the northern provinces were driv- 


en from their native country, and took refuge in 


ſome of the iſles before- mentioned, and from thence 


found their way into America. At different periods 
each nation might prove victorious, and the conquer- 


td by turns fly before their conquerors ; and from 


hence might riſe the ſimilitude of the 3 to all 
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theſe people, and that animoſity which exiſts between 


ſo many of their tribes. 


It appears plain to me, that a great fimilarity be. 
tween the Indians and Chineſe is conſpicuous in that 
particular cuſtom of ſhaving or plucking off the hair, 
and leaving only a ſmall tuft on the. crown of the 
head. This mode is ſaid to have been enjoined by 
the Tartarian emperors. on their acceſſion to the 


' throne of China, and conſequently as a farther proof 


that this cuſtom was in uſe among the Tartars; to 


whom, as well as the Chineſe, the Americans might 


be indebted for bw nt 


S. ; * 


- Many words alſo are e uſed both by the Chineſe and 


Indians, which have a reſemblance to each other, not 
only in their ſound, but their ſignification. The 
Chineſe call a ſlave, ſhungo; ; and the Naudoweſſie 
Indians, whoſe language, from their little intercourſe 
with the Europeans, is the leaſt corrupted, term a 


dog, ſhunguſh. The former denominate one ſpecies 


of their tea, ſhouſong ; the latter call their tobacco, 
ſnouſaſſau. Many other of the words uſed by the 
Indians contain the ſyllables che, enaw, and chu, af. 
ter the dialect of the Chineſe. 


| There might poſſibly be found . e connec- 
tion between the language of the Tartars and the 


American Aborigines, were we as well acquainted 


with it as we are, from a commercial intercouſe, 
with that of the Chinele. 


I am confirmed in theſe conjectures, by the « ace 
counts of Kamſchatka, publiſhed a few years ago 


by order of the Empreſs of Ruſſia. The author of 


which ſays, that the ſea which divides that peninſula 
: from America is full of iſlands, and that the diſtance 
between TIchukotſkoi-Noſs, a — which 
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lies at the eaſtern extremities of that country, and the 


coaſt of America, is not more than two degrees and 


a half of a great circle. He further ſays, that there 


is the greateſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that Aſia and Ame- 
rica once joined at this place, as the coaſts of both 


continents appear to have been broken into capes 
and bays, which anſwer each other, more eſpeci- 


ally as the inhabitants of this part of both reſem- 


ble each. other in their perſons, habits, cuſtoms, 


and food. Their language, indeed, he obſerves, 


does not appear to be the ſame, but then the inha- 
bitants of each diſtrict in Kamſchatka ſpeak a lan- 


guage as different from each other, as from that 


ſpoken on the oppoſite coaſt. Theſe obſervations, 
to which he adds the ſimilarity of the boats of the 
inhabitants of each coaſt, and a remark that the na- 


tives of this part of America are wholly ſtrangers to 
wine and tobacco, which he looks upon as A proof 


that they have as yet no communication with the 
natives of Europe, he ſays, amount to little leſs than 


2 demonſtration that America Was propled' from this : 


part of Aſia. 


The limits of my preſent undertaking will not 


permit me to dwell any longer on this ſubject, or to 


| enumerate any other proofs in favour of my hypo- 


theſis. I am, however, ſo thoroughly convincet 


of the certainty of it, and ſo deſirous have I been to 
obtain every teſtimony which can be procured in its 


ſupport, that I once. made an offer to a private ſo- 85 
clety of gentlemen, who were curious in ſuch re- 
ſearches, and to whom I had communicated my fen- 


timents on this point, that I would undertake a jour- 
ney, on receiving ſuch ſupplies as were needful, 


through the north-eaſt part of Europe and Aſia to 


ihe Interior parts of America, and from thence to 


I en n, as I proceeded, ſuch obſerva- 
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tions both on the languages and manners of the peo- 


ple with whom I ſhould be converſant, as might tend 


co illuſtrate the doctrine J have here laid down, and 
to ſatisfy the curioſity of the learned or inquiſitive; 7 
but as this propoſal was judged rather to require a 
national than a private e it was not carried 
e execution. 


* 


I am happy to find, fince 1 formed the foregoing 
concluſions, that they correſpond with the ſenti- 
ments of that great and learned hiſtorian, Dr 


| Robertſon ; and though with him, I acknowledge 
that the invelligation, from its nature, is ſo obſcure 
and intricate, that the conjectures I have made can 


only be conſidered as eonjectures, and not indifpu- 


table concluſions, yet they carry with them a'grea- 
ter degree of probability than the ſuppoſitions of 
| thoſe who aſſert that this « continent was ks: peopled from 
another quarter. 


1 One of the Dodor's quotations from the Journals 


of Behring and Tſchirikow, who ſailed from Kamſ- 
chatka, about the year 1741, in queſt of the New 
World, appears to carry great weight with it, and to 
afford our concluſions firm ſupport :: * Thefe com- 
© manders having ſhaped their courſe towards the 
4c eaſt, diſcovered land, which to them appeared to 
be part of the American continent; and accor- 


ding to their obſervations, it leems to be ſituated 


within a few degrees of the North-weſt coaſt of | 
California. They had there ſome intercouſe with 
s the inhabitants, who ſeemed to them to reſemble 


the North-Americans; as they repreſented to the 
* Ruſſians the Calumet or Pipe of Peace, which is 


* a ſymbol of friendſhip univerſal among the people 
of North- America, and an uſage of arbitrary in⸗ 


Ki ſtitution peculiar to them.” 
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One of this incomparable writer's own arguments 
in ſupport of his hypotheſis, is alſo urged with great 
judgment, and appears to be nearly concluſive. He 
ſays, © We may lay it down as a certain principle 
« in this enquiry, that America was not peo- 
* pled by any nation of the ancient continent, which 
* had made conſiderable progreſs in civilization. 
« The inhabitants of the New World were in a 
4 ſtate of ſociety ſo extremely rude, as to be un- 
« acquainted with thoſe arts which are the firſt eſ- 
* ſays of human ingenuity in its advance towards 
* improvement. Even the moſt cultivated nations | 
* of America were ſtrangers to many of thoſe ſim- 
ple inventions, which were almoſt coeval with 
ſociety in other parts of the world, and were 
* known in the earlieſt periods of human life. From 
this it is manifeſt that the tribes which originally 


which muſt have been no leſs barbarous than their 
poſterity, at the time when they were firſt diſ-, 
covered by the Europeans. If ever the uſe of 


or to their progenitors, if ever they had employed 
a plough, a loom, or a forge, the utility of theſe 
inventions would have preſerved them, and it is 
impoſſible that they ſhould have been abandoned 
or Tr forgotten.” 8 


emigrated to America, came off from nations 


iron had been known to the ſavages of America, 
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CHAPTER Il, 
07 their Perſuns Def G. 


e the fert fettlement of the Trench 
in Canada, to the conquelt of it by the Engliſh in 
I 760, ſeveral of that nation, who had travelled into 
the interior parts of North-America, either to trade 


with the Indians, or to endeavour to make converts 


of them, have publiſhed ; accounts of their cuſtoms, 
a &c. | A | 


The ige ie of theſe are Father Louis Henni. 
pin, Monſ. Charlevoix, and the baron Le Honton. 

The firſt, many years ago, publiſhed ſome very 
judicious remarks. which he was the better enabled 
to do by the aſſiſtance he received from the maps 
and diaries of the unfortunate M. de la Salle, who 
was affaſſinated, whilſt he was on his travels, by ſome 
of his own party. Thar gentleman's journals falling 
into Father Hennipin's hands, he was enabled by 
them to publiſh many intereſting particulars relative 
to the Indians. But in ſome reſpects he fell very 
Jhort of that knowledge which it was in his power 
to have attained from his long reſidence among them. 
Nor was he always (as has already been obſerved) 
exact in his calculations, or Juſt in the intelligence 
No has Jen us. | 


The accounts publiſhed by the other two, parti- 
Fularly thoſe of Charlevoix, are very erronecus in 
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the geographical parts, and many of the ſtories told 
by the Baron are mere delulions. | 


Some of the Jefults, who 18800 Wünelled into 
theſe parts, have alſo written on this ſubject: but 


as few, if any, of their works have been tranſlated in- 
to the Engliſh language, the generality of readers are 


not benefited by them ; and, indeed, had this been 
done, they would have reaped but few advantages 


from them, as they have chiefly confined their ob- 


ſervations to the religious principles of the ſavages, 
— the ſteps taken for their converſion. N 


Nice the conuel of Canada, ſome of our own 
countrymen, who have lived among the Indians, 


and learned their language, have publiſhed their 
_ obſervations ;_ however, as their travels have not 
extended to any of the interior parts I treat of, 

bur have only been made among the nations that 


border on our ſettlements, a knowledge of the 
genuine and uncontaminated cuſtoms and man- 


ners of the Indians could not have been acquired 
by them. 


The akon wides- and thoſe tet Ty held a 
conſtant intercourſe with the French or Engliſh, can- 
not have preſerved their manners or their cuſtoms 


in their original purity. They could not avoid ac- 
quiring the vices with the language of thoſe they _ 
converſed with; and the frequent intoxications they 

experienced through the baneful juices introduced 


among them by the Europeans, have compleated a 


total alteration in their characters. 


In ſuch as theſe, a confuſed medley of principles 
or uſages are only to be obſerved; their real and 
unpolluted cuſtoms could be ſeen among thoſe na- 


| tions alone that have held but little communication 
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with. the provinces. Theſe I found in tae north. 
weſt parts, and therefore flatter myſelf that I am 


able to give a more juſt account of the cuſtoms and 

manners of the Indians, in their ancient purity, than 
I have made 

obſervations on thirty nations, and though molt of 
_ theſe have differed in their languages, there has ap- 
; peared a great ſimilarity in their manners, and from 
theſe have I endeavonred to extract the following 


any that has been hitherto publiſhed. 


remarks, 


—_ 


Ay 1 do not t propoſe to give a regular and connec- 5 
ted ſyſtem of Indian concerns, but only to relate 
ſuch particulars of their manners, cuſtoms, &c. as 1 
thought moſt worthy of notice, and which interfere 
as little as poſſible with the accounts given by other 
writers, I muſt beg my readers to excuſe their not 
being arranged ſyſtematically, or treated of In a more 


Ne manner. 


The Indian nations do not appear to me to differ 
fo widely in their make, colour, or conſtitution from 


each other, as repreſented by ſome writers. 


They 


are in general flight made, rather tall and ſtraight, 
and you ſeldom ſee any among them deformed ; 


their ſkin is of a reddiſh or copper colour; 


their 


eyes are large and black, and their hair of the ſame 
they have good 
teeth, and their breath is as bet as the air they 
„ in; their cheek- bones rather raiſed, but more 
ſo in the women than the men; and the former are 


hue, but very rarely is it curled; 


not quite ſo tall as the European women; however 


you frequently meet with good faces and agreeable 
_ perſons among them, although they are more inclin- 


ed to be fat than the other ſex. 


I ſhall not enter into a particular enquiry whether 
the Indians are indebted to nature, art, or the tem- 


T7 
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| perature of the climate for the colour of their ſkin, 
nor ſhall I quote any of the contradictory accounts J 


have read on this ſubject; I ſhall only ſay that it ap- 


pears to me to be the tincture they received origi- 


nally from the hands of their creator; but at what 
period the variation which is at preſent viſible, both 


in the complexion and features of many nations took 
place, at what time the European whiteneſs, the 


jetty hue of the African, or the copper calt of the 


American were given them ; which was the original 
colour of the firſt inhabitants of the earth, or which 


might be eſteemed the molt parton | will not Pre- 


* to determine. 


= Many writers have aſſerted, that the Indians, 
even at the matureſt period of their exiſtence, are 
only furniſhed with hair on their heads; and that 


. notwithſtanding the profuſion with which that part 
is covered, theſe parts which among the inhabitants 


of other climates are uſually the ſeat of this excreſ- 


cence, remain entirely free from it. Even Doctor 
Robertſon, through their miſrepreſentations, has 
contributed to propagate the error; and ſuppoſing 
the remark juſtly founded, has drawn ſeveral con- 


cluſions from it relative to the habit and tempera- 


ture of their bodies, which are conſequently inva- 


lid. But from minute enquiries, and a curious in— 


ſpection, I am able to declare (however reſpectable 
I may hold the authority of theſe hiſtorians in other 
points) that their aſſertions are erroneous, and pro- 


ceeded from the want of a thorough knowledge of 


the cuſtoms ok the Indians. 


After the age of Piber their bodies, in their 


natural ſtate, are covered in the ſame manner as 


thoſe of the Europeans. The men, indeed, eſteem 


A beard very unbecoming, and take great pains to 


get rid of it; nor is there any ever to be perceived 


Wes 
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9 on their faces, except when they grow old, and 
if become inattentive to their appearance. Every 
1. crinoſe effloreſcence on the other parts of the body 
1 is held unſeemiy by them, and both ſexes employ 
1 much time in their extirpation. 
174 „ - 
bh The Naudoweſſies, and the remote nations, pluck 
14 them out with bent pieces of hard wood, formed 
14 into a kind of nippers; whilſt thoſe who have com- 
1 munication with Europeans procure fromthem wire, 
4 which they twill into a ſcrew or wor applying 
A this to the part, they preſs the rings together, and 
1 1 with a ſudden twitch draw out all the hairs that are 
© incloſed between them. 
1 | Ts, 

„ Ther men of every nation differ i in © chats rel very 
* little from each other, except thoſe who trade with 
1 the Europeans; theſe exchange their furs for blan- 
3 kets, ſhirts, and other apparel, which they wear as 
i} much ſor ornament as neceſſity. The latter faſten 
We by a girdle around their waiſts about half a yard of 
. broad cloth, which covers the middle parts of their 
"i | bodies. Thoſe who wear ſhirts never make them 
38 faſt either at the wriſt or collar; this would be à 
= moſt inſufferable confinement to them. They throw 
1 their blanket looſe upon their ſhoulders, and hold- 
3 ing the upper ſide of it by the two corners, with 2 
1 knife in one hand, and a tobacco pouch, pipe, &c. 
1 in the other; thus accoutred, they walk about in 
1 their villages or camps, but in their dances they 
1 ſeldom wear this covering. 

5 Thoſe among the men who 25 to appear gayer 
=_— than the reſt, pluck from their heads all the hair, 
3 except from a ſpot on the top of it, about the ſize of 
0 a crown piece, where it is permitted to grow to a 
4 conſiderable length ; on this are faſtened plumes of 
We. feathers of various colours, with filver or ivory 
= 

©" 
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quills. The manner of cutting and ornamenting 


thi part of the head diſtinguiſhes * nations 
from each other. | 


- 


They paint their faces red and black, which they | 
eſteem as greatly ornamental. They” alſo paint 
themſelves when they go to war; but the method 
they make uſe of on this occaſion differs from that 
ena they uſe it merely as a go maſa 


The youlſ 1 Indians, who are defirous of excelling 
their companions in finery, flit the outward rim 
of both their ears; at the ſame time they take 
care not to ſep arate them entirely, but leave the 
fleſh thus cut ill untouched at both extremities; 
around this ſpongy ſubſtance, from the upper to the 
lower part, they twiſt braſs wire, till the weight 
draws the amputated rim into a bow of five or ſix 
inches diameter, and drags it almoſt down to the 
ſhoulder. This decoration is eſteemed to be excel- 
hyely gay and becoming, 


It is alſo a common cuſtom among them to bore 
their noſes, and wear in'them pendants of different 
ſorts. I obſerved that ſea ſhells were much worn by 
thoſe of the interior parts, and reckoned very orna- 

mental; but how they procure them I could not 


learn; probably by their trailic with other 1 nations 
nearer the T N 


They go without any covering for the thigh, ex- 
cept that before ſpoken of, round the middle, which 
reaches down half way the thighs ; but they make 
for their legs a fort of ſtocking, either of {kins or 
cloth ; theſe are ſewed as near to the ſhape of the leg 
as poſſible, ſo as to admit of being drawn on and off. 

The edges of the mo of which they are compoſed 
X 
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may any others. 8 


are left annexed to the fear, and hang looſe for 


about the breadth of a hand ; and this part, which is 


Placed on the outlide of the leg, is generally orna- 
' mented by thofe who have any communication with 
Europeans, if of cloth with ribband or lace, if of 
leather, with embroidery and porcupine quills, cu- 


riouſſy coloured. Strangers who hunt among the 


Indians, in the parts where there is a great deal of 


ſnow, find theſe ſtockings _— more convenient 


II g 


Their Goes are wade of the Gin of the deer, elk, 


or buffalo: theſe, after being ſometimes drefled 


according to the European manner, at others with 
the hair remaining on them, are cut into ſhoes, and 
taſhioned ſo as to be eaſy to the feet, and convenient 
for walking. The edges round the ancle are de. 


corated with pieces of braſs or tin fixed around lea- 


ther ſtrings, about an inch long, which being placed 
very thick, make a cheerful tinkling noife either 
when they walk or dance. 55 


The women wear a covering of ſome kind or 
other from the neck to the knees. Thofe who 
trade with the Europeans wear a linen garment, the 

ſame as that ufed by the men; the flaps of which 
Hang over their petticoat. Such as arefs after their 


ancient manner, make a kind of ſhift with leather, 


which covers the body but not the arms. Their 
petticoats are made either of leather or cloth, and 
reach from the waiſt to the knee. On their legs 


they wear ſtockings and ſhoes, made and ornamented 
EQ thoſe of the men. 


They differ * nach other. in the mode of dreſ- 
ling their heads, each following the cuſtom of the 
nation or band to which they belong, and adhering 


oF. 
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to the arm made uſe of by their anceſtors from time 
immemorial. 


1 remarked. that moſt of the e * dwell 


on the eaſt ſide of the Miſſiſnipi, decorate their 


| heads by incloſing their hair either in ribbands, or in 


plates of ſilver; che latter is only made uſe of by the 
higher ranks, as it is a coltly ornament. The filver 


they uſe on this occaſion, is formed jnto thin plates 
of about fqq; inches broad, in ſeveral of which they 
confine thhair. The plate which is neareſt the 


head is of a conſiderable width ; the next narrower, 
and made ſo as to paſs a little way under the other, 


and in this manner they faſten into each other, and 


5 gradually tapering, deſcend to the waiſt. The hair 
of the Indian women being in general very long, this 
proves an ex 10 ve method. 


But the women that tive to the weſt of the Mint. 

ſippi, viz. the Naudoweſſies, the Ailinipoils, &c. di- 
vide their hair in the middle of their head, and form 
it into two rolls, one againſt each ear. Theſe rolls 


are abqut three inches long, and as large as their 
wriſts, They hang in a perpendicular Attitude af 
the front of each ear, and deſcend as far as s the low er 
part of! it. 


The women Xx; every nation generally place a ſpot 


-.of paint, about the ſize of 3 crown: piece, againſt 


euch ear; ſome of them put paint on their hair, and 
ſometimes a {mall {pot in the middle of the forehead. 


The 1 in general, pay a greater attention to 


their dreſs, and to the ornaments with which they 


decorate their perſons, than to the accommodation 
of their huts or tents. They conſtruct the latter 1 in 
the following ſimple and expeditious manner. 
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Being provided with poles of a proper Rug, 
they faſten two of them acroſs, near their ends, with 
bands made of bark. Having done this, they raiſe 
them up, and extend the bottom of each as wide as 
they propoſe to make the area of the tent: they then 
erect others of an equal height, and fix them fo as 
to ſupport the two principal ones. On the whole 
they lay ſkins of the elk or deer, ſewed together, in 
quantity ſufficient to cover the poles,” and by lap- 
ping over to form the door. A gr umber of” 
eins are ſometimes required for thhurpole, as 
ſome of their tents are very capacious. That of the 
chief warrior of the Naudoweſſies was at leaſt forty 
feet 1 in e and very: commodious. 


They obſerve. no "regulariey-i in. fixing their tents 


when they encamp, but place them as it ſuits their 
CORVEVENCY-+ 


The hut alſo, which thoſe who uſe not tents 

erect when they travel, for very few tribes have fix- 

ed abodes, or regular towns, or villages, are e equally 
fimple, and almoſt as foon conſtructed. 


They fix ſmall pliable poles in he 2 and 
bending them till they meet at the top and form a 
ſemi- circle, then laſh them together. Theſe they 
cover with mats made of ruſhes plaited, or with 
| birch bark, which they carry with them in their 
canoes for that purpoſe. 5 Rh 


Theſe ables have neither chimnies nor windows; . 
there is only a ſmall aperture left in the middle of 
the roof, through which .the ſmoke is diſcharged, 
but as this] is obliged to be ſtopped up when it rains 


or ſnows violently, the ſmoke then proves excect- 
ingly neee | 


„522727...  — $_ 


them are 
impoſſiblè to form them with any degree of neatneſs 


- 
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They lie on ſins, generally thoſe of the bear, 
which are placed in rows on the ground; and if the 


floor is not large enough to contain beds ſufficient 
for the accommodation of the whole family, a frame 
is erected about four or five feet trom the ground vin 
which the younger part of it fleep. 


8 


As the . of the Indians are thus rude. 


their domeſtic utenſils are few in number, and plain 


in their 4 * The tools wherewith they faſhion 
uk ward and defective, that it is not only 


or elegance, but the time required in the execution 
is ſo conſiderable, as to deter them from engaging in 
the manufacture of ſuch as are not t abſolutely neceſ- 


; lary. 


The Naudoweſſies 0 the pots in 1 which they 


boil their victuals of the black clay or ſtone mention- 


ed in my journal: which reſiſts the effects of fire, 
nearly as well as iron. When they roaſt, if it is a 
large joint, or a whole animal, ſuch as a beaver, they 
tix it as Europeans do, on a ſpit made of hard wood, 


and placing the ends on two forked props, now and 


then turn it. If the piece is ſmaller, they ſplit it as 
before, and fixing the ſpit in an erect but ſlanting 
poſition, with the meat inclining towards the fire, 


frequently change the ſides, till every * is s fu. 
e roaſted. | 


They make their diſhes in which * ſerve up 
their meat, and their bowls and pans, ont of the 


knotty excreſcences of the maple. tree, or any other 
wood. They faſhion their ſpoons with a tolerable 


degree of neatneſs (as theſe require much leſs trouble 
than large utenſils) from a wood that is termed in 


America Spoon Wood, and which greatly reſembles 
bax-wood. 
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Every tribe are now poſſeſſed of knives and ſteels. 


to ſtrike fire with. Theſe being ſo eflentially need- 

ful for the common uſes of life, thoſe whos have not 

an immediate communication with the European 
traders, purchaſe them of ſuch of their neighbours 

as are ſituated nearer the ſettlements, and generally 


give in exchange for them flayes. 


1 
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CHAPTER III. 


Of their Manners, Qualifications, &c. 


5 W HEN the Indian women ſit down, they place 


themſelves in a decent attitude, with their knees 
cloſe together; but from being accuſtomed to this 
poſture, they walk badly, and appear to be lame. 


They have no midwives among them, their cli- 
mate, or ſome peculiar happineſs in their conſtitu- 
tions, rendering aſſiſtance at that time unneceſſary. 
On theſe occaſions they are confined but a few hours 
from their uſual employments, which are common- 
ly very laborious, as the men, who are remarkable 
indolent, leave to them every kind of drudgery; 
even in their hunting parties the former will not 
deign to bring home the game, but ſend their wives 
for it, though it lies at a very conſiderable diſtance. 


The women place their children ſoon after they 
are born on boards ſtuffed with ſoft moſs, ſuch as 1s 
found in moraſſes or meadows. The child is laid 
on its back in one of this kind of cradles, and be- 
ing wrapped in ſkins or cloth to keep it warm, is 
ſecured in it by fmall bent pieces of timber. 


To theſe machines they faſten ſtrings, by which 
they hang them to branches of trees; or if they 
find not trees at hand, faſten them to a ſtump or 
ſtone, while they tranſact any needful buſineſs. In 
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this point; though they all without e 
here in ſome degree to the ſame cuſtom? 
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this poſition are the children kept for ſome montbs, 
when they are taken out, the boys are ſuffered to 


go naked, and the girls are covered from the neck 
to the knees with. a ſhift and a ſhort petticoat. 


The Indian women are remarkably decent during 
their menſtrual illneſs. Thoſe nations that are moſt 
remote from the European ſettlements, as the Nau- 
doweſſies, &c. are more particularly attentive to 
yg<Ption ad-. 


In every camp or town there is an apartment ap- 


propriated for their retirement at this time, to which 
both ſingle and married retreat, and ſeclude them- 
ſelves with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs during this period 
from all ſociety. Afterwards they purity themſelves 
in running ſtreams, and return to their different em- 


ployments. 


The men on theſe occaſions moſt carefully avoid 


holding any communication with them; and the 


Naudoweſſies are ſo rigid in this obſervance, that 
they will not ſuffer any belonging to them to fetch 
ſuch things as are neceſſary, even fire, from theſe 
female lunar retreats, though the want is attended 
with the greateſt inconvenience. They are alſo ſo _ 
ſuperſtitious as to think, if a pipe ſtem cracks, which 

among them is made of wood, that the poſſeſſor has 


either lighted it at- one of theſe polluted fires, or 


held ſome converſe with a woman during her retire- 
ment, which is elteemed by them moſt diſgracetul 
and wicked. | 6 r 


The Indians are extremely circumſpect and deli- 


berate in every word and action; there is nothing 


that hurries them into any intemperate warmth, but 


that inveteracy to their enemies, which is rooted in 


4. 
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every Indian keart, aud never can be eradicated. 
In all other inſtances they are cool, and remarkably 
cautious, taking care not to detray, on any account 
whatever, their emotions. If an Indian has diſco- 
vered that a friend is in danger of being intercepted 
and cut off, by one to whom he has rendered him- 
ſelf obnoxious, he does not inform him in plain 
and explicit terms of the danger he runs by purſu- 
ing the tract, near which his enemy lies in wait for 
him, but ho firſt coolly aſks him which way he is 
going that day; and having received his anſwer, 
with the ſame indifference tells him, that he has been 
informed that a dog lies near the ſpot, which might 
probably do him a miſchief. This hint proves fuf- 
ficient; and his friend avoids the danger with as 
much caution as if every deſign and motion of his 
7 enemy had been N out to him. | 


This apathy often ſhews itſelf on Pn that 
would call forth all the fervour of a ſuſceptible heart. 
If an Indian has been abſent from his family and 
friends many months, either on a war or hunting 
party, when his wife or children meet him at ſome 
diſtance from his habitation,-inſtead of the affection- 
ate ſenſations that would 3 ariſe i in the breaſt 


Ee 


ing the Jeaſt : attention to thoſe who furround im, 
till he arrives at his home. 


He there fits down, and with the fame unconcern 
as if he had not been abſent a day, ſmokes his pipe; 
thoſe of his acquaintance who have followed him, 
do the ſame; and perhaps it is ſeveral hours before 
he relates to them the incidents which have befallen 
him during his abſence, though perhaps he has left 
a father, brother, or ſon on the field, whoſe loſs 
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he ought to have lamented, or has been unſuc- 
_ ceſsful in the undertaking that SRO him from his 
home. | 


/ * 


Has an indien been engaged for ſeveral FREY in 
the chace, or on any other laborious expedition, and 


by accident continued thus long without food, when 
he arrives at the hut or tent of a friend, where he 


knows his wants may be immediately fupplied, he 


takes care not to ſhow the leaſt ſymptoms of impa- 


tience, or to betray the extreme hunger by which 
he is tortured ; but on being invited in, fits conten- 


8 ted ly down, ad ſmokes his pipe with as much com- 
poſure as if every appetite was allayed, and he was 


perfectly at eafe; he does the ſame if among ſtran- 
gers. This cuſtom is ſtrictly adhered to by each 
tribe, as they eſteem it a proof of fortitude, and 
think the reverſe would entitle them to the 8 


tion of old women. 


"If you tell an Jodin that his children Lace greatly = 
6 themſelves againſt an enemy, have taken 
many ſcalps, and brought home many priſoners, he 


does not appear to feel any extraordinary pleaſure on 7 


the occaſion ; his anſwer generally is, © it is well,” 
and he makes very little further enquiry about it. 


On the contrary, if you inform him that his children 


are ſlain or taken priſoners, he makes no complaints; 5 
he only replies,“ It does not hgnity,” and probably, 


tor ſome time at leaſt, aſks not how it Happened. 


This ſeeming indifference, however, does not pro- 


ceed-from an intire ſuppreſſion of natural affections; 


for notwithſtanding they are eſteemed ſavages, I ne- 


ver ſaw among any other people greater proofs of 
| Parental or filial tenderneſs; and although they meet 


their wives after a long abſence with the ſtoical in- 
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difference juſt mentioned, they are not, in general, 
void of conjugal affeQtion. 


| Another peculiarity is obſervable in their manner 
of paying their viſits. If an Indian goes to viſit a 
particular perſon in a family, he mentions to whom 
his viſit is intended, and the reſt of the family imme- 
diately retiring to the other end of the hut or tent, 
are careful nor to come near enough to interrupt 
them during the whole of their converſation. The 
ſame method is purſued if a man goes to pay his re- 
ſpects to one of the other ſex: but then he muſt be 
carefal not to let love be the ſubject of his diſcourſe, 
wWuilſt the day light remains. 


The Indians diſcover an amazing ſagacity, and ac- 
quire with the greateſt readineſs any thing that de- 
pends upon the attention of the mind. By expe- 
rience and an acute obſervation, they attain many 
perfections to which Europeans are ſtrangers. For 
inſtance, they will croſs a foreſt or a plain which is two 
hundred miles in breadth, and reach with great ex- 
actneſs the point at which they intended to arrive, 
keeping during the whole of that ſpace in a direct 
line, without any material deviations; and this they 
will do with the ſame eaſe, Whether the weather be 
fair or cloudy. | 


With equal acuteneſs they will point to that part 
of the heavens the ſan is in, though it be intercept- 
ed by clouds or fogs. Beſides this, they are able to 
purſue with incredible facility the traces of man or 
beaſt, either on leaves or graſs ; and on this account 


it is is with great difficulty a flying enemy eſcapes 
OT. 


They are indebted for theſe talents not only to na- 
ture, but to an extraordinary command of the intel 
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lectua faculties, which can only be acquired by an 


UNremutted attention and by long N 


% 


They are in general very happy in a retentive 


memory; they can recapitulate every particular that 
has been treated of in council, and remember the 
exact time when theſe were held. Their belts of 
wampum preſerve the ſubſtance of the treaties they 
have concluded with the neighbouring tribes for 


ages back, to which they will appeal, and refer with 


as much perſpicuity and readineſs as Europeans © can 


to their written records, 


Every nation pays oreat reſpect to old age. be 


advice of a father will ſeldom meet with any extra- 
ordinary attention from the young Indians, proba- 
bly they receive it with only a bare aſſent; but they 
will tremble before a grandfather, and ſubmit to 


his injunctions with the utmoſt alacrity. The words 
of the ancient part of the community are eſteemed 


by the young as oracles. If they take during their 


hunting parties any game that is reckoned by them 


uncommonly delicious, it is immediately preſented - 
to the eldell of their relations. 


They never ſuffer themſelves to be overbutdened 


with care, but live in a ſtate of perfect tranquility 


and contentment. Being naturally indolent, if pro- 

viſions juſt ſufficient, for their ſubſiſtence can be 

procured with little trouble, and near at hand, they 

ag not go far, or take any extraordinary pains for 
, though by ſo doing they might acquire greater 


plenty, and of'a more eſtimable kind. 


Having much leiſure time, they indulge this in- 


dolence to which they are fo. prone, by eating, 
drinking, or ſleeping, and rambling about in their | 


tovyns or camps. But when necellity obliges them 
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to take the field, either to oppoſe an enemy, or 


+ to procure themſelves food, they are alert and 


indefatigable. Many inſtances of their activity, 
on theſe occaſions, will be given when I treat of 
1 their wars. 


if he infatuating ſpirit of gaming is not confined 
to Europe; the Indians alſo feel the bewitching im- 
pulſe, and often loſe their arms, their apparel, and 
every thing they are poſſeſſed of. In this caſe, 
however, they do not follow the example of more 
refined gameſters, for they neither murmur nor re- 
pine; not a fretful word eſcapes them, but they 
bear the frowns of fortune with a philoſophic com- 
. EET 


"The greateſt blemiſk in their character is that 
ſavage diſpoſition which impels them to treat their 
enemies with a ſeverity every other nation ſnudders 


at. But if they are thus barbarous to thoſe with _ 


whom they are at war, they are friendly, hoſpi- 
table, and humane in peace. It may with truth 
be ſaid of them, that they are the worſt enemies, 
and the beſt friends, of uy people in the whole 
| world. | 


The Indians i in general are ſtrangers to the paſſion 
of jealouſy ; and brand a man. with folly that is 
diſtruſtful of his wife. Among ſome bands, the very. 
idea is not known; as the moſt abandoned of their 
young men very rarely attempt the virtue of married 
women, nor do theſe often put themſelves in the 
| way of ſolicitation. Yer the Indian women in ge- 
neral are of an amorous temperature, and before 
they are married, are not the leſs eſteemed tor the 


indulgence of their paſſions. | | 
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The Indians in their common ſtate are ſtrangers 
to all diſtinction of property, except in the articles 
of domeſtic uſe, which every one conſiders as his 


own, and increaſes as circumſtances admit. They 


are extremely liberal to each other, and ſupply the 
deficiency of their friends with ny . of 
their own. 


1 3 they readily give lader to 3 of 
their band who ſtand in need of it, without any 
expectation of return, except of thoſe juſt rewards 
that are always conferred by the Indians on merit. 


Governed by the plain and equitable laws of nature, 


every one is rewarded ſolely according to his de- 


ſerts; and their equality of condition, manners and 
: privileges, with that conſtant and ſociable tamiliarity 7 
which preyails throughout every Indian nation, ani- 
mates them with a pure and truly patriotic ſpirit, 


that tends to the wh pe good of the ſociety to which : 
| they belong. - 


— 


If any of their 1 are bereaved by death, 
or by an enemy, of their children, thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of the greateſt number of ſlaves, ſupply. 


the deficiency ; and theſe are adopted by them, and 
treated in every reſpect as if they really were the 


children of the perſon to whom they are Pre 


5 ſented. 


The Indians, except thols who live adjoining _ 
to the European colonies, can form to themſelves 
no idea of the value of money; they conſider it, 
when they are made acquainted with the uſes to 
which it is applied by other nations, as the ſource 


of inumerable evils. To it they attribute all the 
miſchiefs that are prevalent among Europeans, ſuch 
as eber plundering, devaſtations, and murder. 
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They eſteem it irrational that one man ſhould be 
| poſſeſſed of a greater quantity than another, and are 
amazed that any honour ſhould be annexed to the 
poſſeſſion of it. But that the want of this uſeleſs 
metal ſhould be the cauſe of depriving perſons of 
their liberty, and that on account of this partial diſ- 
tribution of it, great numbers ſhould be immured 
within the dreary walls of a priſon, cut off from that 
ſociety of which they conſtitute a part, exceeds their 
belief. Nor do they fail, on hearing this part of the 
European ſyſtem of government related, to charge 
the inſtitutors of it with a total want of humanity, . 
and to brand them with the names of Batzen and 


Ts brutes. 


; They ſhew almoſt an equal degree of indifference 

for the productions of art. When any of theſe are 
: thewn them, they ſay, © It is pretty, I like to look 
at it,“ but are not inquiſitive about the conſtruction 
ol it, neither can they form proper conceptions of 
its uſe. But if you tell them of a perſon who is able 


to run with great agility, that is well {killed in hunt- 


ing, can direct with unerring aim a gun, or bend 
with eaſe a bow, that can dextrouſly work a canoe, 
_ underſtands the art of war, is acquainted with the 
ſituation of a country, and can make his way with- 
out a guide through an immenſe foreſt, ſubſiſting 
during this on a ſmall quaintity of proviſions, they 


are in raptures ; they liſten with great attention to 


the pleaſing tale, and beſtow the higheſt commen- 
dations o on the hero of it. 
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CHAPTER iv. 


Their Method of Reckoning Time, Sc. 


| Conmrane their ignorance of af: 7 

. | tronomy, time is very rationally divided by the 

Indians. Thoſe in the interior parts (and of thoſe I _ 
would generally be underſtood to ſpeak) count their 


years by winters; or, as they expreſs themſelves, 
7 * ſnows. 5 


Soine nations among them eln their years by : 
moons, and make them conſiſt of twelve fynodical 
or lunar months, obſerving, when thirty moons have 
waned, to add a ſupernumerary one, which they 
term the loſt moon; and then begin to count as 
before. They pay a great regard to the firſt ap- 
pearance of every moon, and on the occaſion always 
repeat ſome joyful ſounds, . at the lame | 
tims their hands towards it. 
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Every month has with them a name expreſſive of 
its ſeaſon ; for inſtance, they call the month f 
March (in which their year generally begins at the 
firſt New-Moon after the vernal equinox) the Worm 
Month or Moon ; becauſe at this time the worms 
quit their retreats in the bark of the trees, wood, 


&c. where they have ſheltered themſelves during the 
winter. | 


The WY of f April is termed by them the ts 
| of Plants, May, the month of Flowers. June, 
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che Hot Moon. July, the Buck Moon. Their 
reaſon for thus ee theſe is obvious. 


IT Auguſt, the Sturgeon Moon ; | becauſe in- this 
month they catch great numbers of that fiſh, 

September, the Corn Moon; | becauſe in that 

month they gather! in their Indian corn. | 


| October, the Travelling Moon: ; as they leave at 
5 this time their villages, and travel towards the 
Pre where they intend to hunt hea. the winter. 


| November, the Beaver Moon ; for in this month 
the beavers begin to take ſhelter in their houles, 
- having laid up a ſufficient ſtore of provilions' for the 


. winter. ſeaſon. 


December, the Homine Mavis becauſe they em- | 
ploy this month! in purſuit of their game. | 


January, the Cold Moon as it generally freezes 


1 harder, and the cold is more intenſe in this than in 
any: other month, 


ebener they call the Snow Moon; becauſe, 


more ſnow commonly falls during this month, than 
* other 1 in the winter. 


0 When the moon does not ſhine, FE ſay the moon 
: is dead; and ſome call the three laſt days of it the 


naked days. The moon's firſt APPERFAgce they term 


its coming to life again. 


They make no diviſion of weeks; 3 but days they 

count by fleeps ; halt days by pointing to the fun at 
noon ; and quarters by the riſing and ſetting of the 
8 5 „ 


7 
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ſun: to expreſs which | in their traditions they make 
ule of very ſignificant hieroglyphics. 
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The Indians are totally un{killed in geography: as 
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ly wel! as all the other ſciences, and yet, as k have be- 

if fore hinted, they draw on their birch bark very exact 

i] charts or maps of the countries with which they are 
1 acquainted. The latitude and longitude is only 
Þ wanting to make them toler rably complete. 
. | Their fols knowledge in aſtronomy conſiſts in 
= being able to point out the pole-ſtar, by which 
Wi! they 3 their courtc when they travel in.the 
2 | | " reckon the diſtance of places, not by miles 8 
Wi pr leagues, but by a day's journey, which, accord- 
= ing to the beſt calculations i could make, appears to 
_ be about twenty Engliſh miles. Theſe they alſo di- 
Wi vide into halves and quarters, and will demonſtrate 
=, them in their maps with great exactneſs, by the hie- 
* 5 roglyphics juſt mentioned, when they. regulate. in 
1 Y' council their war Parties, or r their moſt ditant hunt- 
. þ ing excurſions. pn, 
_ | 
. 4 They have no idea of arithmetic; and though "VS d 
= are able to count to any number, figures as well as 
6 : 185 letters appear myſterious to them, and above their 
| + e een, = 
| During my abode with the Naudoweſſies, ſome 
. of the chiefs obſerving one day a-draft of an eclipfe 


of the moon, in a book of altronomy which 1 held in 
= my hand, they defired l would permit them to look 
Wi - at it, Happening to give them the book ſhut, they 
= began to count the leaves till they came to the place 5 
in which the plate was. After they had viewed it, 

and alked many queſtions relative 10 it, 51 told them 
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they need not to have taken 10 much pains to find 
the leaf on which it was drawn, for I could not only 
tell in an inſtant the place, without counting the 
TOR, but alſo how 88 preceded it. 


T hey emed greatly amazed at my aſſertion, and 
begged that I would demonſtrate to them the poſ- 


- fibility of doing it. To this purpoſe I defired the 


chief that held the book, to open it at any particular 
place, and juſt ſhewing me the page, carefully \ 
_ conceal the edges of the leaves, ſo that ! might not 
de able to count them. 


This he did with the greateſt caution; notwith- 
f ſtanding which, by looking at the folio, [ told him, 
to his great ſurpriſe, the number of leaves. He 
counted them regularly over, and diſcovered that I 
Was exact. And when, after repeated trials, the 
Indians found I could do it with great readineſs, and 
without ever erring in my calculation, they all ſeem- 
ed as much aſtoniſhed as if I had raiſed the dead. 
The only way they could account for my knowledge, 
was by concluding that the book was a ſpirit, and 
| Whilpored me anfwers to whatever 1 demanded of 1 it. 


This enen trifling as it t migbt appear to 
5 thoſe who are leſs illiterate, contributed fo increaſe 
my conſequence, and to augment the favourable 
5 they Aready entertained of 8 
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CHAPTER V, 


i 


of their Government, Wy 


/ 


Po RY ſeparate body of Indians is divided 


into bands or tribes; which band or tribe forms a 
little community with the nation to which it belongs. 
As the nation has ſome particular ſymbol by which 
* diſtinguiſhed from others, ſo each tribe has a 
badge from which it is denominated ; as that of the 


Eagle, the Panther, the Tiger, the Buffalo, &c. 


5 &c. One band of the Naudoweſſies is repreſented 


by a Snake, another a Tortoiſe, a third a Squirrel, 


a fourth a Wolf, and a fifth a Buffalo. Throughout fy 


every nation they particulariſe themſelves in the ſame 


manner, and the meaneſt perſon among them will 
remember his lineal deſcent, and diſtinguiſh himſelf 
by his reſpective ami. NAT 


Did not many circumflances tend to confute the 
ſuppoſition, I ſhould be almoſt induced to conelude 
from this diſtinction of tribes, and the particular 
attachment of the Indians to them, that they derive 

their origin as ſome have aſſerted irom the Ifrael- 
ites. f 
Beſides this, every nation dillinguiſn themſelves 
by the manner of conſtructing their tents or huts. 
And ſo well verſed are all the Indians in this diſtinc- 
tion, that though there appears to be no difference 
on the nicelt obſervation made by an European, 
yet wer n will immediately diſcover, from the Polltion 


1 
2 — 
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3 


&f a pole left in the ground, what nation has en- 
camped on the ſpot many months before. 


1 


Eeiry band has a chief who is termed the Great 


Chief or the Chief Warrior; - and who is choſen in 
_ conſideration of his experience in war, and of his 
approved valour, to direct their military operations, 
and to regulate all concerns belonging to that de- 
partment. But this chief is not confidered as the 
head af the ſtate; ; beſides the great warrior who is 
elected for his warlike qualifications, there is ano- 
ther who enjoys a pre-eminence as his hereditary 


right, and has the more immediate management of 


their civil affairs. This chief might with great pro- 


priety be denominated the Sachem ; whoſe aſſent 


is neceſſary in all conveyances and treaties, to which 
5 he affixes the mark of the tribe or nation. 


e chefs two are conſidered as the heads of 
the band, and the latter is uſually denominated their 
king, yet the Indians are ſenſible of neither civil or 


military ſubordination. As every one of them enter- 
_ tains a high opinion of his conſequence, and is ex- 
tremely tenacious of his liberty, all injunctions that 


carry with them the appearance of a poſitive com- 


5 mand, are inſtantly 2 et with n 


"os this account, it is ſeldom that their 1 | 
are fo indiſcreet as to give out any of their orders in 


a peremptory ſtile ; a bare hint from a chief that he 


thinks ſuch a thing neceſſary to be done, inſtantly. 


arouſes an emulation among the inferior ranks, and 


it is immediately executed with great alacrity. By 


this method the diſguſtful part of the command is 


euyaded, and an authority that falls little thort of ab- 


ſolute ſway inſtituted in its room. 


Among the indians no viſible form of gor ernment 
is eſtabliſhed ; ; they allow of 1 no ſuch dit linction as 
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9 agiſtrate and ſubject, every one appearing to enjoy. 


aa independence that cannot be controlled. Ihe 


object of government among them is rather foreign 


than domeſtic, for their attention ſeems more to be — 


employed in preſerving ſuch. an union among the 
members of their tribe as will enable them to watch 
the motions of their enemies, and to act again(t them 
with concert and vigour, than to maintain interior 


order by any public regulations. It a ſcheme 4 


appears to be of ſervice to the community is propoſ- 


ed by the chief, every one is at liberty to chooſe 
whether he will aſſiſt in carrying it on; for they have 


no compulſory laws that lay them under any reſtric- 


tions. If violence is committed, or blood «15 ſhed, 
the right of revenging theſe miſdemeanors is left to 
the family of the injured : The chiefs aſſume neither 

the power of inflicting or moderating. the puniſh- 

| ment, | 


- tes nations, where * dignity i 18 hereditary; is 


limit the ſucceſfion to the female line. On the death 


of a chief, his ſiſter's ſon ſometimes ſucceeds him in 


preference to his own fon; and if he happens to 
| have no ſiſter, the neareſt female relation aſſumes te 
dignity. This accoynts for a woman being at the 


head of the Winnebago nation, which, before I was 


5 acquainted with their las, e | ſtrange to me. 


Fach tothe has a 1 0 to appoint one of! its chiefs _ 


to be an aſſiſtant to the principal chief, who watches 
over the intereit of his family, and without whoſe 


conſent nothing of a public nature can be carried in- 
to execution. Theſe are generally choſen for their 


adility in ſpeaking ; and ſuch only are permitted to 


make orations in their councils and as allem- | 
5 blies. f | | | 


i 
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15 this body, with the hereditary chief at its head, 
the ſupreme authority appears to be lodged; as by 


its determination every tranſaction relative to their 


| hunting, .to their making war or peace, and to all 
their public concerns, is regulated. Next to theſe, 
the body of warriors, "which comprehends all that 
are able to bear arms, hold their rank. This divi- 


ſion has ſometimes at its head the chief of the} nation, 


ift he has ſignalized himſelf by any renowned action, 5 
11 not, ſome chiet that bas rendered himſelf famous. 
5 In their councils, which are held by the foregoing. 
members, every affair of conſequence is debated ; | 
and no enter priſe of the leaſt moment undertaken, | 
_ unleſs it there meets with the general approbation 
of the chiefs. They commonly aſſemble in a hut 
or tent appropriated to this pur pole, and being ſeat- 
cd in a circle on the ground, the eldeſt chief riſes 
and makes a ſpeech; when he has concluded, ano- 
ider gets up; and thus they all ſpeak, if neceſiary, 
5 by turns. | 


On this occaſion their language is nervous, and 
their manner of expreſſion emphatical. Their ſtile 
is adorned with images, compariſons, and ſtrong 
metaphors, and is equal in allegories to that of any 
of the eaſtern nations. In all their ſer ſpeeches they 
expreſs themlelves with much vehemence, but in 


common diſcourſe according to our uſual method of 
e | . 


he young men are ſuffered: to be preſent at the 
. though they are not allowed to make a 
ſpeech till they are regularly admitted: they how- 
ever liſten with great attention, and to ſhow that 
they both underſtand, and approve of the reſolutions 
taken by the aſſembled chiefs, they frequently ex- 
claim, '* That is right,” ” * That 1 is good. 10 
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The cuſtomary mode among all the ranks of RY 
preſſing their aflent, and which they repeat at the 


end of almoſt every period, is by uttering a kind of 
| forcible W ic which ſounds like an union of 


the letters OAH. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


© Of their Teafts, 


Max of the Indian nations neither make 
uſe of bread, ſalt, or ſpices ; and ſome of them have 


never ſeen or taſted of cither.; The Naudoweſlies in 


particular have no bread, nor any fubſtitute for it. 
They eat the wild rice which grows in great quan- 
tities in different parts of their territories : but they 
boil it and eat it alone. They alſo eat the fleſh of the 

_ beaſts they kill, without having recourſe to any fari- 
3 ſubſtance to abſorb the groſſer particles of 

it. And even when they conſume the ſugar which 
51 have extracted from the maple tree, they uſe it 

not to render ſome other ood: palatable, but gene- 
: rally eat it by itſelf, 


Neither have hay any + Mew of the uſe of milk, 7Y 
though they might collect great quantities from the 
buffalo or the elk; they only conſider it as proper 
for the nutriment of the young of theſe beaſts during 
their tender ſtate. I could not perceiye that any in- 

conveniency attended the total diſuſe of articles 

eſteemed fo neceſſary and nutritious by other na- 


tions, on the contrary, they are in general healthy 
and vigorous. a 


8 
1 
„ 


One, diſh however, which anſwers nearly the 
fame purpoſe as bread, is in uſe among the Ot⸗ 
Bb .-- 85 
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tagaumies, the Saukies, and the more lern na- 
tions, where Indian corn grows, which is not only 
much eſteemed by them, but it is reckoned ex- 


tremely palatable by all the Europeans who enter 
their dominions. This is compoſed of their unripe 


corn, as before deſcribed, and beans in the ſame ſtare, - 
boiled together with bear's fleſh, the fat of which 

maoiltens the pulle, and renders it beyond compari- 
Jon delicious. Sos call this food Succatoth. 


The Indians are far from being cannibath; as they 


are faid to be. All their victuals are either roaſted _ 
or boiled; and this in the extreme. Their drink 1 is 
generally the broth } in which it has been boiled. 


Their food confi ſts of the fleſh 8 the bear, _ 


| buffalo, the elk, the deer, the beaver, and the racoon, 
which they prepare in the manner juſt mentioned. 


They uſually eat the fleſh of the deer, which is na- 
turally dry, with that of the bear, which is fat and 


juicy; and though the latter is extremely rich and 
luſcious, It is never known to cloy. 


/ 


In the ſpring of the year, the Nasdowekes cat 
the inſide bark of 2 ſhrub, that they gather in ſome 


part of the country; but! could neither learn the 
name of it, or diſcover from whence they got it. 
It was of a brittle nature and eaſily maſticated. 
The taſte of it was very agreeable, and they faid it 

Was extremely nouriſhing. In flavour it was not 


unlike the turnip, and when received i into the mouth, 
reſembled that root both in its Pay and frangi- 


5 ble nature. 


The lower ranks of the Indians are exceedin ly 
naſty in dreſſing their victuals, but ſome of the chiels 
are very neat and cleanly in their apparel, tents and 

food. 
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They commonly eat in large parties, ſo that their 


meals may properly be termed feaſts ; and this they 


do without being reſtricted to any fixed or regular 
bhuours, but juſt as their appetites require, and con- 


venience ſuits. 


They uſually dance either before or alias every , 


meal ; and by this cheerfulneſs probably render the 


Great Spirit, to whom they conſider themſelves as 
indebted for every good, a more acceptable facrifice 
than a formal and unanimated thankſgiving. The 


men and women feaſt apart: and each ſex invite by 


turns their companions, to partake with them of the 
food they happen to have; but in their domeſtic 


way of living the men and women eat together. | 


7 No people are more hoſpitable, kind, and free 
tan the Indians. They will readily ſhare with any 
bol their own tribe the laſt part of their proviſions, 


and even with thofe of a different nation, if they 
chance to come in when they are eating. Though 
they do not keep one common ſtock, yet that com- 


1 munity of goods which is ſo prevalent among them, 
and their = e render it nearly of 


the fame e eck 


When the chiefs are convened on an public bu. 


ſineſs, they always conclude with a feaſt, at which 
their feſtivity and cheerfulneſs know no limit. 


d 
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Of their Danc 4. 
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ö 
| "hai: is a Wi nate; among e 
41 the Indians; they never meet on any public occa- 
1 ſion, but this makes a part of the entertainment. 
1 And when they are not engaged in war or hunting, 
Fj the youth of both ſexes amuſe themſelves 1 in this 
Wh manner every evening, : 
| {| ; They always dance, as I have juſt obſerved, at 
4 4; their feaſts. In theſe, as well as all their other dances, 
1 every man riſes in his turn, and moves about with 
1 great freedom and boldneſs; ſinging all the while, 
i il the exploits of his anceſtors. During this the com- 
1 pany, who are ſeated on the ground in a circle 
(Wi around the dancer, join with him in making the ca- 
] | "11 dence, by an odd tone, which they utter all together, 
| Whit and which ſounds, © Heh, heh, heh.” Theſe notes, 
TR if they might be ſo termed, are articulated with a 
|! © harſh accent, and trained out with the utmoſt force 
| vil of their lungs: ſo that one would imagine their 
| Wit Spe ſtrength muſt be ſoon exhauſted by it; inſtead of 
| N wich, they repeat it with the ſame violence during 
1 4} the Whole of the entertainment. 
Wii r ; 
L 5 
a | 
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The women, puer thoſe of the weſtern na- 
tions, dance very gracefully. They carry themſelves 
erect, and with their arms hanging down cloſe to 
their ſides, move firſt a few yards to the right, and 


then back Again to the left. This movement they 
perform without taking any ſteps as an European 
would do, but with their feet conjoined, moving by 
turns their toes and heels. In this manner they glide _ 
with great agility to a certain diſtance, and then 
return; and let thoſe who join in the dance be ever 
ſo numerous, they keep time ſo exactly with each 
other that no interruption enſues. During this, at 
ſtated periods, they mingle their ſhrill voices with 
the hoarſer ones of the men, who ſit round (for it 
is to be obſerved that the ſexes never intermix in the 
ſame dance) which, with the muſic of the drums and 


chikicoes, make an agreeable hermony. 


The Indians have ſeveral kinds of dances, which 


they uſe on, different occaſions, as the Pipe or Calu- 


met Dance, the War Dance, the Marriage Dance, 


and the Dance of the Sacrifice. - The movements in 


every one of theſe are diſſimilar ; but it is almoſt 


| Impoſſible to convey ay idea of the points in which 
they are unlike. 


Pink nations likewiſe vary in their manner of 
dancing. The Chipeways throw themſelves into a 


greater variety of attitudes than any other people; 


| ſometimes they hold their heads erect, at others they 
bend them almoſt to the ground; then recline on 


one fide, and immediately after on the other. The 
Naudoweſſies carry themſelves more upright, ſtep 


firmer, and move more gracefully. But they all 


accompany their dances with the difagreeable nolſe - 


juſt mentioned. 
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The Pipe Dance is the orlncipal, and the moſt. 
pleaſing 0 a ſpectator of any of them, being the leaſt 


Frantic, and the movement of it more graceful. ä 


is but on particular occaſions that it is uled; as. 


when ambaſſadors from an enemy arrive to treat of 


peace, or when ſtrangers of eminence _ through i 
their territories. 


The War Dance, which they afe both before they : 


ſet out on their war parties, and on their return from 


them, ſtrikes terror into ſtrangers. It is performed, 


as the others, amidſt a circle of the warriors ; a chief 


generally begins it, who moves from the right to the 


left, ſinging at the ſame time both his own exploits, 
and thoſe of his anceſtors. When he has concluded 
dis account of any memorable action, he gives a vio- 

| Tent blow with his war-club, againſt a poſt that is 


fixed in the ground, near the centre of the aſſembly, | 
for this purpoſe. 


Every one dances in his turn, and recapitulates lie 
wondrous deeds of his family, till they all at laſt join 


in the dance. Then it becomes truly alarming to 


any ſtranger that happens to be among them, as 


they throw themſelves i in every horrible and terrifying = 


poſture that can be imagined, rehearſing at the ſame 


time the part they expect to act againſt their ene- 


mies in the field. During this they hold their ſharp 


Enives in their hands, with which, as they whirl. 
about, they are every moment in danger of cutting 


each other's'throats ; and did they not ſhun the threa- 
tened miſchief 'with inconceivable dexterity, i it could 
not be avoided. By theſe motions they mean to re- 


preſent the manner in which they Kill, ſcalp, and take 
their priſoners. To heighten the ſeebe, they ſet up 


the ſame hideous yells, cries, and war-whoops they 


ule in time of action : To that! it is impoſſible to con- 


- 
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| fader them in any other light than as an aſſembly of 


demons. 
N 


1 have frequently joined! in this dance with them, 


8 but it ſoon ceaſed to be an amuſement to me, as I N 
could got lay aſide my apprehenſions of receiving 


ſome dreadful wound, that from the violence of 
their geſtures. mult have © hog mortal. 


| 1 found that 5 nations to the weſtward of the 
Mifſſiſſippi, and on the borders of Lake Superior, ſlill 


continue to make uſe of the Pawwaw or Black 


Dance. The people of the colonies tell a thouſand 
ridiculous ſtories of the Devil being raiſed in this 
dance by the Indians. But they allow that this'was 
in former times, and is now nearly extin&t among 


thoſe who live adjacent to the European ſettlements. 


7 However, 1 diſcovered that it was ſtill uſed in the 
interior parts; and though 1 did not actually ſee the 
Devil raiſed by it, L was witneſs to ſome ſcenes, that 

could only be performed by ſuch as dealt wich him, 


or were very expert and dextrous jugslers. 


f Whillt 1 was among the Mane d a dance 
which they thus ter med, was performed. Before 


the dance began, one of the Indians was admitted 


into a ſociety which they denominated Wakon- 
Kitchewah, that is, the Friendly Society of the 


Spirit. This ſociety is compoled of perſons of both 


lexes, but ſuch only can be admitted into it as are of 
unexceptionable character, and who receive the ap- 
probation of the whole body. To this admiſſion | 
ſucceeded the Pawwaw Dance (in which I ſaw no- 
thing that could give riſe to the reports I had heard) 
and the whole, according to their uſual cuſtom, con- | 


cluded with a grand feaſt. 
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- The initiation being attended with ſome very fin- 
gular circumſtances, which, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, muſt be either the effęct of magic, or of 


amazing dexterity, I ſhall give a particular account 


of the whole procedure. It was performed at the 
time of the new moon, in a place appropriated to 
the purpoſe, near the center of their camp, that 
would contain about two hundred people. Being a 
3 and on all occaſions treated by them with 
great civility, J was invited to ſee the ceremony, 
and placed cloſe to the rails * the incloſure. 


About Wels Selk 1 brat to Ale 5 
when the ſun ſhone bright, which they conſidered 1 5 
as a good omen, for they never by choice hold any 


of their public meetings unleſs the ſky be clear and 


unclouded. A great number of chiefs firſt appeared, 
who were dreſſed in their beſt apparel; and after 

them came the head- warrior, clad in a long robe of 
rich furs, that trailed on the ground, attended by a 
retinue of fifteen or twenty Pens. painted and 
dreſſed in the gayeſt manner. Next followed the 
wives of ſuch as had been already admitted into the 
ſociety; and in the rear a confuſed heap of the lower 
ranks, all contributed as much as lay in their power 


to make the appearance 00 and owy. 


When the aſſembly was ſeated, and flevcs pro- | 
claimed, one of the principal chiefs aroſe, and in a 


ſhort but maſterly ſpeech, informed his audience of 1 


the occaſion of their meeting. He acquainted them 
that one of their young men wiſhed to be admitted 
into their ſociety; and taking him by the hand, pre- 
ſented him to their view, aſking them, at the lame 
time, whether they had any objection | to his — 
ing one of their * 

No objection being 1 . young ide. 
was placed 1 in the centre, and four of the chiefs took 
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tbelr ſtations cloſe to him ; after exhorting him by 

turns, not to faint under the operation he was about 

to gotthrough, but to behave like an Indian and a 

man, two of them took hold of his arms, and cauſed 


him to kneel; another placed himſelf behind him, 


ſo as to receive him when he fell, and the laſt of the 
four retired to the diſtance of about twelve feet from 


him ee in front. 


- "This diſooliion velog 8 the chief that 
ſtood before the kneeling candidate, began to ſpeak 


to him with an audible voice. He told him he he 
himſelf was now agitated by the ſame ſpirit which 


he ſhould in a few moments communicate to him; 


that it would ſtrike him dead, but that he would in- 
ſtantly be reſtored again to life; to this he added, 


that the communication, however terrifying, was a 


neceſſary introduction to the advantages enjoyed by 
the community into which he was on the point of 


5 Dea g admitted. 


As he ſpoke thus, he appeared to be greatly agi- 
_ tated, till at laſt his emotions became fo violent, 
that his countenance was diſtorted, and his whole 


frame convulled. At this juncture he threw ſome- 
thing that appeared both in ſhape and colour like a 


ſmall bean, at the young man, which ſeemed to en- 
ter his mouth, and he inſtantly fell as motionleſs as 


if he had been ſhot. The chief that was placed be- 
hind him received him in his arms, and, by the 


_ aſſiſtance of the other two, laid him on the ground 


to all appearance bereft of life. 


Having done this, they immediately began to rub 
his limbs, and to ſtrike him on the back, giving him 


ſuch blows, as ſeemed more calculated to ſtill the 
quick, than raiſe the dead. During theſe extra- 
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ordinary applications, the ſpeaker continued bis ha- 


rangue, deſiring the ſpectators not to be ſurpriſed, 
or to deſpair of the young man's recovery, as his 


preſent inanimate ſituation proceeded only from the 
forcible operation of the ſpirit, on faculties that had 
hitherto been unuſed to inſpirations of this kind. 


The candidate lay ſeveral minutes vba ſenſe 
or motion; but at length after receiving many vio- 
lent blows, he began to diſcover ſome ſymptoms of 
returning life. Theſe, however, were attended with 
ſtrong convulſions, and an apparent obſtruction in 


his throat. But they were ſoon at an end; for hav- . 
ing diſcharged from his mouth the bean, or what- 
ever it was that the chief had thrown at him, but 
which on the cloſeſt inſpection I had not perceived 


to enter it, he ſoon after e to be e br 


recovered. 


| This part of the ceremony being happily effected, | 
the officiating chiefs diſrobed him of the clothes he 


had uſually worn, and put on him a ſet of apparel _ 
entirely new. When he was dreſſed, the ſpeaker. 
once more took him by the hand, and preſented him 
to the lociety as a regular and thoroughly initiated 


member, exhorting them, at the ſame time, to give 


him ſuch neceſlary aſſiſtance, as being a young mem- 
ber, he might ſtand in need of. He then alſo charg- 
ed the newly elected brother to receive with humili- 


ty, and to follow with punctuality, the advice of his 
elder brethren. 0 


U 


All thoſe who had been admitted within the rails, 


now formed a circle around their new brother, and 


the mulic ſtriking up, the great chief ſung a long, 


e as uſual their martial exploits. | 
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The only muſic they make uſe of is a Jeon: which — 
is compoſed of a piece of a hollow tree curiouſly 
wrought, and over one end of which 1s ſtrained a 
Akin; this they beat with a ſingle ſtick, and it gives 
a ſound that is far from being harmonious; but it 
juſt ſerves to beat time with. To this they ſome- 
times add the chichicoe, and in their war dances they 
likewiſe uſe a kind of fife, formed ol a reed, ä Fa 
8 makes a {hrill harſh noiſe. 5 


; The whole aflembly were by this time united, and 

f the dance began; feveral fingers affiſted the muſic 

with their voice, and the women joining in the cho- 
nus at certain intervals, they produced together a | 4 

not unpleaſing, but ſavage harmony. This was one — 

of the molt agreeable entertainments L faw whilſt . bl 

Was ng them. 0 


9 could not "help laughing at 2 fingular childiſh 
cuſtom I obſerved. they introduced into this dance, 
and which was the only one that had the leaſt ap- 
= pearance of conjuration. Moſt of the members car- 
ried in their hands an otter or marten's ſkin, which 
being taken whole from the body, and led with 
wind, on being compreſſed, made a ſqueaking noiſe 
through a {mall piece of wood organically formed 
©: ad fixed in its mouth. When this inſtrument was 
Preſented to the face of any of the company, and the 
ſound emitted, the perſon recelving it inſtantly fell 
down to appearance dead. Sometimes two or three, 
both men and women, were on the ground together; 
but immediately recovering, they role up and joined 
again in the dance. This ſeemed to afford even the 
chiefs themſelves infinite - diverſion. I afterwards 
learned that theſe were their Du Penates or Houſe- 
hold Gods. 
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After ſome hours ſpent in this manner, the feaſt 


began; the diſhes being brought near me, I per- 
ceived they conſiſted of dog's fleſh; and I was in- 


{ormed that at all their public grand feaſts they ne- 


'ver made uſe of any other kind of food: For this 


purpoſe, at the feaſt I am now ſpeaking of, the new 
candidate provides fat dogs, if "ep can. be procured 


at any price. 


In this cuſtom of eating dog! s fleſh on partieular 
occaſions, they reſemble the inhabitants of ſome of 


the countries that lie on the north-eaſt borders of 


Aſia. The author of the account of Kamſchatka, 0 
publiſhed by order of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, (before 
referred to) informs us, that the people inhabiting 
Koreka, a country north of Kamſchatka, who Wan- 


der about in hordes like the Arabs, when they pay 


their worſhip to the evil beings, kill a rein- deer or | 


a dog, the fleſh of which they eat, and leave' the 


head and tongue ſticking on a pole with the front 
towards the eaſt. Alſo that when they are afraid 
of any infectious diſtemper, they kill a dog, and 
winding the guts about two poles, paſs between 


them. Theſe cuſtoms, in which they are nearly imi- 
. tated by the Indians, ſeem to add ſtrength to my 
ſuppoſition, that America was firſt people from 


this quarter. 


F 


1 ko not under what claſs of dances to rank. 
that performed by the Indians who came to my tent 
when I landed near Lake Pepin, on the banks of the 
Miſtiſhppi, as related in my Journal. When I look- 
ed out, as I there mentioned, I ſaw about cwenty 
naked young Indians, the moſt perfect i in their ſhape, 
and by far the handſomeſt of any I had ever ſeen, 
coming towards me, and dancing as they approached, 
to the mulic of their drums. At every ten or twelve 


yards they halted, and ſet up their yells and cries, 
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When they reached my tent, I aſked them to come 
in; which, without deigning to make me any anſwer, 
8 they did. As I obſerved that they were painted red 
and black, as they uſually are when they go againſt 
an enemy, and perceived that ſome parts of the war- 
dance were intermixed with their other movements, 
I doubted not but they were ſet on by the inimical 


chief who had refuſed my ſalutation : I therefore de- 


termined to fell my life as dear as poſſible. To this 
purpoſe, I received them fitting on my cheſt, with 
my gun and piltols beſide me, and ordered my men 


to keep a watchful eye on them, and to be allo upon > 


mar guard. 


The Indians belog entered, They continued their 
dance alternately, ſinging at the ſame time of their 
heroic exploits, and the ſuperiority of their race over 
every other people. To enforce their language, 
though it was uncommonly nervous and expreſſive, 
and ſuch as would of itſelf have carried terror to the 
firmeſt heart, at the end of every period they {truck 
their war-clubs againſt the poles of my tent, with 
ſuch violence, that I expected every moment it would 
have tumbled upon us. As each of them, in danc- 
ing round, palled by me, they placed their right 
hands over their eyes, and coming cloſe to me, look- 
ed me ſtcadily in the face, which I conld not con- 
ſtrue into a token of friendſhip; - My men gave 
themfelves up for loſt, and I ng" liar, Goa for my 


own part, that I never found my apprehenſions more 
1 tumultuous on any occaſion. 


"When they had nearly ended their dance, I pre- 
ſented to them the pipe of peace, but they would 
not receive it. I then, as my laſt reſource, thought 
I would try what preſents would do; accordingly 1 
took from my cheſt ſome ribbands and trinkets, which 


1 laid before them. Theſe ſeemed to ſt dagger their 
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reſolution, and to avert in ſome degree their anger ; j 
for after holding a conſultation together, they ſat 
down on the ground, which I conlidered as a favour- 
able omen. 


Thus it prored, as in a ſhort time they received 
the pipe of peace, and lighting it, firſt preſented it 


to me, and then ſmoaked with it themſelves. 


Soon 


after they took up the preſents, which had hitherto 
lain negleQed, and appearing to be greatly pleaſed 


with them, departed in a friendly manner. 


And 


never did I receive greater pleaſure than at Serin 1 
rid of ſuch e gueſts. 1 


\ . ; 


Tt was not ever- in my power to gain a thorough 
knowledge of the deſigns of my viſitors. 
ficient reaſon to conclude that they were hoſtile, 
and that their viſit, at ſo late an hour, was made 
through the inſtigation of the Grand Sautor ; but 1 
was afterwards informed that it might be intended as 
a compliment which -they uſually 1 pay to the chiefs 
of every other nation who happen to fall in with 
them, and that the circumſtances in their conduct, 
which had appeared ſo ſuſpicious to me, were merely 
the effects of their vanity, and deſigned to impreſs 


L had int; --- 


on the minds of thoſe whom they thus viſited, an 
elevated opinion of their valoyr and proweſs. 


In 


the morning before I continued my route, ſeveral of 
their wives brought me a preſent of ſome ſugar, for 
whom: found a few more ribbands, | . 


The dance of the acrifice is not ſo denominated 


them. 


from their offering up at the ſame time a facrifice 
to any good or evil ſpirit, but is a dance to which 
the Naudoweſlies give that title from being uſed 
when any public fortunate circumſtance befals 
Whilſt I refided among them, a fine large 
deer accidentally lirayed. into he middle of their 
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encampment, which they ſoon deſtroyed. As this 
happened juſt at the new moon, they eſteemed it a 
lucky omen; and having roaſted it whole, every 
one in the camp partook of it. After their feaſt, 
they all joined in a dance, which they termed, from 
its being ſomewhat of a religious nature, a dance of 
the facriiice. 5 
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CHAPT ER VIII. 
Of their . 


Hur is the principal occupation of 

the Indians; they are trained to it from their earlieſt 

youth, and it is an exerciſe which is eſteemed no lefs 

honourable than Ware towards their: lubſiſtence. 
nh A dextrous and r<iolute hunter is held nearly in 

— 1 as great eſtimation by ihem as 2 diſtinguiſhed war- 
4h rior. Scarcely any device which the ingenuity of 
man has diſcovered for enſnaring or deſtroying thoſe 

animals that ſupply them with food, or whoſe ſkins 


N are valuable to Europeans, is unknown to hem. 
194 Whil they: are engaged i in this exerciſe, they ſhake 
1 off the indolence peculiar to their nature, and be- 
1 come active, perſevering, and indefatigable. They ; 
1 are gqually lagacious in finding their prey, and in 
_— the means they uſe to-deſtroy it. They diſcern the 
In - footſteps of the beaſts they are in purſuit of, al- 
WH though they are imperceptible to every other eye, 
bl and can follow them with certainty through the path- 

4 


leſs foreſt. 


The beaſts that the Indians 1 both for their 

= fleſh, on which they ſubſiſt, and for their {kins, of 
which they either make their apparel, or barter with 
the Europeans for necefſaries, are the buffalo, the 
elk, the deer, the mooſe, carribboo, the bear, the 
beaver, the otter, the marten, &c. I defer giving 
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A deſeription of theſe creatures here, and mall only 
at 1 treat of their manner of hunting them. 


The route they ſhall take 6 this purpoſe, and the 
parties that ſhall go on the different expeditions, are 
fixed in their general councils, which are held ſome 
time in the ſummer, when all the operations for the 
enſuing winter are concluded on. The chief war⸗ 

rior, whoſe province is to regulate their proceed- 
ings on this occaſion, with great ſolemnity iſſues out 

an invitation to thoſe who chooſe to attend him; 

for the Indians, as before obſerved, acknowledge no 
ſuperiority, nor have they any idea of compulſion ;_ 
and every one that accepts it prepares himſelf bees | 
; Falling during ſeveral . 


The Indians dot not t faſt, as 3 . nations do, 
Eg from the richeſt and mot luxurious food, but they to- 
tally abſtain from every kind either of victuals or 
drink; and ſuch is their patience and reſolution, that 
the moſt extreme thirſt could not oblige them to 
taſte a drop of water; yet amidſt this ſevere ab- 
Rinence they appear cheerful and happy. 


The reaſons they give for thus faſting are, that it 
enables them freely to dream, in which dreams they 
are informed where they ſhall find the greateſt plenty 
of game; and alfo, that it averts the diſpleaſure of the 
evil ſpirits, and induces them to be propitious. They 
alſo on theſe occafions blacken thoſe parts of their 
| bodies that are uncovered. 


The faſt balng ende d,- ad the 122 of e 
made known, the chief who is to conduct them, 
gives a grand feaſt to thoſe who are to form the dit- 
ferent parties; of which none of them dare to par- 
take till * have bathed themſelves. At this fealt, 
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notwithſtanding they have faſted ſo long, they eat 
with great moderation; and the chief that preſides 
employs himſelf in rehearſing the feats of thoſe who 
have been. moſt ſucceſsful in the buſineſs they are 
about to enter upon. They ſoon after ſet out on 
the march towards the place appointed, painted, or 
rather bedawbed, with black, amidſt the acclama- 
tions of all the People. 


It is impothible to deſerib e their agility or perſeve- 55 
rance, whilſt they are in purſuit of their prey; neither 
thickets, ditches, torrents, pools, or rivers ſtop them; 
they always go traight forward in the moſt direct 
line they poſſibly can, and there are few of the * 


age inhabitants of the woods that they cannot over- _ 
take. 8 | 


When they hunt for bears, they ar to - 
find out their retreats ; for, during the winter, theſe 
animals conceal themſelves i in the hollow trunks of 
trees, or make themſelves holes in the ground, where 


they continue without food, whilſt the ſevere wea- 
ther laſts. 


When the Indians think they have arrived at a 
place where theſe creatures uſually haunt, they form 

* themſelves into a circle, according to their number, 
and moving onward, endeavour, as they advance to- 
wards the centre, to diſcover the retreats of their 
prey. By this means, if any lie in the intermediate 
| ſpace, they are ſure of aroufing them, and bringing 
them down either with their bows or their guns. The 
bears will take to flight at fighr of a man or a dog, 
and will only make reſiſtance when they are extreme- 
ly hungry, or alter they are wounded. 


The Indian aka = ning the buffalo is Is 
forming a circle or a {quare, nearly in the ſame 
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manner as when they ſearch for the bear. Having 
taken their different ſtations, they ſet the graſs, which 
at this time is rank and dry, on fire, and theſe ani- 
mals, who are extremely "fearful of that element, 
flying with precipitation before it, great numbers are 
hemmed in a ſmall compaſs, and ſcarcely a ſingle 
one eſcapes „„ e 


Ĩhbey have different ways of hunting the elk, the 
deer, and the caribboo. Sometimes they ſeek them 
. ont in the woods, to which they retire during the 
ſeverity of the cold, where they are eaſily ſhot from 
behind the trees. In the more northern climates 
they take the advantage of the weather to deſtroy 
the elk; when the ſun has juſt ſtrength enough to 
melt the ſnow, and the froſt in the night forms a 
kind of cruſt on the ſurface, this creature being 
heavy, breaks it with his forked hoofs, and with dif- 
ficulty extricates himſelf from it; at this time there- 
fore he is ſoon overtaken and deſtroyed. 


Some nations have a method of hunting theſe 
animals, which is more eafily executed, and free 

from danger. The hunting party divide themſelves 

into two bands, and chooling a ſpot near the bor- 


ders of the ſame river, one party embarks on board 


their canoes, whilſt the others forming th mſelves in- 


to a ſemi- circle on the land, the flanks of which 


reach the ſhore, let looſe their dogs, and by this 
means rouſe all the game that lies within theſe 
bounds; they then drive them towards the river, in- 
to which they no ſooner enter, than the greateſt 
part of them are immediately diſpatched by thoſe 
who remain in the canoes. ET HEY 


Both the elk and buffalo are very furious when they 


are wounded, and will turn fiercely on their pur- 
| ſuers, and trample them under their feet, if the hun- 
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ter finds no means to complete their deſtruction, or 


does not ſeek for ſecurity in flight to ſome adjacent 


tree; by this method they are frequently avoided, 
and 10 tired with the rn, that they voluntarily ; 
: give it over. | 


But ths hunting in which the Indians, particularly 
| thoſe who inhabit the northern parts, chiefly employ 
| themſelves, and from which they reap the greateſt 


advantage, is the beaver hunting. The ſeaſon for 


this is throughout the whole of the winter, from 


November to April; during which time the fur of 


8 theſe creatures is in the greateſt perfection. A de- 
ſecription of this extraordinary animal, the conſtruc- | 


tion of their huts, and the regulations of their almoſt 
rational community, [ ſhall e give in another place. 


The hunters make ufe of ſeveral methods to ts. = 
firoy them. Thoſe generally practiſed, are either 


_ that of taking them in ſnares, cutting through the 
ice, or opening their e : 


As the eyes of thels zalnals ate very quick, and 
their hearing exceedingly acute, great precaution is 


neceſſary in approaching their abodes; for as they 
ſeldom go far from the water, and their houſes are 


always built clofe to the ſide of ſome large river or 


lake, or dams of their own conſtructing, upon the 5 
leaſt alarm they haſten to the deepeſt part of the 


water, and dive immediately to the bottom; as they 


do this, they make a great noiſe by deating the wa- 
ter with their tails, on purpole to put the whole fra- A 
ternity on their guard. 


They oY: them with ſnares in the following 


manner: though the beavers uſually lay up a ſuffi- 


cient ſtore of proviſion to ſerve for their ſubſiſtence 
during the winter, they make from time to time excur- 
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ſions to the neighbouring woods to procure further 
ſupplies of food. The hunters having found out 


their haunts, place a trap in their way, baited with _ 


ſmall pieces of bark, or young ſhoots of trees, which 


the beaver has no ſooner laid hold of, than a large 


log of wood falls upon him and breaks his back ; his 
enemies, who are upon the watch, ſoon appear and 
| e en the helpleſs animal, 


At other- times, Py a the i ice on | the rivers and 
lakes is about half a foot thick, they make an open- 
ing through it with their hatchets, to which the 
beaver will ſoon haſten, on being diſturbed at their 
houſes, for a ſupply of freſh air. As their breath 
occaſions a conſiderable motion in the water, the 


hunter has ſufficient notice of their approach, and 


methods are eaſily taken for knocking them on the 
5 head the moment they appear above the ſurface. 


When the houſc of the beaver has to be near 
a rivulet, they are more eaſily deſtroyed: the hun- 


an then cut the ice, and ſpreading a net under it, 
break down the cabins of the beavers, who never 


fail to make towards the deepeſt part, where they 
are entangled and taken. But they muſt not be ſut- 


|  fered to remain there long, as they would ſoon ex- 


_ tricate themſelves with their teeth, which are well 
known to be exceſſively oy and ſtrong. 


1 5 The: ladians take great care to hinder their dogs 
| from touching the bones of the beavers. The rea- 
ſons they give for theſe precautions, are, firit, that 
the bones are ſo exceſſively hard, that they {poil the 
teeth of their dogs : and, ſecondly, that they are 
apprehenſive they ſhall ſo exaſperate the ſpirits of 
the beavers by this permiſſion, as to render the next 
: hunting ſeaſon unſucceſsſul. 3 
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The ſkins of theſe animals, the hunters exchange 
with the Europeans for neceſſaries, and as they are 
more valued by the latter than any other kind of 
furs, they pay the greateſt attention to this Es | 
of hunting, | 


When the Indians deſtroy buffaloes, RR, deer, 
&c. they generally divide he fleſh of ſuch as they 
have taken among the tribe to which they belong. 
But in hunting the beaver, a few families uſually 
. unite and divide the ſpoil between them. Indeed, in 
the firſt inſtance they generally pay ſome attention 
in the diviſion to their own families: but no jealou- 
ſies or murmurings are ever known to ariſe on ac- 
count of uy apparent n 


Among the Naudoweſſies, ifa perſon ſhoots a deer, | 
buffalo, &c. and it runs to a conſiderable diſtance 
before it drops, where a perſon belonging to another 
tribe being nearer, firſt ſticks a knife into it, the 
game is conſidered as the property of the latter, not- 
withſtanding it had been mortally wounded by the 
former. Though this cuſtom appears to be arbitrary 

and unjuſt, yet that people cheerfully ſubmit to it. 
This deciſion is, however, very different from that 
| prafliſed by the Indians on the back of the colonies, 
where the firſt perſon that hits it is a to the 
* ſhare. 5 


* 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Of their manner of making War, &c. 


= Tus Indians begin to bear arms at the age 

of fifteen, and lay them aſide when they arrive at 
the age of ſixty, Some nations to the ſouthward, I 
have been informed, do not continue their military 
__ exerciſes after they are fifty. Sara 


In every band or nation there is a ſele& number 
who are ſtiled the warriors, and who are always rea- 
dy to act either offenſively or defenſively, as occaſion 
requires. Theſe are well armed, bearing the wea- 
pons commonly in uſe among them, which vary ac- 
cording to the ſituation of their countries. Such as 
have an intercourſe with the Europeans make uſe of 

tomahawks, knives, and fire- arms; but thoſe whoſe 
_ dwellings are ſituated to the weſtward of the Miſhſhp- 

pi, and who have not an opportunity of purchaſing 

theſe kinds of weapons, uſe bows and arrows, and 
alſo the Caſſe Tete or War-Club. 


The Indians that inhabit ſtill further to the weſt- | 
ward, a country which extends to the South Sea, ule 

in fight, a warlikginſtrument that is very uncommon. | 
Having great plenty of horſes, they always attack 
their enemies on horſeback, and encumber themſelves. 
with no other weapon, than a ſtone of a middle ſize, 
. curiouſly wrought, which they faſten by a ſtring, 
about a yard and a half long, to their right arms, a 
little above the elbow. Theſe ſtones they convent- 
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: ently carry in their hands, till they reach their ene- 
mies, and then ſwinging them with great dexterity, 
as they ride full ſpeed, never fail of doing execution. 
The country which theſe tribes poſſeſs, abounding _ 
with large extenſive plains, thoſe who attack them 
TJeldom return; as the ſwiftneſs of the horſes, on 


which they are mounted, enables them to overtake | 
even the Heeteſt of their invaders. 


The Nando veſfes, who had been at war r with this : 
people, informed me, that unleſs they found moraſ- 
ſes or thickets to which they could retire, they were 

ſure of being cut off: to prevent this, they always 
took care, whenever they made an onſet, to do it near 
ſuch retreats as were impaſſable to cayalry; they 

then having a great advantage over their enemies, | 
| Vhoſe h could not there reach them. = 560 


8 nations make uſe of a javelin, -olnted with 
bone, worked into different forms; but their Indian 


weapons in general are bows and arrows, and the 


ſhort club already mentioned. The latter is made 


of a very hard wood, and the head of it faſhioned fy, 
round like a ball, about three inches and a half dia- 


meter ; 1n this rotund part is fixed an edge reſem- 


bling that of a tomahawk, either of ſteel or Hint, 
whichſoever they can „ 


The dagger i 18 ok to the Naudoweſſie nation, 


and of ancient conſtruction, but they can give no ac- 
count how long it has been in uſe among them. It 


was originally made of flint or bone, but ſince they 


have had communication with the European traders, | 
they have formed it of ſtetl, The length of it is 
about teninches, and that part cloſe to the handle near- 


ly three inches broad. Its edges are keen, and it gra- 


qually tapers towards a point. They wear it in a 
ſheath made of deer's leather, neatly ornamented 


8 
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with porcupine quills ; ; and it is uſually hung by a 
ſtring, decorated in the ſame manner, which reaches 
as low only as the breaſt. This curious weapon is 
worn by a few of the principal chiefs alone, and 
conſidered both as an uſeful inſtrument, and an or- 
namental badge of Rape ore | 


1 obſerved among the Naudoweſſies a bow: targets 
or ſhields made of raw buffalo hides, and in the form 
of thoſe uſed by the ancients. But as the number 

of theſe was ſmall, and as I could not gain any intel- 
ligence of the æra in which they were firſt introduced 


among them, I ſuppoſe thoſe I ſaw had deſcended 
: from tather to ſon for many generations. 


The reaſons: the Indians give for making war 
againſt one another, are much the ſame as thoſe 
urged by more civilized nations, for diſturbing the 
- tranquility of their neighbours. The pleas of the 
former are however in general more rational and 
juſt, than ſuch as are brought by UFOPenns | in vin- 
dication of their proceedings. 


| The extenſion of empire is ſeldom a motive wah 
| theſe people to invade, and to commit depredations 
on the territories of-thoſe who happen to dwell near 
them. To ſecure the Tights of hunting within par- 
ticular limits, to maintain the liberty of paſſing 

through their accuſtomed tracks, and to guard thole 

lands which they confider from a long tenure as their 
_ own, againſt any infringement, are the general cauſes 
of thoſe diſſentions that ſo often break out between 


the Indian nations, and which are carried on with ſo 
much animoſity. 


In 8 to the idea of feparöte pröptrry 
yet the moſt uncultivated among them are well ac- 
| 4 e - 
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quainted with the rights of their community to the 


domains they poſſeſs, and oppoſe with vigour err 
: encroachment on them, 


' Notwithflanding it i is generally ſuppoſed that . 
their territories being ſo extenſive, the boundaries of 
them cannot be aſcertained, yet Lam well aſſured 

that the limits of each nation in the interior parts are 
laid down in their rude plans with. great preciſion. 

By theirs, as I have before obſerved, was I enabled 

to regulate my own; and after the moſt exact ob- 

ſeryations and enquiries found very few inſtances i in 

which they erred. 4 5 


But interelt is not either the moſt frequent or 
moſt powerful incentive to their making war en 
ench other. The paſſion of revenge, which is the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of theſe people, is the 
moſt general motive. Injuries are felt by them 
with exquiſite ſenfibility, and vengeance purſued 
with unremitted ardour. To this may be added, 
that natural excitation which every Indian becomes 
ſenſible of as ſoon as he approaches the age of 
manhood to give proots of his valour and Ow. 


As they are early poſſeſſed with a notion that war 
ought to be the chief buſineſs of their lives, that 
there is nothing more deſirous than the reputation 

of being a great warrior, and that the ſcalps of their 
enemies, or a number of priſoners are alone to be 
llcenied” valuable, it is not to be wondered at that 
the younger Indians are continually reſtleſs and un- 
caſy if their ardour is repreſſed, and they are kept in 
. a ſlate of inactivity. Either of theſe propenſities, 
the deſire of revenge, or the gratification of an im- 
pulſe, that by degrees becomes habitual to them, is 

ſufficient, frequently, to induce them to commit 

hoſtilities on ſome of the neighbouring nations. 


to us to revenge their wrongs, and we mult ſa- 
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When the chiefs find any occaſion for making 


| war, they endeavour to arouſe theſe habitudes, and 
by that means ſoon excite their warriors to take 
arms. To this purpoſe they make uſe of their mar- 
tial eloquence, nearly in the following words, which 


never fails of proving effectual:“ The bones of our 
cc 


deceaſed countrymen lie uncovered, they call out 


wy their requet. Their ſpirits cry out againſt | 
They muſt be appeaſed. The genti, who 
are the guardians of our honour, inſpire us with 
a reiolution to ſeek the enemies of our murdered 


&* brothers. Let us go and devour thoſe by whom 


= they were ſlain. Sit therefore no longer inactive, 
” M- 


give way to the impulſe of your natural valour, 
anoint your hair, paint your faces, fill your qui- 

vers, cauſe the forelts to reſound with your ſongs, 
conſole the ſpirits of the dead, and tell them they 


Animated by theſe exhortations, the warriors 


ſaatch their arms in a tranſport of fury, ſing the long 
of war, and burn with impatience to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their enemies. 


Sometimes private chiefs aſſemble ſmall parties, 


and make excurſions againſt thoſe with whom they 
are at war, or ſuch as have injured them. A fingle 
Warrior, prompted by revenge, or a defire to ſhow | 


his proweſs, will march unatrended for ſeveral hun- 


dred miles, to ſurpriſe and cut off a ſtraggling party. 


Theſe irregular ſallies, however, are not always 


approved of by the elder chiefs, though they are 


often obliged to connive at them; as in the inſtance 


before given of the Naudowellic and Chipeway 
nations. 
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But when a war is national, and undertaken by 
the community, their deliberations are formal and 

flow. The elders aſſemble in council, to which all 
the head warriors and young men are admitted, 
where they deliver their opinions in ſolemn ſpeeches, 
weighing with maturity the nature of the enterpriſe 
they are about to engage in, and balancing with 
great ſagacity the advantages or inconveniences that : 

will ariſe from i it. 


Their pelle are alſo n on the ſubject, 
and even, ſometimes, the advice of the moſt intelli- 
gent of their women is alked. : 


If the Jawa be for war, they prepare for 
it With much Oy; 


The chief warrior of a nation does not on all oc 
caſions head the war party himſelf; he frequently 
deputes a warrior of whoſe valour and prudence he has 
a good opinion. The perſon thus fixed on being 
firſt bedawded with black, obſerves a faſt of ſeveral 
days, during which he invokes the Great Spirit, or 
_ deprecates the anger of the evil ones, holding whilſt 

It laſts no converſe with any of his tribe. 


Ile is anticularly careful at the ſame time to ob- 
ſerve his dreams, for on theſe do they ſuppoſe their 
ſucceſs will in a great meaſure depend; and from the 
firm perſuaſion every Indian actuated by his own 
preſumptuous thoughts is impreſſed with, that he 
ſhall march forth to certain victory, theſe are gene- 
rally favourable to his wiſhes, 


Alter he has faſted as long as cuſtom preſcribes, 
he aflembles the warriors, and holding a belt of 
Wampun in | his hand, thus addreſles them : 


5. 


7 +0. 


e 
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98 Brothers ! by the inſpiration of the Great Spi- 
„ rit, I now ſpeak unto you, and by him am 1 
18 prompted to carry into execution the intentions 
_ # which I am about to diſcloſe to you. The blood 
* of our deceaſed brothers is not yet wiped away; 
their bodies are not yet covered, and 1 am gowg 
| 20 to perform this duty to them.” 22 


Having then wk known to them all the motives 
that induce him to take up arms againſt the nation 
with whom they are to engage, he thus proceeds: 
I have therefore reſolved to march through the 
„ war-path to ſurpriſe them. We will eat their 
fleſh, and drink their blood ; we will take ſcalps, 
and make priſoners ; and ſhould we periſh in this 
glorious enterpriſe, we ſhall not be for ever hid 
in the duſt, for this belt-ſhall be a recompenſe to 
him who buries the dead.” Having ſaid this, 
he lays the belt on the ground, and he who takes it 
uh declares himſelf his lieutenant, and is conſidered 
as the ſecond in command; this, however, is only 
done by ſome diſtinguiſhed warrior who has a right, 
D the number of his ſcalps, to the poſt. 


Thoug h the Indians thus aſſert that they will eat 
the fleſh 10 drink the blood of their enemies, the 
| threat is only to be conſidered as a figurative expreſ- 
fion. Notwithſtanding they ſometimes devour the 
hearts of thoſe they ſlay, and drink their blood, by 
way of bravado, or to gratify in a more complete 
manner their revenge, yet they are not naturally 
anthropophagi, nor ever feed on the fleſh of men. 


-- The chief is now waſhed 3 his ſable covering, 
anointed with bear's fat, and painted with their red 
paint, in ſuch figures as will make him appear moſt 

terrible to his enemies. He then ſings the war ſong, 

and enumerates his warlike actions. Having done 
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this, he fixes his eyes on the ſun, and pays his adora- 


tions to the Great Spirit, in which he is 5 by 


nied by all the warriors. 


This ceremony is followed with dances, ſuch as 1 


have before deſcribed ; and the whole concludes with 
Aa 1 feaſt, which vſually conſiſts of dog's fleſh. 


This feaſt i is held in the hut or tent of the chief 


Warrior, to which all thoſe who intend to accom- 


pany him in his expedition ſend their diſhes to be 


| filled; and during the feaſt, notwithſtanding he has 
| faſted ſo long, he fits compoſedly with his pipe in 
his mouth, and recounts the valorous deeds of his : 


family. 


* 


' As the hopes of having their wounds, ſhould they 


receive any, properly treated, and expeditiouſly 
_ cured, muſt be ſome additional inducement to the 
Warriors to expoſe themſelves more freely to danger, 
the prieſts, who are allo their doctors, prepare ſuch 


medicines as will prove efficacious, With great ce- 
remony they carry various roots and plants, and 5 


is. 
Notwithſtanding this ſuperſtitious method of pro- 


ceeding, it is very certain they have acquired a 
knowledge of many plants and herbs that are of a 


medicinal quality, and which they Know how to uſe 


with rem! kill. 


From the time the reſolution of engaging in a 
war is taken, to the departure of the warriors, the 


nights are ſpent in feſtivity, and their days in mak- . 


ing the needful preparations. 


* 


If it is thought neceſſary by the nation going to 
war, to ſolicit the alliance of any neighbouring 
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5 tribe, they fix upon one of their chiefs who ſpeaks 
the language of that people well, and who is a good 
orator, and fend to them by him a belt of wampum, 
on which is ſpecified the purport of the embaſſy, in 
figures that every nation is well acquainted with. 


At the ſame time he carries with him a hatchet 
POS red. 


As ſoon as he reaches the camp or village to which 


bei is deſtined, he acquaints the chief of the tribe 


with the general tenor of his commiſſion, who im- 
mediately aſſembles a council, to which the ambaſ- 


ſador is invited. There having laid the hatchet on 


the ground, he holds the belt in his hand, and enters 
more minutely into the occaſion of his embaſſy. 
In his ſpeech he invites them to take up the hatchet, 


And as ſoon as he has finiſhed ſpeaking delivers the 
belt. . 


If his 1 are inclined to become auxiliaries to 
his nation, a chief ſteps forward, and takes up the 
hatchet, and they immediately eſpouſe with ſpirit 

the cauſe they have thus engaged to ſupport. But 

if on this application neither the belt or hatchet are | 
accepted, the emiſſary concludes that the people 

whoſe aſliſtance he ſolicits, have already entered in- 
to an alliance with the foes of his nation, and re— 


turns with ſpeed to inform his countrymen of his ill 
Tuccels. 


The manner in which the Indians declare war 


againſt each other, is by ſending a flave with a hat- 


chet, the handle of which is painted red, to the na- 
tion which they intend to break with; and the meſ- 
ſenger, notwithſtanding the danger to which he ts 
_ expoſed from the ſudden fury of thoſe whom he thus 


ſets at i gellance, executes his commiſſion with great 
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Sometimes this token of defiance has ſuch an in- 
ſtantaneous effect on thoſe to whom it is preſented, 
that in the firſt tranſport of their fury, a ſmall party 
will iſſue forth, without waiting for the permiſſion 
of the elder chiefs, and ſlaying the firſt of the oftend- 
ing nation they meet, cut open the body, and ſtick 
a hatchet of che ſame kind as that they have juſt re- 
ceived, into the heart of their ſlaughtered foe. 


Among the more remote tribes, this is done with an 


arrow or ſpear, the end of which is painted red. 8 


And the more to exaſperate, they diſmember the 


body, to ſhow that they eſteem them not as men 


but as s old women. : 


The iacta ſeldom take the field þ in large bodies, 
as ſuch numbers would require a greater degree of 


induſtry to provide for their ſubſiſtence, during their 


tedious marches through dreary foreſts, or long 


voyages over lakes and rivers, than they would care 


to beſtow. 


Their armies are never encumbered with baggage . 


or military ſtores. Each warrior, beſides his wea- 
pons., carries with him only a mat, and whilit at a 


diſtance from the frontiers of the enemy, ſupports 


; himſelf wiih 2 game he kills or the fiſh he catches. : 


When they paſs through a country where they 


have no apprehenſions of meeting with an enemy, 


they uſe very little precaution: ſometimes there are 


ſcarcely a dozen warriors left together, the reſt be- 
ing diſperſed in purſuit of their game; but though 


they ſhould have roved to a very conſiderable diſtance 
from the war-path, they are ſure to arrive at the 


Place of rendezyous by the hour appointed. 


They always pitch their tents long th 8 : 


and veg naturally preſumptuous, take — little 
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care to guard againſt a farpriſe. They place great 
confidence in their Manitous, or houſehold gods, 
which they always carry with them; and being per- 
ſuaded that they take upon them the office of cen- 


tinels, they ſleep very ſecurely under their protec- 
tion. 


Theſe Manitous, as they are called by ſome na- 
tions, but which are termed Wakons, that is ſpirits, 
by the Naudoweſſies, are nothing more than the ot- 
ter and marten ſkins I have already deſcribed, for 
which, however, they have a great veneration. | | 


| After they have entered the enemy's country, 5 
no people can be more cautious and circumſpect; 
ſires are no longer lighted, no more ſhouting is 
heard, nor the game any longer purſued. They 
are not even permitted to ſpeak ; but muſt convey 


whatever they have to impart to each other by ſigns 
and motions. 


— 


P hey now Proceed wholly by ſtratagem and am- 


Puck Having diſcovered their enemies, tex 


ſend to reconnoitre them; and a council is immedi- 


| ately held, during which they ſpeak only in whiſpers, 
t conſider of the intelligence imparted by thoſe who 
were ſent out. 


The attack is generally made juſt beine 4 
break, at which period they fappole their foes to be 
in their ſoundeſt ſleep. Throughout the whole of 
the preceding night they will lie flat upon their 
| taces, without ſtirring ; and make their approaches 
in the ſame poſture, creeping upon their hands and 
feet, till they are got within bowſhot of thoſe they 
= have deſtined. to deſtruction. On a ſignal given 
Pp the chief warrior, to w_ the whole body makes 


* 
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anſwer.by the moſt hideous yells, they all ſtart up; | 
and diſcharging their arrows in the ſame inſtant, 
without giving their adverſaries time te recover from _ 
the confuſion into which they are thrown, pour in 
upon them with their war- clubs or tomahawks. 
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The Indians think there is little glory to be ac- 

quired from attacking their enemies openly in the 

feld, ; their greateſt pride is to ſurpriſe and deſtroy. 
They ſeldom engage without a manifeſt appearance 

of enn If they find the enemy on their guard, 

too ſtrongly entrenched, or ſuperior in numbers, they 
retire, provided there is an opportunity of doing ſo. 
And they eſteem it the greateſt qualification of a 
chief warrior, to be able to manage an attack, ſo as 
to deſtroy as many of the enemy as pollidle, at the | 
 Expence of a few men. 


* 4 * pea 
- 2 


Sometimes chey ſecure themſelves behind trees, 
Billocks, or ſtones, and having given one or two 
rounds, retire before they are diſcovered. Euro- 
peans, who are unacquainted with this method of 
fighting, too often find to their coſt the deltruQtive | 
= efficacy of it. 


General Braddock was one of this ankapry num- 
ber. Marching, in the year 1755, to attack Fort 
Du Queine, he was intercepted by a party of French 
and confederate Iiidians in their intereſt, who by this 
inſidious method of engaging, found means to defeat 
his army, which confiſted of about two thouſand 
brave and well diſeiplined troops. So ſecurely were 
the Indians poſted, that the Engliſh fcarcely knew 
from whetice or by whom they were thus annoyed. 
During the whole of the engagement, the latter had 
l[carcely a fight of an enemy; and were obliged to 
retreat, without the ſatisfaction of being able to take 
| the leaſt degree of revenge for the havock made 


- 
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among them. The General paid for his temerity 


with his life, and was ee in his fall by a 
great number of brave fellows; whilſt his inviſible 


enemies had only two or three of their number 
wounded. 


When the Indians ſucceed in their filent ap- 
proaches, and are able to force the camp which they 
attack, a ſcene of horror that exceeds defcription, 


enſues. The ſavage fierceneſs of the conquerors, 

and the deſperation of the conquered, who well 
Know what they have to expel ſhould they fall 
alive into the hands of the aſſailants, occaſion the 
moſt extraordinary exertions on both fades. The 
| figure of the combatants, all beſmeared with black 
and red paint, and 'covered with the blood of the 
| lain, their horrid yells, and ungovernable fury, are 
not to be conceived by thoſe who have neyer croſſed 
855 the Atlantic, 


1 have frequently been a fpectator of them, and 


once bore a part in a ſimilar ſcene. But what ad- 
ded to the horror of it was, that I had not the con- 
ſolation of being able to oppoſe their ſavage attacks. 


Every cireumſtance of the adventure {till dwells on 


my remembrance, and enables me to deſcribe with 
greater perſpicuity the brutal fierceneis of the In- 
dians, when they have turpriſed or overpowered an 
1 | 


As a detail of the mallacre at Fort William Henry 


in the year 1757, the ſcene to which I refer, can- 
not appear foreign to the deſign of this publication, 


but will ſerve to-give my readers a juſt idea of the 


ferocity of this people, 1 ſhall take the liberty to in- 


fert ir, apologizing at the fame time for the length of 


the digreſſion, and thoſe egotiſms which the relation 


Tenders unavoidable. 
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General Webb, who commanded the Engliſh 
army in North- America, which was then encamped 
at Fort Edward, having intelligence that the French 


troops under Monſ. Montcalm were making ſome 


movements towards Fort William Henry, he de- 
tached a corps of about fifteen hundred men, con- 
ſiſting of Engliſh and Provincials, to ſtrengthen the 
garriſon. In this W I went as a volunteer among ; 


the latter, 


The ipprehevficns of the Engliſh General were 
not without foundation; for the day after our arrival 
we ſaw Lake George (formerly Like Sacrament) to 


which it lies contiguous, covered with an immenſe 


number of boats; and in a few hours we found our 
lines attacked by the French General, who had juſt 
landed with eleven thouſand Regulars and Ds 


- dians, and two thouſand Indians. Colonel Monro, 3 


a brave officer, commanded i in the Fort, and had no 
more than two thouſand three hundred men with 
him, our detachment inctuded, 


With help he made a gallant defence,” and pro- 
| bably would have been able at laſt to preſerve ine 
Fort, had he been properly ſupported, and permit. 


ted to continue his efforts. On every ſummons to 


ſurrender ſent by the French General, who offered 
the moſt honourable terms, his anſwer repeatedly 
Was, that he yet found himſelf in a condition to re- 
pel the moſt vigorous attacks his beſiegers were able 
to make; and if he thought his preſent force inſuffi- 
cient, he could ſoon be ſupplied with a greater num- 

ber from the adjacent army. 


But the Colonel having li General Webb 
with his ſituation, and deſired he would ſend. him 
ſome freſh troops, the General diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger to him with a letter, wherein he informed him 


[ 
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© that it was not in his power to aſſiſt him, and there- 


fore gave him orders to ſurrender up the Fort on 


the beſt terms he could procure. This packet fell 


into the hands of the French General, who imme- 


diately ſent a flag of truce, deliring a conference with 
the governor. 


They er met, attended only by a ſmall 


guard, in the centre between the lines; when Monſ. 
Montcalm told the Colonel, that he was come in 
| perſon to demand poſſeſſion of the Fort, as it belong- 
ed to the king his maſter. The Colonel replied, 
that he knew not how that could be, nor ſhould he 


ſurrender i it up whilt it was in his e to de- 
5 Jen | it. 


The French e rejoined; at the ſame time 


f delivering the packet into the Colonel's hand,“ By 
this authority do I make the requiſition.” The 
brave Governor had no ſooner read the contents of 
it, and was convinced that ſuch was the orders of 
the commander in chief, and not to be diſobeyed, 
than he hung his head in filence, and reluctantly en- 


tered into a negociation. 


In io. of the gallant defence the garri- 


ſon had made, they were to be permitted to march 
out with all the honours of war, to be allowed co- 
vered waggons to tranſport their baggage to Fort 


Edward, and a guard to protect them from the fury 
of the ſarages. 


The morning after the capitulation was ſigned, 
as ſoon as day broke, the whole garriſon, now con- 


fiſting of about two thouſand men, beſides women 


and children, were drawn up within the lines, and 
on the point of marching off, when great numbers 
of the Indians gathered about, and began to plunder, 
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began to move; but in a ſhort time we ſaw the front 
_ diviſion driven back: and diſcovered that we were 


every moment that the guard, which the French, by 
Vould have arrived, and put an end to our appre- 
began to ſtrip every one without exception of their 


arms and clothes, and thoſe who made the leaſt re- = 
ſiſtance felt the weight of their tomahawks. 


not long before I ſhared the fate of my companions. 
Three or four of the ſavages laid hold of me, and 
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money I had in my pocket. As this was tranſacted 


Plain, near which a French centinel was poſted, I ran 
to him and claimed his protection; but he only 
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ws lence back again into the midſt of the Indians. 
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We were at firſt in 1 hopes that this was their only : 
view, and ſuffered them to proceed without oppo- 


ſition. Indeed it was not in our power to make 


any, had we been ſo inclined ; for though we were 


permitted to carry off our arms, yet we were not 


allowed a ſingle round of ammunition. In theſe. 


hopes however we were diſappointed : for preſently 


ſome of them began to artack the ſick and wounded, 


when ſuch as were not able to crawl into the ranks, 
notwithſtanding they endeavoured to avert the fury 
of their enemies by their ſhrieks or ens, were 


| Here we were fully in ; ape aten that the dil. 
turbance would have concluded; and our little army 
entirely encircled with the ſavages. We expected 
the articles of capitulation, had agreed to allow us, 


henſions; but none appeared: The Indians now 


=. 


I . to be in He's rear rigen but it was 5 


whilſt ſome held their weapons over my head, the 
others ſoon diſrobed me of my coat, waiſtcoat, bat, 
and buckles, omitting not to take from me what 


cloſe by the paſſage that led from the lines on to the 


called me an Engliſh dog, and thruſt me with vio» 
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I now endeavoured to join a body of our troops 
this were crowded together at ſome diſtance ; but in- 


numerable were the blows that were made at me with 
different weapons as I paſſed on; luckily, however, 
the favages were ſo clole together, that they could 


not ſtrike at me without endangering each other. 
Notwithſtanding which, one of them found means to 
make a thruſt at me-with 2 ſpear, which grazed my 
| fide, and from another I received a wound, with the 
ſame kind of weapon, in my ankle. At length L 


gained the ſpot where my countrymen ſtood, and 
forced myſelf into the midſt of them. But before 1 


. got thus far out of the hands of the Indians, the col- 
lar and wriſtbands of my ſhirt were all that remained 
ol it, and my fleſh was ſcratched and torn in many 
Places by their "og gripes. = 


By this time the war whoop was given, and the 
Indians began to murder thoſe that were neareſt to 
them without diſtinction. It is not in the power of 
words to give any tolerable idea of the horrid ſcene 
that now enſued ; men, women, and children were 
diſpatched in the moſt wanton and cruel manner, 
and immediately ſcalped. Many of theſe ſavages 
drank the blood of their ae, as It flowed warm 


from the fatal wound. 


We now perceived, though-t too lie to avail us, 


| that we were to expect no relief from the French; 


and that, contrary to the agreement they had ſo 
lately ligned to allow us à ſufficient force to protect 

us from̃ theſe inſults, they tacitly permitted them; 
for I could plainly perceive the French officers walk- 
ing about at ſome diſtance, diſcourſing together 
with apparent unconcern. For the honour'ot human 
nature, I would hope that this flagrant breach of eve-. 
ry facred law, proceeded rather from the ſavage dil- 
Poſition ot the Indians, which I acknowledge it is 
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ſometimes almoſt impoſſible to controul, and which 


might now unexpectedly have arrived to a pitch not 


eaſily to be reſtrained, than to any premeditated de- 
ſign in the French commander. An unprejudiced 


obſerver would, however, be apt to conclude, that 


a body of ten thouſand chriſtian troops, moſt chriſ- 


tian troops, had it in their power to prevent the 


maſſacre from becoming fo general. But whatever 


was the cauſe from which it aroſe, the conſequences | 


of it were 2 5 and not to be paralleled i in mo- 
dern hiſtory. 


As the dels in which I ſtood nclofed by this 


time was much thinned, and death feemed to be 
approaching with haſty firides, it was propoſed by 
ſome of the moſt refotute to make one vigorous effort, 
and endeayour to force our way through the ſavages, 
the only probable method of preſerving our lives 


that now remained. This, however deſperate, was 
reſolved on, and about twenty af us prong at once 


| into the midſt of them. 


In a moment we were all feparated, died . was 


the fate of my companions I could not learn till ſome 


months after, when I found that only fix or ſeven of 


them effected their deſign. Intent only on my own. : 


hazardous ſituation, I endeavoured to make my way 


through my ſavage enemies in the beſt manner pol- 


ſible. And I have often been aſtoniſhed ſince, when 


I have recollected with what compoſure I took, as 
I did, every neceſlary ſtep for my preſervation. 


Some 1 overturned, being at that time young and 


athletic, and others 1 paſſed by, dextrouſly avoiding 
their weapons; till at laſt two very ſtout chiefs, of 


the moſt ſavage tribes, as I could diſtinguiſh by their 
dreſs, whoſe ſtrength I could not reſiſt, laid hold 


of me by each arm, and began to force me through 
the crowd. | 
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I now reſigned myſelf to my fate, not e 
but that they intended to difpatch me, and then 
fatiate their vengeance with my blood, as I "ey 
they were hurrying me towards a retired ſwamp that 
lay at ſome diſtance. But before we had got many 
yards, an Engliſh gentleman of ſome diſtinction, as 
1 could diſcover by his breeches, the only covering 
| he had on, which were of fine ſcarlet velvet, ruſhed 


cloſe by us. One of the Indians inſtantly relinquiſhed 
his hold, and ſpringing on this new object, endea- 


voured to ſcize him as his prey; but the gentleman 
being ſtrong, threw him on the ground, and would 
e have got away, had not he who held my 
other arm quitted me to aſſiſt his brother, I ſeized 
the opportunity, and haſtened away to join another 
party of Engliſh troops that were yet unbroken, 
and ſtood in a body at ſome diſtance. But before L 
had taken many ſteps, 1 haſtily caſt my eye towards 
the gentleman, and ſaw the Indians tomahawk gaſh 
into his back, and heard him utter his laſt groan; 
this adde 0 borh to my ſpeed and deſperation. 


1 had left this ſhocking ſcene but a few vas 


5 "6 2 a fine boy about twelve years of age, that had 


hitherto eſcaped, came up to me, and begged that 1 


would let him lay hold of me, ſo that he might 
| ſtand ſome chance of getting out of the hands of the 
- favages. I told him that I would give him every 
= alliltance 1 in my power, and to this purpoſe bid him 
hy hold; but in a few moments he was torn from 
my fide, and by his ſhrieks I judge was ſoon put to 
death. 1 could not help forgetting my Own cares 
for a minute, to lament the fate of ſo young a ſut- 
ferer; but it was utterly impoſſidle for me to take 


any methods to prevent it. 


I now got once more into the midſt of friends, but 
We Were unable to afford each other any ſuccour. 
Gg 
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As this was the diviſion that had advanced the 
fartheſt from the fort, I thought there might be a 


poſſibility (though but a bare one) of my forcing my 


way through the outer ranks of the Indians, and 


getting to a neighbouring wood, which I perceived 


at ſome diſtance. I was ſtill encouraged to hope by 
the almoſt miraculous preſervation I had already 


ex e 


Nor were my hopes i in vain, or the efforts I made 
ineffectual. Suffice it to ſay, that I reached the wood; 


but by the time JI had penetrated a little way into it, 


my breath was ſo exhauſted, that I threw myſelf into 


a break, and lay for ſome minutes appareritly at the 
laſt gaſp. At length I recovered the power of reſpi- 


ration; but my apprehenſions returned with all their 


| Cr ſorce, when I ſaw ſeveral ſavages paſs by, 


probably in purſuir of me, at no very great diſtance. 


In this ſituation I knew not whether it was better 
to proceed, or endeavour to conceal myſelf where I 


lay, till night came on ; fearing, however, that they 
would return the ſame way, I thought it moſt pru- 
dent to get further from the dreadful ſcene of my 


diſtreſſes. Accordingly, ſtriking into another part 


of the wood, I haſtened on as faſt as the briers and 


the loſs of one of my ſhoes would permit me; and 
after a ſlow progreſs of ſome hours, gained a hill 


that overlooked the plain which J had juſt left, from 


whence I could diſcern that the bloody ftorm fill 5 


raged with unabated fury. 


But not to tire my readers, I ſhall FS add, L the 
after paſling three days without ſubſiſtence, and en- 
during the ſeverity of the cold dews for three nights, 
I at length reached Fort Edward ; where with pro- 
per care my body ſoon recovered its wonted ſtrength, 
and my mind, as far as the recollection of the late 
melanchgly en events Wound permits Its uſual compoſure. 


9 
22 # 
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It v was computed that fifteen hundred perſons were 
Fiͤlled or made priſoners by theſe ſavages during this 

fatal day. Many of the latter were carried off by 

them and never returned. A few, through favour- 
able accidents, found their way back to their native 


country, after having experienced a long and ſevere 


ee 


The brave. Colonel Munro had hallenied. away, 
ſoon after the confuſion began, to the French camp, 
to endeavour to procure the guard agreed by the ſti- 
pulation; but his application proving ineffectual, he 
remained there till General Webb ſent a party of 
troops to demand and protect him back to Fort 
Edward. But theſe unhappy occurrences, which 
would probably have been prevented, had he been 
left to purſue his own plans, together with the loſs 
of ſo many brave fellows, murdered in cold blood, 
to whoſe valour he had been ſo lately a witneſs, made 
ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, that he did not long 
ſurvive. He died in about three months of a bro- 
ken heart, and of truth might be ſaid, that he was 
an honour to his tans | 


I mean not to point out the following circumſtance. 

as the immediate judgment of heaven, and intended 
as an atonement for this ſlaughter ; but I cannot 
omit that very few of thoſe different tribes of Indians 

that ſhared in it ever lived to return home. The 


ſtmall-pox, by means of their communication with 


the Europeans, found its way among them, and 
made an equal havock to what they themſelves had 
done. The methods they purſued on the firſt attack 
of that malignant diſorder, to abate the fever atten- 
ding it, rendered it fatal. Whilſt their blood was 
in a ſtate of fermentation, and nature was ſtriving to 
throw out the peccant matter, they checked her ope- 
rations by plunging into the water: the conſequence 
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f F 
the very ſtones, will they diſcover the traces of an 


was that they died by hundreds. The few that ſur. 


vived were transformed by it into hideous objects, 


and bore with them to the grave deep: indented 
marks of this much-dreaded diſeale. 


| Monſieur Montcalm fell ſoon after on the plains 


Oz Quebec. 


That the unprovoked cruelty of this commander 


was not approved of by the generality of his coun- 
trymen, I have ſince been convinced of by many 
proofs. One only, however, which I received from 
a perſon who was a witneſs to it, ſhall I at preſent 
give. A Canadian merchant, of ſome conſideration, 
having heard of the ſurrender of the Engliſh fort, 
celebrated the fortunate event with great rejoic- 
ings and hoſpitality, according to the cuſtom of 


that country; but no ſooner did the news of the 
maſſacre which enſued reach his ears, than he put 


an immediate ſtop to the feſtivity, and exclaimed in 


the ſevereſt terms againſt the inhuman permiſhon ; 


| declaring at the ſame time, that thoſe who had con- 
nived at it had thereby drawn down, on that part 
of their king's dominions, the vengeance of Heaven. 


To this he added, that he much feared the total loſs 
of them would defervedly be the conſequence. How 


truly this prediction has been verified, we well 
know. 


But to return hough the Indians are negligent” 
in guardin ig againſt ſurpriſes, they are alert and dex- 


trous in ſurpriſing their enemies. To their caution 
and perſeverance in ſtealing: on the party they deſign 
to attack, they add that admirable talent, or rather 


inſtindive qualification I have already deſcribed, 
of tracing out thoſe they are in purſuit of. On the 
ſmootheſt graſs, on the hardeſt earth, and even on 


== 
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IF 
enemy, and by che ſhape of the footſteps, and the 
diſtance between the prints, diſtinguiſh not only 
| whether it is a man or a woman who has paſſed that 
way, but even the nation to which they belong. 
However incredible this might appear, yet from 
the many proofs I received whilſt among them of 
their amazing fagacity in this point, I ſee no reaſon 
to diſcredit even theſe extraordinary exertions of 


When they have overcome an enemy, and vic- - 
tory is no longer doubtful, the conquerors firſt diſ- 


patch all ſuch as they think they ſhall not be able to 


carry off without great trouble, and then endeavour 
to take as many priſoners as poſſible ; aiter this they 


return to ſcalp thoſe who are either dead, or too 
much wounded to be taken with them. 1 


At this buſineſs they are acetal expert. They Ho 
feize the head of the diſabled or dead enemy, and 
placing one of their feet on the neck, twiſt their left 
hand in the hair'; by this means having extended 


the ſkin that covers the top of the head, they 


draw out their ſcalping knives, which are always 
| kept in good order for this cruel purpoſe, and with 
a few dextrous ſtrokes take off the part that is 
| termed the-ſcalp. They are ſo expeditious. in do- 
Ing this, that the whole time required ſcarcely ex- 
ceeds a minute. Theſe they preſerve as monuments 
of their proweſs, and likewile as proofs of the ven- 
geance they have inflicted on their enemies. 


It two Indians ſeize in the fame inſtant a priſoner, 
aa ſeem to have an equal claim, the conteit between 
them is ſoon decided; for to put a ſpeedy end to 
any diſpute that might ariſe, the perſon that is ap- 
prehenſive he ſhall loſe his expected reward, im- 
mediately has recourſe: to > his tomahawk or war-club, 
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ever ſo much loaded, by means of a ſtring which 
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and knocks on the head the unhappy ANY of their 
contention. 


Hig completed their purpoſes, and made as 
much havock as poſlible, they immediately retire | 


towards their own country, with the ſpoil they have 


acquired, for fear of being purſued. | 


Should this be the caſe, they make uſs of many tra- 


tagems to elude the ſearches of their purſvers. They 
ſometimes. ſcatter leaves, ſand, or duſt over the 


prints of their feet ; ſometimes tread in each other's 


_ footſteps ; and ſometimes lift their feet ſo high, and 
tread fo lightly, as not to make any impreſſion on the 


ground. But if they find all theſe precautions un- 
availing, and that they are near being overtaken, 


they firſt diſpatch and ſcalp their priſoners, and then 
dividing, each endeavours to regain his native coun- 
try by a different route. This prevents all further pur- 

| ſult; for their purſters now deſpairing, either of gra- 


tifying their revenge, or of releaſing thoſe 'of their 


friends who were made captives, return home. 


If the ſucceſsful party is ſo W as to 1 05 good 


their retreat unmoleſted, they haſten with the great- 
eſt expedition to reach a country where they may be 


perfeQly ſecure ; and that their wounded companions 
may not retard their flight, they carry them. by turns 


in litters, or if it is in the winter ſeaſon, draw them 


on ledges. 


"Thais litters are made in a rude manner of the 
branches. of trees. Their fledges confiſt of two 
ſmall thin boards, about a foot wide when joined, and 


Near fix feet long, The fore-part is turned up, and 


the ſides are bordered with ſmall bands. The In- 
dians draw theſe carriages with great eaſe, be they 
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paſſes ound the brat: This collar is called a 
Metump, and is in uſe throughout America, both in 
the ſettlements and the internal parts. Thoſe uſed 


in the latter are made of leather, and very e 
wrought. OE | | 


The priſoners during their march are guarded. 

with the greateſt care. During the day, if the jour- 

ney is over land, they are always held by ſome of the 

_ victorious party; if by water, they are faſtened to 

the canoe. In the night-time they are ſtretched 

along the ground quite naked, with their legs, arms, 
and neck faſtened to hooks fixed in the ground. a 
| Beſides this, cords are tied to their arms or en” 3 
which are held by an Indian, who at awakes 9 

2 the leaſt motion of them, 5 


_Nowridhſtandiog bach precautions are uſually ta- 
ken by the Indians, it is recorded in the annals of 
New-England, that one of the weaker ſex, almoſt 
alone, and unaſſiſted, found means to elude the vigi- 
_ lance of a party of warriors, and hot only to make 


her eſcape from them, but to Tovengs the cauſe of | 
her e e 


Some years ago a dll band of Canadian Indians, 
conſiſting of ten warriors, attended by two of their 
wives, made an irruption into the back ſettlements of 
New-England. They lurked for ſome time in the 
vicinity of one of the moſt exterior towns, and at 
length, after having killed and ſcalped ſeveral peo- 
ple, found means to take priſoner a woman who had 
with her a ſon of about twelve years of age. Being 
_ fatisfied with the execution they had done, they re- 
treated towards 'their native country, which lay at 
three hundred miles diſtance, and carried off with 
them their two capures. 
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The ſecond night of their retreat, the woman, 
whoſe name, if 1 miltake not, was Rowe, formed a 
reſolution worthy of the moſt intrepid hero. She 


thought the ſhould be able to get from her hands 


the manacles by which they were confined, and de- 


termined if ſhe did ſo to make a deſperate effort for 
the recovery of her freedom.- To this purpole, when 


ſhe concluded that her conquerors were in their 


ſoundeſt fleep, ſhe ſtrove to flip the cords from her 


hands. In this the ſucceeded ; and cautioning her 
ſon, whom they had ſuffered to go unbound, in a 


whiſoer, againſt being ſurpriſed at what ſhe was 


about to do, the removed to a diſtance, with great 


warineſs, the defenſive weapons of the Indians, 
Which lay by their ſides. 


Having done chis, he put one 4 the 8 


into the hands of the boy, biddiog him to follow her 
example: and taking another herſelf, fell upon the 
ſleeping Indians, ſeveral of whom ſhe inſtantly diſ- 


patched. Bur her attempt was. nearly frultrated by 
the imbecility of her ſon, who wanting both ſtrength 
and reſolution, made a feeble ſtroke at one of them, 
which only ſerved to awaken him; ſhe however 


ſprung at the rifing warrior, and before he could re- 
cover his arms, made him ſink under the weight of 


her tomahawk; and this ſhe alternately did to ali 


the reſt, except one of the women who awoke in 
time, and made her eſcape. 


The heroine that took off the ſcalps of her van- 


; quiſhed enemies, and ſeizing alſo thoſe they were 


carrying away with them as proofs of their ſuccels, 
ſhe returned in triumph to the town from whence 
ſhe had ſo lately been dragged, to the great aſtoniſh- 
ment of her neighbours, who could ſcarcely credit 


their ſenſes, or the teſtimonies ſhe bore of her Ama- 
ZORIAN in PO: 
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During cheir march they oblige their priſoners to 
ſing their death-ſong, which generally conſiſts of 
theſe or ſimilar ſentences: + I am going to die, I 
am about to ſuffer ; ; but I will bear the ſevereſt tor- 
* tures my enemies can inflict with becoming forti- 
* tude. I will die like a brave man, and I ſhall then 
go to Join the chiefs that have ſuffered on the ſame 
„account.“ Theſe ſongs are continued with neceſ- 


_ ſary fte ele until they reach the village or TI: to 
| which they are . 


p [When the warriors are irfived within hearing, 
they ſet up different cries, which communicate to 
their friends a general hiſtory of the ſucceſs of the 
expedition. The number of the death-cries they | 
give, declare how many of their own party are loſt; 
the number of war-whoops, the number of priſoners 
they have taken. 5 


It is ; difficult to deſcribe theſe cries, but the beſt 
5 idea I can give of them is, that the former conſiſts 
of the found Whoo, Whoo, Whoop, which is 
continued in a long ſhril tone, nearly till the breath 


is exhauſted, and 155 broken off with a ſudden 


elevation of the voice. The latter is a loud crys 
of much the ſame kind, which is modulated into 
notes by the hand being placed before the mouth. 


Both of them * be heard to a conſiderable dif. 
tance. 


Whilſt theſe are : uttering, the perſons to whom 
they are deſigned to convey the intelligence, continue 
motionleſs and all attention. When this ceremony 
is performed, the whole village iſſue out to learn the 
particulars of the relation they have juſt heard in ge- 
nerar terms, and according as the news proves mourn- 
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| made, f is by breaking the ſkin with the teeth of fiſh, 
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ful or the contrary, they anſwer by ſo many acela - 
mations or cries of lamentation. 


Being by this time arrived at the villags or camp, 
the women and children arm themſelves with ſticks 


and bludgeons, and form themſelves into two ranks, 


through "which the priſoners are obliged to pals. 
The treatment they undergo before they reach the 


extremity of the line, is very ſevere. Sometimes 
they are ſo beaten over the head and face, as to 


have ſcarcely any remains of life; and happy would 
it be for them if by this uſage an end was put to their 
wretched beings. But their tormentors take care 
that none of the blows they give prove mortal, as 


they wiſh to reſerve the milerable ſufferers for more 


ſev ere inflictions. 


After haviee undergone this e We "Gifs. 


pline, they are bound hand and foot, whilſt the 


chiefs hold a council in which their fate 1s determined. 


| Thoſe who are decreed to be put to death by the 


uſual torments, are delivered to the chief of the war- 
riors; ſuch as are to be ſpared, are given into the 
hands of the chief of the nation : ſo that in, a ſhort 


time all the priſoners may be aſſured of their fate, as 
the ſentence now pronounced is irrevocable. The 


former they term being. conſigned to the houſe of 
death, the latter to the houle of grace. 


Such captives as are pretty for advanced in life, 
and have acquired great honour by their warlike 
deeds, always atone for the blood they have ſpilt, 
by the tortures of fire. Their ſucceſs in war is rea- 
dily known by the blue marks upon their breaſts 
and arms, which are as legible to the Ifidians as let. 
ters are to de 


The manner in which theſe hieroglyphics are 


* 
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or ſharpened flints, dipped | in a kind of ink made of 


the ſoot of pitch pine. Like thoſe of the ancient 


Picts of Britain, theſe are eſteemed ornamental; and 
at the ſame time they ſerve as regiſters of the Kerole 
actions of the warrior who thus bears about him 
indelible marks of his valour. 


The priſoners deſtined to death are ſoon led to 
the place of execution, which is generally in the 
centre of the camp or village; where, being ſtript, 
and every part of their bodies blackened, the ſkin 
of a crow or raven is fixed on their heads. They 
are then bound to a ſtake, with faggots heaped 
around them, and obliged, for the laſt time, to fing 
; their death fong. | 


The warriors, Fo ſuch it is only who commonly 
ſuffer this puniſhment, now performed in a more pro- 
lix manner this fad ſolemnity. They recount with 
an audible voice all the brave actions they have per- 
formed, and pride themſelves | in the number of ene- 
mies they have killed. In this rehearſal they ſpare 


not even their tormentors, but ſtrive, by every pro- 


voking tale they can invent, to irritate and inſult 
them. Sometimes this has the defired effe ct, and 
the ſufferers are diſpatched ſooner than they other- 
wile would have been. 


There are many biber methods which the Indians 
make uſe of to put their priſoners to death, but theſe 
are only occaſional ; ; that of burning is mo o gene- 
Tally. uſed. | 


Whilſt I was at the chief town of the Ottagau- | 
mies, an Illinois Indian was brought in, who had 
been made priſoner by one of their war- parties. I 

had then an opportunity of ſceing the cuſtomary 
cruelties inflited 28 ineſe people on their captives, 
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| through the minuteſt part of their proceſs. After 
the previous ſteps neceſſary to this condemnation, - 
he was carried, early in the morning, to a little 


diſtance from the town, where he was bound to a 


tree. 


This being done, all the boys, who amounted to 
a great number, as the place was populous, were 
permitted to amuſe themſelves with ſhooting their 
arrows at the unhappy victim. As there were none 
of them more than twelve years old, and were plac- 


ed at a conſiderable diftance, they bad not ſtrength 


to penetrate to the vital paris, ſo that the poor wrerch 


ſtood pierced with arrows, and ſuffering the conſe- 
quent agonies, for more than two be wo | 


* 


During this time bo ſung his warlike exploits. 


He recapitulated every ſtratagem be had made uſe 
of to ſurpriſe his enemies: He boaſted of ihe quan- 


tity of ſcalps he poſſeſſed, and enumerated the pri- 


ſoners he had taken. He then deſcribed the diffe- 


rent barbarous methods by which he had put the lat- 
ter to death, and ſeemed even then to receive incon- 


ceivable pleaſure from the recital of the horrid 


3 


But he dwelt more particularly on the cruelties he 


had praQticed on ſuch of the kindred of his preſent 


tormentors, as had fallen into his hands; endeavour- 
ing by theſe aggravated inſults to induce them to 


increaſe his tortures, that he might be able to give 
greater proofs of fortitude, | Even in the laſt ſtrug- 


gles of life, when he was no longer able to vent 
in words the indignant provocation his tongue 
would have uttered, a ſmile of mingled ſcorn and 
friumph fat on his countenance. 


* 
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This method of tormenting their enemies is con- 
ſidered by the Indians as productive of more than 
one beneficial conſequence. It ſatiates, in a greater 
degree, that diabolical luſt of revenge, which is 
the predominant path on in the breaſt of every in- 
dividual of every tribe, and it gives the growing 
warriors an early propenſity to that cruelty and 
thirſt for blood, which is ſo neceſſary a qualification 
for ſuch as would be eee, {killed in their ſa- 
vage art of war. | 


Il have bern informed, that an Indian, who was 
under the hands of his tormentors, had the audacity 
to tell them, that they were ignorant old women, 
and did not know how to put brave priſoners to 
death. He acquainted them that he had heretofore 
taken ſome of their warriors, and inſtead of the tri- 
vial puniſhments they inflicted on him, he had de- 
viſed for them the moſt excruciating torments; that 
having bound them to a ſtake, he had ſtuck their 


bodies full of ſharp ſplinters of turpentine wood, to 


which he then ſet fire, and dancing around them, 
= enjoyed the agonizing pangs of the flaming victims. 


This bravado, which carried with it a degree of 


inſult, that even the accuſtomed ear of an Indian 


could not liſten to unmoved, threw his tormentors 
off their guard, and ſhortened the duration of his 
torments; for one of the chiefs ran to him, and rip- 
ping out his heart, ſtopped with it the mouth from 
which had iſſued fuch provoking language. 


Innumerable are the tories that may be told of 
the courage and reſolution of the Indians, who hap- 
pen to be made priſoners by their adverſaries. Many 
that I have heard are ſo aſtoniſhing, that they ſeem 
to exceed the utmoſt limits of credibility ; it is, 
however, « certain that theſe ſavages are poſſelſed with 
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during a march of three or four hundred miles. thro' 


grace, and theſe are commonly the young men, wo- 
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many heroic qualities, and bear every ſpecies of 
misfortune with a degree of fortitude which has not 
been outdone by any of the ancient heroes either of 
G1 eece or of Rome. 


Wetwichtlab ding theſe acts of ſeverity exerciſed 
by the Indians towards thoſe of their own ſpeeies, 
who fall into their hands, ſome tribes of them have 
been remarked for their moderation to ſuch female 
- priſoners, belonging to the Engliſh colonies, as have 
happened to be taken by them. Women of great 
beauty have frequently been carried off by them, and 


their retired foreſis, have lain by their ſides without 
Tecelving any inſult, and their chaſtity has remained 
inviolate. Inſtances have happened. where female 
captives, who have been pregnant at the time of 
their being taken, have found the pangs of child- 
birth come upon them i in the midſt of ſolitary woods, 
and ſavages their only companions ; yet from theſe, 
ſavages as they were, have they received every aſ- 
fiſtance their fituation would admit of, and been 


treated with a degree of e and humanity they 
little expected. 


a - 


This forbearance, it muſt be acknowledged, does 
not proceed altogether from their diſpoſition, but is 
only inherent in thoſe who have held ſome commu- 
nication with the French miſſionaries. Without in- 
tending that their natural enemies, the Engliſh, ſhould | 
enjoy the benefit of their labours, theſe fathers have 
taken great pains to inculcate on the minds of the 
Indians the general principles of humanity, which 
has diſſuſed itſelf through their manners, and has 
proved ol public utility. 


Thoſe priſoners that are conſigned tothe houſe of 
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men, and children, await- the diſpoſal of the chiefs, 


who, after the execution of ſuch as are condemned 
to die, hold a council for this N 


A berald is ſent round the village or camp, to give 
notice that ſuch as have loſt any relations in the late 
expedition, are deſired to attend the diſtribution 
which is about to take place. Thoſe women who 
have loſt their ſons or huſbands, are generally ſatis- 
fied in the firſt place; after theſe, ſuch as have been 


| deprived of friends of a more remote degree of con- 
| ſanguinity, or who choole to adopt ſome of the 
Youth, = 


The diviſion being made, which is done, as in 


bother caſes, without the leaſt diſpute, thoſe who have 

received any ſhare, lead them to their tents or huts; 

and having unbound them, waſh and dreſs their 
wounds, if "they happen to have received any; they 
then clothe them, and give them the moſt comfor- 


table and refreſhing food their ſtore will afford. 


Whilſt their new domeſtics are feeding, they en- 
deavour to adminiſter conſolation to them ; they tell 


them that as they are redeemed from death, they 
muſt now be cheerful and happy ; and if they ſerve 


them well, without murmuring or repining, nothing 


| ſhall be wanting to make them ſuch atcnement for. 
the loſs of their country and iriends as circumitances ; 


will allo 0 of. 


If any men are ſpared, they are commonly given 


to the widows that have loſt their huſbands by the 


hand of the enemy, ſhould tlfere be any ſuch, to 
whom, if they happen to prove agreeable, they are 
ſoon married; But ſhould the dame be otherwiſe _ 
engaged, the life of him who falls to her lot is in 
great Langer; elpectaliy if the fancies that her late 
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Make his eſcape, they will 
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huſband wants a ſlave i in the country of (ſpirits, to 
which he 1 is gone. 


| When this is the caſe, a number of young me 


take the devoted captive to ſome diſtance, and ail 5 


patch him without any ceremony; after he has been 


ſpared by the council, they confider him of too little 


conſequence to be entitled to the torments alloted to 
thoſe who have been judged worthy of them. 


The women are e uſually diſtributed to the men, 


from whom they do not fall of meeting with a fa. 


vourable reception. The boys and girls are taken 


into the families of ſuch as have need of them, and 

are conſidered as ſlaves; and it is not uncommon _ 
that they are ſold in the ſame capacity to the Euro- 
pean traders that come among them. 


The indians have no idea of moderating the ra- 


vages of war, by ſparing their priſoners, and entering 


into a negociation with the band from whom they 
have been taken for an exchange. 


adopted, or made ſlaves of. And fo particular are 
every nation in this reſpect, that if any of their tribe, 
even a warrior, ſhould be taken priſoner, and by 
chance be received into the houſe of grace, either as 
an adopted perſon or a ſlave, and ſhould afterwards 


by no means receive him, 
or acknowledge him as one of their band. 


The condition of ſuch as are adopted differs not 


in any one inſtance from the children of the nation 
to which they now belong. 


They aflume all the 
rights of thoſe whoſe places they ſupply, and fre- 


quently make no difficulty of going in the war par- 


ties againſt their own countrymen. Should, how- 
ever, any of thefe by chance make their eſcape, 


* 


All that are 
captivated by both parties, are either put to death, 
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and be afterwards retaken, they are eſteemed as 


unnatural children and ungrateful perſons, who have 


deſerted and made war upon their parents and bene- 
factors, and are treated with uncammon leverity. 


? 


T hat part of the priſoners which are conſidered as 


fla ves, are generally diſtributed among the chiefs; 
who frequently make preſents of ſome of them to 
the European governors of the out- poſts, or to the 
ſuperintendants or commiſſaries of Indian affairs. I 
have been informed that it was the Jeſuits and French 
miſſionaries that firſt occaſioned the introduction of 
theſe unhappy captives into the ſettlements, and who 


dy ſo doing e the Indians that oy were Va- 
luable. 


Their views indeed were laudable. as they i ima- 


- gined that by this method they ſhould not only pre- 
vent much barbarity and bloodſhed, but find the op- 

2 portunities of [preading their religion among them 
Increaſed. To this purpoſe they encouraged the 
traders to purchaſe ſuch ſlaves as they met with. _ 


; The ny effects of this mode of proceeding were 
not however equal to the expectations of theſe pious 


fathers. Inſtead of being the means of preventing 


cruelty and bloodſhed, it only cauſed the diſſentions 


between the Indian nations to be carried on with a 
greater degree of violence, and with unremitted ar- 
_ dour. The prize they fought for being no longer 


revenge or fame, but the acquirement of ſpiritous 
liquors, for which their captives were to be exchang- 
ed, and of which almoſt every nation is immode- 
ately fond, they ſought for their enemies with un- 
wonted alacrity, and were conſtantly on the watch 
to lurpriſe and carry them off. 
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<4 


It might till be ſaid that fewer of the captives a are 


5 tormented and put to death, ſince theſe expectations 


of receiving ſo valuable a conſideration for them 


have been excited, than there uſually had been; but 
it does not appear that their accuſtomed cruelty to 


the warriors they take, is in the leaſt abated ; their 


natural deſire of vengeance mult be gratified ; they 
now only become more aſſiduous in ſecuring BH 
greater number of young priſoners, whilſt thoſe who 


are made captive in their defence, are tormented 
and put to death as before. | 


The miſſionaries finding, that, contrary to their 
wiſhes, their zeal had only ſerved to increaſe the ſale 
of the noxious juices, applied to the governor of 


Canada, in the year 1693, for a prohibition of this 


baneful trade. An order was iſſued accordingly, 


but it could not put a total ſtop to it; the F rench 
Couriers de Bois were hardy enough to carry it on 


clandeſtinely, notwithſtanding the penalty annexed 


to a breach of the prohibition was a confiderable 


fine and pennen 


— 


Some who were detected in the proſecution of it, 


withdrew into the Indian countries, where they in 
termarried with the natives, and underwent a ks. 


tary baniſhment. Theſe, however, being an aban- 
doned and debauched ſet, their conduct contributed 


very little either towards reforming the manners of 


their new relations, or engaging them to entertain 


a favourable opinion of the religion they profeſſed. 
Thus did theſe indefatigable religious men ſee their 


. in ſome mealure once more fruſtrated. . 


However, the mon was productive of an 
effect which turned out to be beneficial to their na- 
tion. By the connection of theſe refugees with the 
Iroquois, Miſflauges, Hurons, Miamies, Foxto- 


7 | ; Ms 
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wottomles, Puants, Menomonies, Algonkins, &c. 
and the conſtant repreſentations theſe various na- 


tions received from them of the power and grandeur 
of the French, to the aggrandiſement of whoſe 


monarch, notwithſtanding their baniſhment, they 


ſtill retained their habitual inclinations, the Indians 
became inſenſibly prejudiced in favour of that peo- 


ple, and I am perſuaded will take every opportunity 
of e their attachment to them. 


- And this even in 1 deſpite of the diſgraceful eſti. 

mation they muſt be held by them, ſince they have 

been driven out of Canada; for the Indians conſider 
every conquered people as in a ſtate of vaſſalage to 
their conquerors. After one nation has finally ſub- 
dued another, and a conditional ſubmiſſion is agreed 
on, it is cuſtomary for the- chiefs of the conquered, 


when they fit in council with their ſubduers, to wear 


petticoats, as an acknowledgment that they are in 


a ſtate of faden and ought to be ranked among 


the women. Their partiality to the French has 
however taken too deep root kor time itſelf to era- 
: dicate . 
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Of their manner of making Peace, &c. 


Tun e. wars that are 1 on between the 
Indian nations are in general hereditary, and con- 
tinue from age to age with a few interruptions. If 
a peace becomes neceſlary, the principal care of both 
parties is to avoid the appearance of making the 
firſt advances. 


When they treat with an enemy, relative to a ſuſ- 

\enfion of hoſtilities, the chief who is commiſſion- 
ed to undertake the negociation, if it is not brought 
about by the mediation of ſome neighbouring band, 
abates nothing of his natural haughtineſs: even 
when the affairs of his country are in the worſt ſitu- 
ation, he makes no conceſſions, but endeavours to 
perſuade his adverſaries that it is their intereſt to put 
an end to the war. : 

Accidents ſometimes contribute to bring about a 
peace between nations that otherwiſe could not be 
prevailed on to liſten to terms of accommodation. 

An inftance of this, which I heard of in almoſt eve- 
ry nation I paſſed through, I ſhall relate. 
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About elghty years ago, the Iroquois 104 Chipe- 
ways, two powerful nations, were at war with the 
Ottagaumies and Saukies, who were much inferior 
to their adverſaries both in numbers and flirength. 
One winter near a thouſand of the former made an 
excurſion from Lake Ontario, by way of Toronto, 

towards the territories of their enemies. They coaſt- 

ed Lake Huron on its eaſt and northern borders, till 
they arrived at the iſland of St Joſeph, which is ſitu- 


ated in the Straits of St Marie. There they croſſed 


theſe Straits upon the ice, about fifteen miles below 
the falls, and continued their route ſtill weſtward. 
As the ground was covered with ſnow, to prevent a 
diſcovery of their numbers, they marched in a iingic 
| file, wen in each others footſteps. 


Four Clo Indians paſſing that way, . 2 
a this army, and readily gueſſed from the direction 
of their march, and the precautions they took, both 
the country to which they were haſtening and their 
Ans. 


"Notwithſtanding the nation to which they belong- 


8 ed was at war with the Ottagaumies, and in alliance 


with their invaders, yet from a principle which can- 
not be accounted for, they took an initant reſolu— 
tion to appriſe the former of their danger. To this 
purpoſe they haſtened away with their uſual celerity, 
and, taking a circuit to avoid diſcovery, arrived at 
the hunting grounds of the Ottagaumies, before ſo 
large a body, moving in ſo cautious a manner, could 
do. There they found a party of about four hun- 
dred warriors, ſome of whom were Saukies, whom 
they informed of the Tomek of their enemies. 


The chiefs immediately elle their whole 
force, and held a council on the ſteps that were to be 
taken for their defence. As they were encumbered 
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with their families, it was impoſlible that they could 
retreat in time; they therefore determined to chooſe 
the moſt advantageous. ſpot, and to give the Iro- 


quois the beſt reception in their Power. 


Not far from the place where they then beppened 


to be, ſtood two ſmall lakes, between which ran 
a narrow neck of land about a mile in length, and 
only from twenty to forty yards in breadth. Con- 


cluding that the Iroquois intended to paſs through 


this defile, the united bands divided their little party 
into two bodies of two hundred each. One of theſe 
took poſt at the extremity of the pals that lay neareſt _ 
to their hunting grounds, which they immediately 
fortified with a breaſt-work formed of paliſades; 
whilſt the other body took a compaſs round one of 
. the lakes, with a deſign to hem their encmics in 
when they had entered the defile. | . 


Their W ſucceeded; for no ſooner had the 


whole of the Iroquois entered the paſs, than, being 

provided with wood for the purpoſe, they formed a 

ſimilar breaſt-work on the other extremity, and thus 
- encloſed their enemies. 


o 


The Troquais ſoon e their ſituation, and 


immediately held a council on the meaſures that were 


neceſſary to be purſued 'to extricate themſelves. 


Unluckily for them, a thaw had juſt taken place, 
which had ſo far diſſolved the ice as to render it im- 
_ paſſable, and yet there ſtill remained ſufficient to pre- 


vent them from either paſſing over the lake on rafts, 


or from ſwimming acroſs. In this dilemma it was 


agreed that they ſhould endeavour to force one of 


the breaſt-works ; but they ſoon found them too 


well defended 0 effect their purpoſe. 
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Notwithſtanding this dilappointment, with the 
uſual compoſure and unapprehenfiveneſs of Indians, 
they amuſed themſelves three or four days in fiſhing, 
By this time the ice being quite diſſolved, they made 
themſelves rafts, which they were enabled to do by 
| ſome trees that fortunately grew on the ſpot, and at- 
: jewpted 0 paſs one of the lakes. 


hey n ſet off before day: break; but the 
Ottagaumies, who had been watchful of their mo- 
tions, perceiving their deſig gn, detached one hundred 
and fifty men from each of their parties, to oppoſe 
their landing. Theſe taree hundred marched ſo 

expeditiouſly to the other- fide of the lake, that 
they reached it before their opponents had gained 
the ſhore, Rey. being 0 me their ns Ong: 


Z in the mud. 


An ſhow: as the confederates arrived; they panel 
in a very heavy fire, both from their bows and 
muſquetry, on the Iroquois, which greatly diſcon- 
_ cexted them; till the latter finding their ſituation 
deſperate, leaped into the water, and fought their 
way through their enemies. This however they 


could not do without. loſing n more than half their 
men. | - 


After the Troquels had landed, they made. cid 
their retreat, but were obliged to leave their ene- 
mies maſters of the field, and in poſſeſſion of all the 
furs they had taken during their winter's hunt. 
Thus dearly did they pay for an unprovoked ex- 
curſion to ſuch a diſtance from the rout they ought 
to have purſued, and to which they were only im- 


| Pelled by a ſudden deſire of cutting off ſome of their 
aneient enemies. 
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But had they known their ſtrength, they might 


have deſtroyed every man of the party that oppoſed 
them; which even at the firſt onſet was only incon- 


fiderable, and when diminiſhed by the action, total. 
ly unable to make any ſtand againſt them. 


The victorious bands rewarded the Chipeviys, 


ſhare of the ſpoils. 


They 


Who had been the means of their ſucceſs, with a 4 
prefled them to take any 
quantity they choſe of the richeſt of the furs, and 


ſent them under an eſcort of fifty men to their own 
country. The diſintereſted Chipeways, as the In- 
dians in general are ſeldom actuated by mercenary 


motives, for a conſiderable while refuſed theſe pre- 
ſents, but were at "Tengen | pare to accept of 
them. 


f 


The brave and well concerted reſiſtance here made 
by the Ottagaumies and Saukies, ajded by the medi- 


ation of the Chipeways, who laying aſide on this oc- 
_ cation the animoſity they had ſo long borne thoſe peo- 


ple, approved of the generous conduct of their four 


_ chiefs, were together the means of effecting a recon- 
ciliation between theſe nations, and in proceſs of 
time united them all in the bands of amity. 


And I believe that all the Indians inhabiting that 


extenſive country which lies between Quebec, the 
banks of the Miſſiſſippi north of the Ouiſconſin, and 


the ſettlements belonging to the Hudſon's Bay com- 


panp, are at preſent in a ſtate of profound peace. 


When their reſtleſs diſpoſitions will not ſuffer them 


to remain inactive, theſe northern Indians ſeldom 
commit hoſtilities on each other, but make excur- 
ſions to the ſouthward, againſt the Cherokees, Choc- 
tahs, Chickſaws, or Illinois 
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Sometimes the Indians grow tired of a war which 
they have carried on againſt ſome neighbouring na- 
tion for many years with much ſucceſs, and in this 
caſe they ſeek for mediators to begin a negociation. 
Theſe being obtained, the e is thus conducted: 


A number of their own chiefs, joined by thoſe 
who have accepted the friendly office, ſet out toge- 
ther for the country of their enemies; ſuch as are 
| choſen for this purpoſe, are chiefs of the moſt ex, 
tenſive abilities, and of the greateſt integrity. They 


bear before them the Pipe of Peace, which I need 
not inform my readers is of the ſame nature as a 


flag of truce among the Europeans, and is treated 
uith the greateſt reſpect and veneration, even by the 
moſt barbarous nations. I never heard of an in- 


ſtance wherein the heaters of this ſacred badg e of 


_ friendſhip were ever treated diſreſpectfully, or its 
rights violated. The Indians relieve that the Great 

Spirit never ſuffers an infraction of this kind to go 
W 8 : 


The Pipe of 8 which is termed by the French 

5 the Calumet, for what reaſon I could never learn, is 
about four feet long. The bowl of it is made of red 
_ marble, and the ſtem of it of a light wood, curiouſ- 
ly painted with hieroglyphics in various colours, 
and adorned with feathers of the moſt beautiful 
birds; but it is not in my power to convey an idea 
of the various tints and pleaſing ornaments of this 

: much eſteemed Indian implement. 


Eeeryi nation has a different method of decorating 
theſe pipes, and they can tell at firſt ſight to what 
band it belongs. It is uſed as an introduction to all 


treaties, and great ceremony attends the uſe of 1 it on 


theſe occaſions. 
K k 
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The aſſiſtant or ald .de-camp of the great warrior, 
when the chiefs are aſſembled and ſeated, fills it 


with tobacco mixed with the herbs before mentioned, 
faking care at the ſame time that no part of it touches 


the ground. When it is filled, he takes a coal that 


is thoroughly kindled, from a fire which is general- 


Iy kept burning in the midſt of the afſembly, and 
places it on the e . 


As ſoon as it is ſufficiently lighted, he dee off 
me coal. He then turns the ſtem of it towards the 


heavens, after this towards the earth, and now hold- 
ing it horizontally, moves himſelf round till he has 


completed a circle; by the firſt action he is ſuppoſed 


to preſent it to the Great Spirit, whoſe aid is thereby 
fupplicated; by the Tecond, to avert any malicious 
interpoſnion of the evil ſpirits ; ; and by the third, to 


gain the protection of the ſpirits inhabiting the air, 


the earth, and the waters. Having thus ſecured the 
favour of thoſe inviſible agents, in whoſe power they 


ſuppoſe i it is either to forward or obſtruct the iſſue 

of their preſent deliberations, he preſents it to the 
hereditary chief, who having taken two or three 
whiffs, blows the ſmoke from his mouth firſt to- 
wards heaven, and then around him upon the ground. 


It is afterwards put in the ſame manner into the 
mouths of the ambaſſadors or ſtrangers, who obſerve 


the ſame ceremony, then to the chief of the warri- 


ors, and to all the other chiefs in turn, according to 


; their gradation. During this time the perſon who 


executes this honourable office holds the pipe ſlightly 
in his hand, as if he feared to preſs the facred in- 


ſtrument; nor does any one preſume to touch it but 


with his lips. 


When the chiefs who are ;ntruſted wh the com- 
miſſion for making, peace, approach the town or 


Sy a 


3. Ss #5. „ 


hatchet. 
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camp to which they are going, they begin to ſing 


and dance the ſongs and dances appropriated to this 
occaſion. By this time the adverſe party are appriſed 


of their arrival, and, at the ſight of the Pipe of 


Peace, diveſting themſelves of their wonted enmity, 


invite them to the habitation of the Great Chief, 
and furniſh them with every conveniency during the 
CCC 


A council is then held; and when the ſpeeches 
and debates are ended, if no obſtructions ariſe to 
put a ſtop to the treaty, the painted hatchet is buried 
in the ground, as a memorial that all animoſities 
between the contending nations have ceaſed, and a 
peace taken place. Among the ruder bands, ſuch 
as have no communication with the Europeans, a 
War- club, painted red, is buried, inſtead of the 


A belt of wampum is alſo given on this occaſion, 


which ſerves as a ratification of the peace, and re- 
cords to the Jateſt poſterity, by the hieroglyphics 
into which the beads are | tormed, every ſtipulated 5 


article in the treaty. 


Ih heſe belts are made of ſhells found on the coaſts 
of New. England and Virginia, which are ſawed out 
into beads of an oblong form, about a quarter of an 
inch long, and round like other beads. Being ſtrung 
on leather ſtrings, and ſeveral of them ſewed neatly 
together with fine ſinewy threads, they then compoſe 
Phat is termed a belt of wampum. Eh 


The ſhells are generally of two colours, ſome 


white and others violet; but the latter are more 
highly eſteemed than the former. They are held 
in as much eſtimation by the Indians, as gold, ſilver, 
or precious ſtones, are by the Europeans, 
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| The belts are compoſed of ten, twelve, or a 
greater number of ſtrings, according to the impor- 
tance of the affair in agitation, or the dignity of the 
perſon to whom it is preſented. On more trifling 
occaſions, firings of theſe beads are preſented by the 
chiefs to each other, and frequently worn by them 
about their necks, as a valuable ornament. 
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-CHADTER-X. 


Of their Games. 


. 


81 bare before obſerved, the Indians are 
Wa addicted to gaming, and will even ſtake, 
and loſe with compolure, all the valuables they are 
poſſeſſed of. They amuſe themſelves at ſeveral 
ſorts of games, but the principal and moſt eſteemed 
among them is that of the ball, 3 is not unlike 
the EUropean game of tennis. 


The balls they uſe are rather larger than thoſe 
made uſe of at tennis, and are formed of a piece of 
deer-ſkin ; which being moiſtened to render it ſup- 
ple, is ſtuffed hard with the hair of the ſame crea- 
ture, and ſewed with its ſinews. The ball-ſticks 
are about three feet long, at the end of which there 
is fixed a kind of racket, reſembling the palm of the 
hand, and faſhioned of thongs cut from a deer. kin. 
In theſe they catch the ball, and throw it to a great 
_ diſtance, if they are not prevented by ſome of the 
oppolits party, who f to intercept it. 


This game is s generally played by large compa- 
nies, that ſometimes conſiſt of more than three hun- 
dred; and it is not uncommon for different bands 
ta play againſt each other. 8 6 
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They begin by fixing two poles in the ground, at 
about fix hundred yards apart, and one of theſe 


goals belong to each party of the combitants. The 


ball is thrown up high in the centre of the ground, 
and in a direct line between the goals; towards which 


each party endeavours to ſtrike it, and whichſoever 


ſide firſt cauſes it to reach their own goal, reckons 


towards the game. 


U 


They are ſo exceeding dextrous in \ this manly "OE 
erciſe, that the ball is uſually kept flying in different 


directions by the force of the rackets, without touch- 


ing the ground during the whole contention; for 


they are not allowed to catch it with their hands: 


They run with amazing velocity in purſuit of each 


other, and when one is on the point of hurling it to 
a great diſtance, an antagoniſt overtakes him, and 8 
by a ſudden ſtroke daſhes down the ball. 


They play wich. ſo much 1 that they 5 


frequently wound each other, and ſometimes a bone 


is broken; but notwithſtanding theſe accidents, there 
never appears to be any ſpite or wanton exertions 
of ſtrength to effect them, nor do wy . ever 


happen between the parties, 


There i is enccher game alſo 3 in ole. among them 


worthy of remark, and this is the game of the Bowl 


or Platter. This game is played between two per- 


ſons only. Each perſon has fix or eight little bones, 
not unlike a esch ſtone either in ſize or ſhape, ex- 


cept they are quadrangular; two of the ſides of which 
are coloured black, and the others white. Theſe 


they throw up into the air, from whence they fall 


into a bowl or Platter placed underneath, and made 
to ſpin round. 


According as theſe bones preſent the white or 
black fide upwards, they reckon the game ; he that 
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| Banden to have the greateſt number turn up of a 
ſimilar colour, counts five Points; z and forty | is the 
game. 


The winning party keeps 15 . and the loſer 
yields his to another who is appointed by one of the 
umpires ; for a whole village 1 is ſometimes concerned 

in the party, and at times one "NG plays againſt 

85 another. e 


During this lay, the laflzy appear to be greatly 
agitated, and at every deciſive throw ſet up a hideous | 


| ſhout. They make a thouſand contortions, addreſ- 


ſing themſelves at the ſame time to the bones, and 
loading with imprecations the evil ſpirits that aflilt 
their ſucceſsful antagoniſts. | 5 


At this game ſome wilt loſe their . all the 
moveables of their cabins, and ſometimes even their 
liberty; notwithſtanding there are no people in the 
univerſe more 1 of the latter than the Indians 
are. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Of their Marriage Ceremonies, t. 


Tax; Indians be of lp; and per- 


ſons of every rank indulge themſelves in this point, 
The chiefs in particular have a ſeraglio, which con- 


fiſts of an uncertain number, uſually from fix to 


twelve or fourteen. * The lower ranks are permitted 
to take as many as there is a probability of their being 
able, with the children they may bear, to maintain. 
It is not uncommon for an Indian to marry two ſiſ- 


ters; ſometimes, if there happen to be more, the 


whole number; and notwithſtanding this (as it ap- 
pears to civilized nations) unnatural union, they all 


live in the greateſt harmony. 


The younger wives are ſubmiſſive to the elder; 


and thoſe who have no children, do ſuch menial 
offices for thoſe who are fertile, as cauſes their ſitu- 
ation to differ but little from a ſtate of ſervitude. 
However, they perform every injunction with the 


greateſt cheerfulneſs, in hopes of gaining thereby the 


affection of their huſband, that they in their turns 


may have the happineſs of becoming mothers, and 
be entitled to the reſpect attendant on that ſtate. 


„„! are l ed 


tery. 


8 
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It is not uncommon for an Indian, although he 


takes to himſelf ſo many wives, to live in a ſtate of 


continence with many of them for ſeveral years. 
Such as are not ſo fortunate as to gain the favour of 
their hufband, by their ſubmiſſive and prudent be- 
haviour, and by that means to ſhare in his embraces, 


continue in their virgin ſtate during the whole of 
their lives, except they happen to be preſented by 
him to ſome ſtranger chief, whoſe abode among them 
will not admit of his entering into a more laſting 


connection. In this caſe, they ſubmit to the imjunc- 
tion of their huſband without murmuring, and are 
not diſpleaſed with the temporarv union. But if at 


any time it is known that they take this liberty with- 
out. firſt receiving his conſent, they are puniſhed in 
the ſame manner as if they had been guilty of adul- 


This cuſtom is more prevalent among the nations 
which lie into the interior parts, than among thoſe 


that are nearer the ſettlements, as the manners of the 


latter are rendered more conformable in ſome points 
to thoſe of the Europeans, by the intercourſe they 
The Indian nations differ but little from each other 
in their marriage ceremonies, and leſs in the manner 
of their divorces. The tribes that inhabit the bor- 


ders of Canada, make uſe of the following cuſtom. 


When a young Indien has fixed his inclinations - 


on one of the other ſex, he endeavours to gain her 
conſent, and if he ſucceeds, it is never known that 
her parents ever obſtruct their union. When every 
preliminary is agreed on, and the day appointed, 


the friends and acquaintance of both parties aſſemble, 
at the houſe or tent of the oldeſt relation of the 
rye hes Wo L 1 


SF. 2 
J 


and bride are left alone, | 
' neareſt and oldeſt relations of either ſide ; thoſe of 


the bridegroom DEINE men, and thoſe of the bride, 
Women. 
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; bridegroom, where a feaſt | Is prepared on the occa- 


lion. ; 


The company hs meet to aff at the fellival are 
ſometimes very numerous; they dance, they ing. 


and enter into every other diverſion uſually mace uſe 
of on any of their public rejoicings. 


When e are finiſhed, all thoſe who tended 
merely out of ceremony depart, and the bridegroom 
with three or four of the 


Preſabuly the bride, attended by theſe for end; 
having withdrawn herſelf for the purpoſe, appears 
at one of the doors of the houſe, and is led to the 
bridegroom, who ſtands ready to receive her. Hav- 
ing now taken their ſtation, on a mat placed on the 
centre of the room, they lay hold of the extremities of 


a wand, about three feet long, by which they cont1- 
nue ſeparated, whilſt the old men pronounce fome 


ſhort harnngues ſuitable to the occaſion. 5 


The married couple aſter this adds a public de- 
claration of the love and regard they entertain for 
each other, and till holding the rod between them - 
dance and ting. When they have finiſhed this part 
of the ceremony, they break the rod into as many 
pieces as there are witneſſes preſent, who each take 


a piece, and preſerve 1 it with great Care. | 


The bride is then N out of the door at 
which ſhe entered, where her young companions 
wait to attend her to her father's houſe ; there the 
bridegroom is obliged to ſeek her, and the marriage 
is conſummated. Very often the wife remains at 


\| 
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her father's houſe till he has a child, when ſhe packs 

up her apparel, which is all the fortune ſhe 18 gene- 
rally poſſeſſed of, and e her huſband to 
his habitation. 5 


When from any Aiflike a ſeparation takes have, 
for they are ſeldom known to quarrel, they gene- 
rally give their friends a few days notice of their in- 
tentions, and ſometimes offer reaſons to juſtify their 
conduct. The witneſſes who were preſent at the 
marriage, meet on the day requeſted, at the houſe 
of the couple that are about to ſeparate, and bringing 
with them the pieces of rod which they had receiv- 
ed at their nuptials, throw them into the fire, i in the | 
8 8 of all the parries: TO 


This i is the whals of the ceremony required, and 
the ſeparation is carried 6n without any murmur- 
ings or ill-will between the couple or their relations; 
and after a few months they are at e to marry 
Wein. 
When a marriage is thus Lifſolved, the children, 
which have been produced from it, are equally di- 
vided between them; and as children are eſteemed” 
2 treaſure by the Indians, if the number happens to 


be odd, the woman is allowed to take the better 
balf. > Ds | | #7 $A | 


Though this cuſtom ſeems to encourage fickle- - 
neſs and frequent ſeparations, yet there are many 
of the Indians who have but one wife, and enjoy 
with her a ſtate of connubial happineſs not' to be 
exceeded in more refined ſocieties. There are alſo 
not a few inſtances of women preſerving an inviola- 


ble attachment to their huſbands, except in the caſes 


beſore-mentioned, which are not conſidered as either 
a violation of their chaſtity or fidelity. 
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Althoug h I have ſaid that the Indian nations icke 
: very little From each other in their marriage ceremo- 
mes, there are ſome exceptions. The Naudoweſſies 
have a fingular method of celebrating their marri- 
ages, which ſeems to bear no reſemblance to thoſe. 
made uſe of by any other nation I paſſed through. 
When one of their young men has fixed on a young 
woman he approves of, he diſcovers his paſſion to 
her parents, who give him an invitation to come 
and live with them, 1 in their tent. 


"ts accordingly accepts the oller, and by 0 going 

engages to reſide in it for a whole year, in the charac- 
ter of a menial ſervant. During this time he hunts, 
and brings all the game he kills to the family; by 
which means the father has an opportunity of ſeeing 
whether he is able to provide for the ſupport of his 
daughter and the children that might be the conſe- 

- quence of their union. This however is only done 

-whillt they are young men, and for their firſt wite, 

and not repeated like Jacob's Tervitudes. Gi 
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When this period 1 is expired, the marriage i is 165 
lemnized after the cuſtom of the country, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Three or four of the oldeſt male 

relations of the bridegroom, and as many of the 
bride's, accompany the young couple from their reſ- 


Pe! tents, to an Ns part in the centre of the 
camp. 


. 3 


The chiefs and warriors, being here de to 

receive them, a party of the latter are drawn up into 
tuo ranks on each {ide of the bride and bridegroom 
immediately on their arrival. Their principal 
chiefs then acquaint the whole aſſembly with the 

deſign of their meeting, and tells them that the 

couple before them, mentioning at the ſame time 

their names, are come to avow publicly their in- 
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tentions of living together as man and wife. He 


then aſks the two young people alternately, whe- 


ther they deſire that the union might take place. 
Having declared with an audible voice that they do 
ſo, the warriors fix their arrows, and diſcharge them 
over the heads of the married pair; this done, the 
chief pronounces them man and wife. 


The 1 * turns round, and bending 


his body, takes his wife on his back, in which man- 


ner he carries her amidſt the acclamations of the 


ſpectators to his tent. The ceremony is ſucceeded by 
the moſt plentiful feaſt the new married man can 
afford, and ſongs and dances, according t to the uſual 
: cuſtom, conclude the feſtival. 


| Divorces bappen fo ſeldom among the Naudowel- 


ies, that I had not an opportunity of learning how 


they are «ccompliſied. - 


1 is eſteemed by them: a ew crime, and 
puniſhed with the greateſt rigour. The huſband in 


_ theſe caſes bites off the wife's noſe, and a ſeparation 
_ inſtantly enſues. I ſaw an inſtance wherein this mode 
ol puniſhment was inflicted, whilſt I remained among 

them. The children, when this happens, are diſtri- 
buted according to the uſual cuſtom obſerved by 
other nations, that i is, they are equally divided. 


Amen the Indian as wall as European nations, 
there are many that devote themſelves to pleaſure, 


and notwithſtanding the accounts given by ſome mo- 
dern writers, of the frigidity of an Indian conſtitu- 
tion, become the zealous votaries of Venus. The 
young warriors that are thus diſpoſed, ſeldom want 


opportunities for gratifying their paſſion; and as the 
mode uſually followed on theſe occaſions is rather 


. a K I ſhall deſcribe it. 
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When one of theſe young debauchees imagines, 


from the behaviour of the perſon he has choſen for 


his miſtreſs, that he ſhall not meet with any great 


_ obſtruction to his ſuit from her, he purſues the fol. 
lowing plan. 


It has been already obſerved, that the Indians 


| acknowledge no ſuperiority, nor have they any ideas 
of ſubordination, except in the neceſſary regulations 
of their war or hunting parties; they conſequently 


live nearly in a ſtate of equality, purſuant to the firſt 


principles of nature. The lover therefore is not ap- 
prehenſive of any check or controul in the accom- 
pliſhment of his purpoſes, if he can find a conveni- 
ent opportunity for compleating them. 0 


As the Indians are alfo under 1 no iopriherficn of 


robbers, or ſecret enemies, they leave the doors of 
their tents or huts unfaſtened during the night, as 
well as in the day. Two or three hours after ſunſet, 
the flaves or old people. cover over the fire, that is 


generally burning in the midſt of their apartment, 


with aſhes, and retire to their repoſe. 


Whilt Aken thus prevails, and all is quiet, 


one of theſe ſons of pleaſure, wrapped up cloſely in 
his blanket, to prevent his being known, will ſome- 
times enter the apartment of his intended miſtreſs, 


Having firſt lighted at the ſmothered fire a ſmall 


ſplinter of wood, which anſwers the purpoſe of a 
match, he approaches the place where ſhe repoſes, 


and gently pulling away the covering from the head, 
jogs her till ſhe awakes. If the then riſes up, and 
blows out the light, he needs no further conficma- 

tion that his company is not diſagreeable; but if, 


after he has diſcovered himſelf, ſhe hides her head, 
and takes no notice of him, he might reſt alſured 


\ 
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that any forcher ſolicitations will. prove vain, and 
that it is neceſlary immediately for him to retire. 


During this tay he conceals the light as much as 


pollible in the hollow of his hand, and as the tents 


or rooms of the Indians are uſually large and capaci- 


ous, he eſcapes without detection. It is ſaid that the 


young women who admit their lovers on theſe occa- 
fions, take great care, by an immediate application 
to herbs, with the potent efficacy of which they are 


well acquainted, to prevent the effects of theſe illicit 
amours from becoming viſible ; for ſhould the natu- 
ral conſequences e they muſt forever remain 


Unmarried. 


YE 


The children of the "I DIE are- always diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of the mother: and if a woman 


marries ſeveral huſbands, and has iſſue by each of 
them, they are all called after her. The reaſon they 
give for this is, that as their offspring are indebted 

to the father for their ſouls, the inviſible part of 
their eſſence, and to the mother for their corporeal 


and apparent part, it. is more rational that they 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the latter, 
from whom they indubitably derive their being, 


than by that of the father, to which a doubt 4 


lometimes ariſe whether 1 are Jjutdy, entitled... 


There are ſome ceremonies made uſe of by the 
Indians at the impoſition of the name, and it is con- 


ſidered by them as a matter of great importance; 


but what theſe are I could never learn, through the 
ſecrecy obſerved on the occafion. 1 only know that 


it is uſually given when the children have pailed the 
ſtate of infancy. _ 


5 Nothing can exceed the tenderneſs ſhewn by them 


to their offspring ; and a perſon cannot recommend 
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himſelf to theit favour by any method more certain, 
than by paying ſome attention to the younger bran- 


ches of their families. I can impute, in ſome mea- 


ſure, to the preſents I made to the children of the 
chiefs of the Naudoweſſies, the hoſpitable reception 
J met with when among them. : 


There is ſome aiſficulty attends an explanation of 


the manner in which the Indians diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from each other. Beſides the name of the 
animal by which every nation and tribe is denomi- 


nated, there are others that are perſonal, and which 
the children receive from their mother. e 


The chiefs are alſo diftinguithed by a name this 
has either ſome reference to their abilities, or to the | 


| hieroglyphic of their families; and theſe are ac- 


quired after they arrive at the age of manhood. 
Such as have ſignalized themſelves either in their 


war or hunting parties, or are puſſeſſed of ſome emi- 


nent qualification, receive a name that ſerves to per- 


petuate the fame of their actions, or to make their 
abilities eee a 


Thus the great warrior of che Naudoweſfies was 
named Ottahtongoomliſhcah, that is, the Great Fa- 


ther of Snakes: ottah being in Engliſh father, ton- 


goom great, and liſhcah a ſnake. Another chief 


Was called Honahpawjatin, which means a ſwift run- 


ner over the mountains. And when they adopted | 
me a chief among them, they named me Shebaygo, 
which ſignifies a writer, or a perſon that is curious 

in making hieroglyphics, as they law r me often wri- 
ting. | 


| Of their Religion. 


=_ is is very diflicult to attain a perfect know- 
- yells of the religious. principles of the Indians. 
Their ceremonies and doctrines have been ſo often 


ridiculed by the Europeans, that they endeavour to 
conceal them; and if, after the greateſt intimacy, 
you defire any of them to explain to you their ſyſtem 


of religion, to prevent your ridicule, they intermix 


with it many of the tenets they have received from 


the French miſſionaries, ſo that it is at laſt rendered 


an unintelligible en, and not to be depended 


upon. 


Such as 1 could difcover among the Naudoweſſies 


(for they alſo were very reſerved in this point,) I ſhall 


give my readers, without paying any attention to 


the accounts of others. As the religion of that peo- 


ple, from their ſituation, appears to be totally unadul- 


terated with the ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome, 
we ſhall be able to gain from their religious cuſtoms 
a more perfect idea of the original tenets and cere- 


monies of the Indians in general, than from thoſe of 


any nations that approach nearer to we ſettlements. 


| It is certain they acknowledge one Supreme Be- 


ing, or Giver of Life, who preſides over all things. ; 


M m 
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The Chipeways call this being Manitou, or Kitchi 
Manitou; the Naudoweſſies, Wakon or Tongo- 
Wakon, that is, the Great Spirit; and they look 
up to him as the ſource of good, from whom no 
evil can proceed. They alſo believe in a bad ſpitir, 
to whom they afcribe great power, and ſuppole 
that through his means all the evils which betal 
mankind are inflicted. To him, therefore, do they 
pray in their diſtreſſes, begging that he would either 
avert their troubles, or moderate them nen they | 
are no —_— avoidable. 5 = 


They lay that the Great Spirit, who i 1s inſinitel. y 
good, neither wiſhes nor is able to do any miſchief to 
mankind ; but on the contrary, that he ſhowers . 
down on them all the bleſſings they deſerve ; whereas 
the evil ſpirit is continually employed in contriving 
how he may puniſh the human race; and to do which, 
he is not only Poe of the will, but of the power. 


They hold alſo that there a are 3 ſilt of a leſ- 
ſer degree, who have their particular departments, 
in which they are conſtantly contributing to the hap- 
Pineſs of mortals. Theſe they ſuppoſe to preſide 
over all the extraordinary productions of nature, 
| ſuch-as thoſe lakes, rivers, or mountains that are of 
an uncommon magnitude; and likewiſe the beaſts, 
birds, fiſnes, and even vegetables, or ſtones that 
exceed the reſt of their ſpecies in ſize or ſingularity. 
To all of theſe they pay ſome kind of adoration. 
Thus, when they arrive at the borders of Lake Su- 
perior, on the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, or any other 
great body of water, they preſent to the Spirit who 
reſides there ſome kind of offering, as the prince of 
the Winnebagoes did when he ande me to the 
Falls of St ae 
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But at the ſame time I fancy that the ideas they 
annex to the word ſpirit, are very different from the 
conceptions more enlightened nations entertain of it. 

They appear to faſhion to themſelves corporeal re- 
preſentations of their gods, and believe them to be 
of a human form, though of a nature more excel 
len than an. 


Of the "TED kind are their ſeninients relative to 
a futurity. They doubt not but they ſhall exiſt in 
ſome future ſtate; they however Race that their 
_ employments there will be ſimilar to thoſe they are 


engaged in here, without the labour and dithculties 


—— to them in this n their exiſtence. 


They nb expat to be tranſlated to a de- 
lightful country, where they ſhall always have a clear 
unclouded ſky, and enjoy a perpetual ſpring ; where 
the foreſts will abound with game, and the lakes with 
fiſh, which might be taken without a painful exer- 
tion of (kill, or a laborious purſuit ; in ſhort, that 
they ſhall live tor ever in regions of plenty, and en- 
joy every gratification they delight in here, i in a 
ne degree. _ | 


To intellectual pleaſures they are rangers ; ; Nor 
are theſe included in their ſcheme of happineſs. Bur 
they expect that even theſe animal pleaſures will be 


. proportioned and diſtributed according to their me- 


rit; the ſkilful hunter, the bold and ſucceſsful war- 

rior, will be entitled to a greater ſhare than thoſe 
who through ignorance or want of {kill cannot boaſt 
of any ſuperiority over the common herd. 


The Piel of the 1 are at the ſame time 

their phyſicians, and their conjurers; whilſt they 
heal their wounds or cure their diſeaſes, they inter- 
Prot their Are 6 them protective charms, and 
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ſatisfy that deſire that is ſo prevalent among them, 
-of ſearching 1 into futurity. 


How welt they execute the latter part of their 
profeſſional engagements, and the methods they make 
uſe of on ſome of theſe occaſions, I have already 
ſhewn in the exertion of the prieſt of the Killiſti- 
noes, who was fortunate cough to ſucceed in his 
extraordinary attempt near Lake Superior. They 
frequently are ſucceſsful likewiſe in adminiſtering 
the ſalubrious herbs they have acquired a knowledge 
of; but that the ceremonies they make uſe of during 
the adminiſtration of them contributes to their ſuc- 
ceſs, I ſhall not take upon me to aſſert. 
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When any of the pee are ill, the ben who my 
is inveſted with this triple character of doctor, prieſt, 
and magician, ſits by the patient day and night, rat- 
tling in his ears a gourd ſhell filled with dry beans, 
called a Chichicoue, and making a difagreeable noiſe 

5 that cannot be well deſcribed. | 
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This uncouth harmony one would imagine ſhould 
diſturb the fick perſon, and prevent the good effeQs 
of the doctor's preſcription ; but on the contrary, 
they believe that the method made uſe of contributes 
to his recovery, by diverting from his malignant 
purpoſes the evil ſpirit who has inflited the diſor- 
der; or at leaſt that it will take off his attention, 
lo that he ſhall not increaſe the malady. „ his 
they are credulous enough to imagine he is con- 
ſtantly on the watch to do, and would carry his in- 
8 to a fatal length if they did not thus charm 
him. 


Fold not Ager that they be uſe of any 
ether religious ceremonies than thoſe I have. de- 
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ſcribed; indeed, on the appearance of the new 
moon, they dance and fing ; but it is not evident that 
they pay that planet any adoration; they only ſeem 
to rejoice at the return of a luminary that makes the 
night cheerful, and which ſerves to light them on 


their way. when _—_ travel during the abſence of 
the ſun. 


Notwithſtanding Mr Adair has afferted that the 
nations among whom he reſided, obſerve with 
very little variation all the rites appointed by 
the Moſaic Law, I own I could never diſcover 
among thoſe tribes that lie but a few degrees to the 
north- -welt, the leaſt traces of the Jewiſh religion, 


except it be admitted that one particular female 


cuſtom and their diviſion into tribes, carry with 
them Proofs ſufficient to eſtabliſh this affertion. 255 


The Jefoits - and French n le have alſo 
pretended that the Indians had, when they firſt tra- 


 _ yelled into America, ſome notions, though theſe 


were dark and confuſed, of the chriſtian inſtitution ; 
that they have been greatly agitated at the ſight of a 
croſs, and given proofs, by the impreſſions made 
on them, that they were not entirely ended 
with the ſacred myſteries of ehriſtianity. I need 
not ſay that theſe are too glaring abſurdities to be 
credited, and could only receive their exiſtence from 
the zeal of thoſe fathers, who endeavoured at once 
to give the public a better opinion of the ſucceſs of 
their miſſions, and to add ſupport to the cauſe they 
were engaged | in. 
1 he Indians appear to be: in their religious prin- 
nes: rude and unintrudted. The doctrines they 
hold are few and ſimple, and ſuch as have been ge- 
nerally impreſſed on the human mind, by ſome 
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means or other, in the moſt ignorant ages. They 


however have not deviated, as many other uncivi— 


lized nations, and too many civilized ones have 
done, into idolatrous modes of worſhip ; they ve- 


nerate indeed, and make offerings to the wonderjul 
parts of the creation, as I have before obſerved ; but 


whether theſe rites are performed on account of the 


impreſſion ſuch extraordinary appearances make on 


them, or whether they conlider them as the pecu- 


liar charge, or the uſual places of refidence of the 


_ inviſible ſpirits they acknowledge, I cannot ob 


* determine. a 1 9 


The human mind i in its undultlvatedd ſtate is apt 


to aſcribe the extraordinary occurrences of nature, 
| ſuch as earthquakes, thunder or hurricanes, to the 
interpoſition of unſeen beings ; the troubles and diſ- 
aſters alſo that are annexed to a ſavage lite, the ap- 
prehenſions attendant on a precarious ſubſiſtence, 
and thoſe numberleſs inconveniencies which man in 


his improved ſtate has found means to remedy, are 


ſuppoſed to proceed from the interpoſition of evil 


ſpirits; the ſavage conſequentjy lives in continual. 


apprehenſions of their unkind attacks, and to avert 


them, has recourſe to charms, to the fantaſtic cere- 


' monies of his prieit, or the powerful influence of 
his manitous. Fear has of courſe a greater ſhare in 
his devotions than gratitude, and he pays more at- 

tention ro deprecating the wrath of the evil, than to 
ſecuring the favour of the good' beings. 


The Indians, however, entertain theſe abſurdities 
in common with thoſe of every part of the globe, 


who have not been illuminated by that religion which 


only can diſperſe the clouds of ſuperſtition and ig- 
norance, and they are as free from error as a people 
can be that has not been favoured with its inſtruc- 


tive doarine, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Of their Diſeaſes, Ge. 


"Por? wales in | general are healthy, and 
| ſubjed but to few diſeaſes, many of thoſe that affli 


civilized nations, and are the immediate conſe- 
quences of luxury or ſloth, being not known among 
them; however, the hardſhips and fatigues which 


they endure in hunting or war, the inclemency of 


the ſeaſons, to which they are continually expoſed, 


but above all the extremes of hunger, and that vora- 
ciouſneſs their long excurſions conſequently ſubject 
them to, cannot fail of imparing the conſtitution, 
and brioging on diſorders. 


9 and 3 in the ſtomach and breaſt f 
are ſometimes the reſult of their long faſting, and 


conſumptions of the exceſſive fatigue and violent 
exerciſes they expoſe themſelves to from their in- 
fancy, before they have ſufficient ſtrength to ſup- 
port them. But the diſorder to which they are 
moſt ſubject, is the pleuriſy ; for the removal of 


which, they apply their grand remedy and preſer- 
vative _ the . of cheir compunints, 
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The manner in which they conſtruct their 15508 
for this purpoſe is as follows: They fix ſeveral ſmall 
poles in the ground, the tops of which they twiſt to- 
gether ſo as to form a rotunda : this frame they co- 
ver with ſkins or blankets; and they lay them on 
with ſo much nicety, that the air is kept from enter- 
ing through any crevice ; a ſmall ſpace being only 
left, juſt ſufficient to creep in at, which is immedi- 
ately after cloſed. In the middle of this confined 
building they place a red hot ſtone, on which they 
pour water till a ſteam ariſes that e a great 
degree of heat. 
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This cauſes an inſtantaneous. perſpiration, which 
they increaſe as they pleaſe. Having continued in 
it for ſome time, they immediately haſten to the 
neareſt ſtream, and plunge into the water; and, 
after bathing therein for about half a minute, they 
put on their clothes, ſit down and ſmoke with great 
compoſure, thoroughly perſuaded that the remedy 
will proye efficacious. T hey often make uſe of this 
ſudoriferous method to refreſk themſelves, or to 
prepare their minds for the management of any 
buſineſs that requires uncommon deliberation and 
ſagacity. ve, 
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They are eil aflicted Sith the droply and 
-paralytic complaints, which, however, are but very 
ſeldom known among them. As a remedy for 

. theſe as well as for fevers, they make uſe of lotions 
and decoctions, compoſed of herbs, which the 
phyſicians know perfectly well how to compound 

- and apply. But they never truſt to medicines 

alone; they always have recourſe likewiſe to ſome 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies, without which their pa- 
tients would not think the payment e ſuf- 

ficiently powerful. 
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Wich equal judgment they make uſe of ſimples 


for the cure of wounds, fractures, or bruiſes; and 
are able to extract by theſe without inciſion, ſplin- 

ters, iron, or any other ſort of matter by which the 
wound is cauſed. In cures of this kind they are 


extremely dextrous, and complete them in much 


leſs time than Wi be expected from their 00 - 
of proceeding. 


With the kein of a ſnake, which thoſe reptilen an- 
nually ſhed, they will alſo extract ſplinters. It is 
amazing to Tee the ſudden efficacy of this applica- 
tion, notwithſtanding there does not appear to be 
the leaſt moiſture e in it. 


It has long been a ſubj ect of Apute, on what con- 
tinent the venereal diſeaſe firſt received its deſtruc- 
tive power. This dreadful malady is ſuppoſed to 
have originated in America, but the literary conteſt 
ſtill remains undecided. To give ſome elucidation to 
it, I ſhall remark, that as I could not diſcover the 
leaſt traces among the Naudoweſſies, with whom 1 
reſided ſo long, and was allo informed that it was 
yet unknown among the more weſtern nations, I 
think | may venture to pronounce that it had not its 
origin in North- America. Thoſe nations that have 
any communication with the Europeans, or the ſou- 
thern tribes, are greatly inflicted with it; but they 


have all of them acquired a knowledge of ſuch cer- 


tain and expeditious remedies, that the communica- 
tion is not attended with any dan gerous conſequences, 


'Soon as 1 ſet out on my travels, one of the tra- 
ders, whom [I accompanied, complained of a violent 


gonorrhœa, with all its alarming ſymptoms : this 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that by the time we had 


reached the town of the 3 he was una- 
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ble to travel. Having made bis complaint known 


to one of the chiefs of that tribe, he told him not 
to be uneaſy, for he would engage that by following 
his advice, he ſhould be able in a few days to purſue 


his journey, and 1n a little longer time be entirely 
| Tree from his diſorder. 


The chief had no ſooner ſaid this, than he prepar- : 
ed for him a decoction of the bark of the roots of 
the prickly aſh, a tree ſcarcely known in England, 


but which grows in great plenty throughout North- 


America; by the uſe of which, in a few days he was 


greatly recovered, and having received directions 


how to prepare it, in a fortnight after his departure 


from this Apps he perceived that he was radically | 
cured. . 


If from exceſſive exerciſe, or the extremes of heat 


or cold, they are affected with pains in their limbs or 
Joints, they ſcarify the parts alleQed.” Thoſe nations 


who have no commerce with Europeans do this 


with a ſharp flint ; and it.is ſurpriſing to ſee ro how 


fine a point they have the dexterity to bring them; 


a lancet can ſcarcely exceed in ſharpneſs the inſtru- 
ments my, make of this unmalleable ſubllance. 


They never can be convinced a perſon is ill 


whilſt he has an appetite; but when he rejects all 
kind of nouriſhment, they conſider the diſeaſe as 


dangerous, and pay great attention to it ; and dur- 


ing the continuance of the diſorder, the hyſician re- 


fuſes his patient no ſort of food that he 1 Is defirous 


Their doctors are not only 3 to be ſkilled 
in the phyſical treatment of diſeaſes, but the com- 
mon people believe, that by the ceremony of the Chi- 
chicoue en made uſe of, as before deſcribed, 


| 


._ 
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they are able to gain intelligence from the ſpirits, of ' 


the cauſe of the complaints with which they are 


afflicted, and are thereby the better enabled to find 
remedies for them. They diſcover ſomething ſu- 
pernatural in all their diſeaſes, and the phyſic ad- 
miniſtered muſt — N be aided * theſe ſuper- 


ſtitions. 


Sometimes a fek perſon fancies that his diſorder 
ariſes from witchcraft ; in this caſe the phyſician or 


Juggler is conſulted, who, after the uſual prepara- 
tions, gives his opinion on the ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
and frequently finds ſome means for his cure. But 

notwithſtanding the Indian phyſicians always annex 


theſe ſuperſtitious ceremonies to their preſcriptions, 
it is very certain, as I have already obſerved, that 


they exerciſe their art by principles which are found- 


ed on the knowledge of ſimples, and on experience, 
which they acquire by an a indefatigable attention. to 
their e 15 


The following ſtory, which. L received from a 


perſon of undoubted credit, proves that the Indians 


are not only able to reaſon with great acuteneſs on 


the cauſes and ſymptoms of many of the diſorders 


which are attendant on humaa nature, but to apply 
with equal Judgment proper: remedies. : 


In Penobſcot, a ſettlement in the province of 


Main, in the north-eaſt parts of New-England, the 


wife of a ſoldier was taken in labour, and norwith- 
ſtanding every neceſſary aſſiſtance was given her, 


could not be delivered. In this ſituation ſhe re- 


mained for two or three days, the perſons around 


her expecting that the next pang would put an end 


to her exiſtence. 
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An Indian woman, who accidentally paſſed by, 
heard the groans of the unhappy ſuſferer, and en- 


quired from whence they proceeded. Being made 


acquainted with the deſperate circumſtances attend- 


Ing the caſe, ſhe told the-informant, that if ſhe 


might be permitted to ſee the perſon, ſhe did not 


doubt but that ſhe ſould be of great ſervice to her. 


The frqon hart attended, ind the midwife 


who was then preſent, having given up every hope 
of preſerving their patient, the Indian woman was 


allowed to make uſe of any methods. ſhe thought 


Proper. She accordingly took a handkerchief, and 


bound it tight over the noſe and mouth of the wo- 


man: this immediately brought on a ſuffocation ; 


and from the ſtruggles that conſequently enſued, ſhe 


was in a few ſeconds delivered. The moment this 


Was atchieved, and time enough to prevent any 


fatal effect, the handkerchief was taken off. The 
long. ſuffering patient thus happily relieved from 


her pains, ſoon after perfectly recovered, to the 
_ aſtoniſhment of all thoſe who had been witneſs | to 


her deſperate fitvation. 


The reaſon given by the Indian for this cue 
method of proceeding was, that deſperate diſorders 
require deſperate remedies that as ſhe obſerved the 
exertions of nature. were not ſufficiently forcible to 
effect the defired conſequence, ſhe thought it neceſ- 


fary to augment their force, which could only be | 
done by lome mode that was violent i in the extreme. : 


CHAPTER MM ͤö;ño - 1 


Of the manner in which they treat their Dead. 


/ 


AN Indian meets death when it approaches 


faced him in the field. His indifference relative to 


this important article, which is the ſource of ſo 
many apprehenſions to almoſt every other nation, is 
truly admirable. When his fate is pronounced by 
the phyſician, and it remains no longer uncertain, 


he harangues thoſe about him with the greateſt com- 
W . 1 ED 


| If he is a chief and has a family, he makes a kind 
of funeral oration, which he concludes by giving 


to his children ſuch advice for the regulation of their 
conduct as he thinks neceſſary. He then takes 
leave of his friends, and iſſues out orders for the 
preparation of a feaſt, which is deſigned to regale 


thoſe of his tribe that come to pronounce his eu- 


logium. 


After the breath 1 is 3 the body is dreſſed a 
in the ſame attire it uſually wore whilſt living, his 


face is painted, and he ſeated in an erect poſture on 
a mat or ſkin, placed in the middle of the hut, with 
his weapons by his ſide. His relations being ſeated 


** 


him in his hut, with the ſame reſolution he has often 
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round, each harangues in turn the deceaſed ; ; and if 
he has been a , great warrior, recounts his heroic 
actions nearly to the following purport, which in 
the Indian language is een poetics and plea- 
| _ 


= You ſtill fir among vs, Brother; ; your perſon 
retains its uſual reſemblance, and continues ſimi- 
lar to ours, without any viſible deficiency, except 
< that it has loſt the power of action. But whether 
is that breath flown, which a few hours ago ſent 
up ſmoke to the Great Spirit? Why are thofe lips 
ſilent, that lately delivered to us expreſſive and 
* pleaſing language ? why are thoſe feet motionleſs, 
that a ſhort time ago were fleeter than the deer on 
„ yonder mountains? why uſeleſs hang thoſe arms 
that could climb the talleſt tree, or draw the 
„ tougheſt bow? Alas! every part of that frame 
« which we lately beheld with admiration and won- 
der, is now become as inanimate as it was three 
handed” winters ago. We will not, however, 
bemoan thee as if thou waſt for ever loft to us, 
or that thy name would be buried in oblivion; 
thy ſoul yet lives in the great Country of Spirits, 
with thoſe of thy nation that are gone before thee; 
and though we are left behind to perpetuate thy 
+ fame, we ſhall one day join thee. AQuated by 
the reſpe& we bore thee whilſt living, we now 
* come to render to thee the laſt act of kindneſs it 
“is in our power to beſtow : that the body might 
not lie neglected on the plain, and become a prey 
«© to the beaſts of the field, or the fowls of the air, 
we will take care to lay it with thoſe of thy pre- 
deceflors who are gone before thee ; hoping at the 
« ſame time, that thy ſpirit will feed with their 
ſpirits, and be ready to receive ours, when we 
alſo ſhall arrive at the great Country of Souls.“ 


— 
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In ſhort ſpeeches ſomewhat fimilar to this does 


every chief ſpeak the praiſes of his departed friend. 


When they have ſo done, if they happen to be at a 
great diſtance from the place of interment, appro- 


priated to their tribe, od the perſon dies during the 
winter ſeaſon, they wrap the body in ſkins, and lay 


it on a high ſtage built for this purpoſe, or on the 
branches of a large tree, till the ſpring arrives. They 
then, after the manner deſcribed in my journal, carry 
it, together with all thoſe belonging to the ſame 


nation, to the general burial-place, where it is in- 
terred with ſome other ceremonies that 1 could not 


diſcover. . 


When the Nandowellies bropehry- their dead for 


interment to the great cave, I attempted to get an 
inſight | into the remaining burial rites ; but whether 
it was on account of the ſtench which aroſe from ſo 


many, bodies, the weather being then hot, or whe- 
ther they choſe to keep this part of their cuſtoms 


| ſecret from me, I could not diſcover ; I found, how- 
ever, that they conſidered my curiolity as illtimed, , 


and therefore, 1 withdrew. he 


After the interment, the ans to o which the perſon 


belongs, take care to fix near the place ſuch hiero- 


glyphics as ſhall ſhew to future ages his merit and 


5 accompliſhments. If any of theſe people die in the 


ſummer, at a diſtance from the burying- ground, 


and they find it impoſſible to remove the body be- 5 
fore it putrefies, they burn the fleſh from the bones, 
and preſerving the latter, bury | them i in the manner 


deſcribed. 


AL the lndiaas believe FER the ſouls of the deceal- 


ed employ themſelves in the ſame manner in the 


country of ſpirits, as they did on earth, that they 
acquire their food by hunting, and have there, alſo, 
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enemies to contend with, they take care that they 


do not enter thoſe regions defenceleſs and unprovi- 
| ded: they conſequently bury with them their bows, 


their arrows, and all the other weapons uſed either 
in hunting or war. As they doubt not but they will 
likewiſe have occaſion both for the neceſſaries of life, 


and thoſe things. they eſteem as ornaments, they 


uſually depoſit in their tombs ſuch ſkins or ſtuffs as 
they commonly make their garments of, domeſtic 


: n and paint for ornamenting their perſons. 


1 be near relations of the deceafod lament his loſs 


with an appearance of great ſorrow and anguiſh z 
they weep and howl, and make uſe of many contor- 
tions, as they fit in the hut or tent around the body, 
. when the intervals between the praiſes of the chiets | 
will permit. ap I 


ME oe 


One formality in mourning for the dead among 


the Naudoweſlies, is very different from any mode 1 
obſerved in the other nations through which I paſſ- 
ed. The men, to ſhew how great their ſorrow 1s, 


pierce the fleſh of their arms, above the elbows, with 


arrows; the ſcars of which 1 could perceive on thoſe _ 
of every rank, in a greater or leſſer degree; and 


the women cut and gafh their legs with ſharp bro- 
ken Hints, till the blood flows very plentifully. 


Whilſt I remained among them, a couple, whoſe 


| tent was adjacent to mine, loſt a ſon of about four 
years of age. The parents were ſo much affected at 


the death of their favourite child, that they purſued 


the uſual teſtimonies of grief with ſuch uncommon _ 
rigour, as, through the weight of ſorrow and loſs of 
blood, to occaſion the death of the father. The 


woman, who had been hitherto inconſolable, no 


' ſooner ſaw her huſband expire, than ſhe dried up 
Her tears, and appeared cheerful and reſigned, 
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As I knew not how to account for ſo extraordi- 
nary a tranſition, I took an opportunity to aſk her 
the reaſon of it; telling her, at the ſame time, that 1 


ſhould have imagined the loſs of her huſband would 


rather have occaſioned an increaſe of grief, than 


ſuch a ſudden diminution of it. 


She informed me, that as the child was fo young ; 
when it died, and unable to ſupport itſelf in the 


country of ſpirits, both ſhe and her huſband had 


been apprehenſive that its fituation would be far 
from happy ; but no ſooner did ſhe behold the father 


depart for the ſame place, who not only loved the 
child with the tendereſt affection, but was a good 
hunter, and would be able to provide plentifully for 


its ſupport, than ſhe ceaſed to mourn. She added, 


that ſhe now ſaw no reaſon to continue her tears, as 


the child on whom ſhe doted was happy under the 
care and protection of a fond father, and ſhe had 


only one wiſh that remained ungratified, which was 


Exvreſions ſo replete with unaffected tenderneſs, 
and ſentiments that would have done honour to a 
Roman matron, made an impreſhon on my mind 
greatly in favour of the people to whom ſhe belonged, 


that of being herſelf with them. 


and tended not a little to counteract the prejudices 
I had hitherto entertained, in common with every 


Oo 


Other traveller, of Indian nr. and want of 
parental tenderneſs. ä 


Her ſubſequent conduct e the favourable 
opinion I had juſt imbibed ; and convinced me that, 
notwithſtanding this apparent ſuſpenſion of her grief, | 
ſome particles of that reluctance, to be ſeparated 
from a beloved relation, which is implanted either 
by nature or cuſtom in every human heart, {till 
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Jurked in hers. I obſerved that ſhe went almoſt 
every evening to the foot of the tree, on a branch 
of which the bodies of her huſband and child were 
laid, and after cutting off a lock of her hair, and 
throwing i it on the ground, in a plaintive, melancho- 
ly ſong bemoaned its fate. A recapitulation of the 
actions he might have performed, had his little life 
been ſpared, appeared to be her favourite theme; 
and whilſt ſhe foretold the fame that would have at- 


tended an imitation of his father's virtues, her grief 
ſeemed to be ſuſpended:— | 
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CE how badſt continued with us, my dear ſon,” 
would ſhe cry, © how well would the bow have be- 
come thy hand, and how fatal would thy arrows 
have proved to the enemies of our bands. Thou 
* wouldſt often have drank their blood, and eaten 
their fleſh, and numerous ſlaves would have re- 

„ warded thy toils. With a nervous arm wouldſt 
thou have ſeized the wounded buffalo, or have 

«© combated the fury of the enraged bear. Thou 
wouldſt have overtaken the flying elk, and have 
* kept pace on the mountain's brow with the fleet- 

« eſt deer. What feats mighteſt thou not have per- 
formed, hadſt thou ſtaid among us till age had 
given thee.ſtrength, and thy father had inſtructed 
«< thee in every Indian accompliſhment !” In terms 
like theſe did this untutored ſavage bewale the loſs 
of her ſon, and frequently would ſhe paſs the grown 
part of the night in the affectionate employ. 
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The Indians in general are very ſtrict in the ob- 
ſervance of their laws relative to mourning for their 
dead. In ſome nations they cut off their hair, blacken 
their faces, and fit in an erect poſture, with their 
heads cloſely covered, and depriving themſelves of 
every pleaſure. This ſeverity is continued for ſe- 
yeral months, and with ſome relaxations the appear- 
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ance is ſometimes kept up for ſeveral years. I was 
told that when the Naudoweſſies recollected any in- 
cidents of the lives of their deceaſed relations, even 
after an interval of ten years, they would howl ſo as 
to be heard at a great diſtance. They would ſome- 
times continue this proof of reſpect and affection for 
ſeveral hours; and if it happened that the thought 
occurred, and the noiſe was begun towards the even- 
ing, thoſe of their tribe who are at hand would join 
with them. 3UCCVV 
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A conciſe Character of the Indians. 


oO RG En BRIE, oc 
——— 


TAE e of the 1 like that of 
other uncivilized nations, is compoſed of a mixture 
of ferocity and gentleneſs. They are at once guided 
by paſſions and appetites, which they hold in com- 
mon with the fierceſt beaſts that inhabit their woods, 
and are poſſefſed of virtues which do honour to hu- 
man nature. 


— 


I the following eſtimate, I hal endeavour to forget 
on the one hand the prejudices of Europeans, who 
uſually annex to the word Indian, epithets that are 
_ diſgraceful to human nature, and who view them in 

no other light than as favages and cannibals ; whilſt 
with equal care I avoid any partiality towards them, 
as ſome muſt naturally ariſe trom the favourable re- 
ception | met wi A during my lay among A 


— 
— 


. 


At the ſame time I ſhall confine my remarks to the | 
nations inhabiting only the weſtern regions, ſuch as 
the Naudoweſſies, the Ottaugaumies, the Chipeways, 
the Winnebagoes, and the Saukies; for as throughout 
that diverlity of climates the extenſive continent of 
America 1s compoſed of, there are people of ditle- 
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rent Allpofktions and various characters, it would be 
incompatible with my preſent undertaking to treat 


of all theſe, and to give A general“ view of them as a 
conjunctive body. 


That the ne are of a cruel, revengeful, inex- 
orable diſpoſition, that they will watch whole days 


unmindful of the calls of nature, and make their 


way through pathleſs, and almoſt unbounded woods, 
ſubſiſting only on the ſcanty produce of them, to 
purſue and revenge themſelves of an enemy; that 


they hear unmoved the piercing cries of ſuch as un- 


happily fall into their hands, and receive a diaboli- 


cal pleaſure from the tortures they infli& on their 
' priſoners, I readily grant; but let us look on the re- 
verſe of this territying picture, and we ſhall find them 
temperate both in their diet and potations (it muſt 
be remembered that I ſpeak of thoſe tribes who have 
little communication with Europeans,) that they with- 
ſtand, with unexampled patience, the attacks of hun- 
ger, or the inclemency of the ſeaſons, and eſteem 
the gratification of their e but as a ſeconda- 


ry conſideration. 


We mall likewiſe ſee them ſocial and humane to 
thoſe whom they conſider as their friends, and even 


to their adopted enemies; and ready to partake 


with them of the lalt morſel, or to riſk their lives : 


in their defence. 


In contradifiion” to the report "of many other tra- 


vellers, all of whom have been tinctured with pre- 


judice, I can aſſert, that notwithſtanding the appa- 


rent indifference with which an Indian meets his 


Wife and children after a long ablence, an indiffe- 
rence proceeding from cuſtom rather than inſenfibi- 


lity, he is not unmindful of the claims either of con- 


nubial or parental tenderneſs; the little ſtory I have. 
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introduced in the preceding chapter, of the Naudo- 


weffie woman lamenting her child, and the immature 


death of the father, will elucidate this point, and 


enforce the aſſertion much better than the molt ftu- 


died arguments J can make uſe of. 


Accuſtomed from their youth to innumerable 
hardſhips, they ſoon become ſuperior to a ſenſe of 
danger, or the dread of death; and their fortitude, 
implanted by nature, and nurtured by example, by 
precept and accident, never e a moment's 


allay. 


Though othful and inactive while their ſtore of 
proviſions remain unexhauſted, and their foes are at 


a diſtance, they are indefatigable and perſevering 


in purſuit of their game, or in circumventing their | 


enemies. vo 


1 they are artful and aeGigning, and ready to take 


every advantage, if they are cool and deliberate in 
their councils, and cautious in the extreme, either of 
diſcovering their ſentiments, or of revealing a ſecret, 
they might at the ſame time boaſt of poſleſſing qua- 
lifications of a more animated nature, of the ſaga- 
city of a hound, the penetrating ſight of a lynx, 


the cunning of a fox, the agility of a bounding roe, 


and the unconquerable hercenels of a tiger. 


In their public charadters, as forming part of a 


community, they poſſeſs an attachment for that band 


to which they belong, unknown to the inhabitants 


of any other country. They combine, as if they 
were actuated only by one ſoul, againſt the enemies 


of their nation, and baniſh from their minds every 
conſideration oppoſed to this. 
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They conſult without unneceſſary oppoſition, or 
without giving way to the excitements of envy or 
ambition, on the meaſures neceſſary to be purſued 
for the deſtruction of thoſe who have drawn on them 
ſelves their diſpleaſure. No ſelfiſh views ever in- 
fluence their advice, or obſtruQ their conſultations. 
Nor is it in the power of bribes or threats to dimi- 
niſh the love they bear to their country. 


The honour of their tribe, and the welfare of their 
nation, is the firſt and moſt predominant emotion 
of their hearts; and from thence proceed in a great 

meaſure all their virtues and their vices. AQuated 
by this, they brave every danger, endure the moſt 


exquiſite torments, and expire triumphant in their 


fortitude, not as a perſonal qualification, but as a 
national charaQeriſtic. 


From theſe alſo flow that inſatiable r revenge to- 
wards thoſe with whom they are at war, and all the 
conſequent horrors that diſgrace their name. Their 
uncultivated mind being incapable of judging of 
the propriety of an action, in oppoſition to their 
paſſions, which are totally inſenſible to the controuls 
of reaſon or humanity, they know not how to keep 
their fury within any bounds, and conſequently that 
courage and reſolution, which would otherwiſe do 
them honour, * into a lavage kerocitr. 


But this ſhort diſertation muſt ſuffice : the limits 
of my work will not permit me to treat the ſubje& 
more copiouſly, or to purſue it with a logical regu- 

larity. The obſervations already made by my rea- 
ders, on the preceding pages, will, I truſt, render it 
_ unneceſſary ; as by them they will be enabled to form 

a tolerably juſt idea of the people I have been de- 

ſcribing. Experience teaches, that anecdotes, and 

relations of particular events, however trifling they 
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might appear, enable us to form a truer judgment 
of the manners and cuſtoms of a people, and are 
much more declaratory of their real ſtate, than the 
moſt ſtudied and elaborate diſquiſition, without theſe 


— 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Of their Lang uage, Hieroglyphics, &c. 


1 Tur principal languages of the natives of 
North-America may be divided into four claſſes, as 
they conſiſt of ſuch as are made uſe of by the nations 
of the Iroquois towards the eaſtern parts of it, the 
Chipeways or Algonkins to the north-weſt, the 
Naudoweſſies to the weſt, and the Cherokees, Chic- 
kaſaws, &c. to the ſouth. One or other of theſe 
four are uſed by all the Indians who inhabit the parts 
that lie between the coaſt of Labrador north, the 
Floridas ſouth, the Atlantic Ocean eaſt, and, as 
far as we can judge from the diſcoveries hitherto 
made, the Pacific Ocean on the weſt. 


But of all theſe, the Chipeway tongue appears 
to be the moſt prevailing; it being held in ſuch 
eſteem, that the chiefs of every tribe, dwelling about 
the great lakes, or to the weſtward of theſe on the 
banks of the Miſſiſſippi, with thoſe as far ſouth as 
the Ohio, and as far north as Hudſon's Bay, con- 
ſiſting of more than thirty different tribes, ſpeak 
this language alone in their councils, notwithſtand- 
ing each has a peculiar one of their own. 
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It will probably i in time become univerſal among 
all the Indian nations, as none of them attempt to 


make excurſions to any great diſtance, or are con- 
ſidered as qualified to carry on any negociation with 


a diſtant band, unleſs they have acquired the Chipe- 
way enen. 


At preſs nt, . the 8 to whom it 


is natural, the Ottawaws, Saukies, the Ottagau- 


mies, the Eilliſtinoes, the Nipegons, the bands 


about Lake Le Pluye, and the remains of the Al- 


gonkins, or Gens de Terre, all converſe in it, with 


| ſome little variation of dialect ; but whether | it be 
natural to thoſe nations, or acquired, I was not 
able to diſcover. I am however of opinion that the 
barbarous and uncouth dialect of the Winnebagoes, 
the Menomonies, and many other tribes, will be. 
come in time totally extinct, and this be adopted 


in its ſtead. 


The Chipeway tongue is not encumbered with 


any unneceſſary tones or accents, neither are there 


any words in it that are ſuperfluous ; it is alſo eaſy 


to pronounce, and much more copious than my 9 
other Indian language. 


As ihe Indians are unacquainted with the polite 
arts, or with the ſciences, and as they are ſtrangers 
to ceremony, or compliment, they neither have nor 
need an infinity of words wherewith to embelliſh 
their diſcourſe. Plain and unpoliſhed in their man- 
ners, they only make uſe of ſuch as ſerve to deno- 


minate the neceſſaries or conveniences of life, and 


to expreſs their wants, which in a ſtate of nature can 
be but few. 


I have annexed hereto a ſhort vocabulary of the 
Genz language, and another of that of the Nau- 


* 
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doweſſies, but am not able to reduce them to the 
Tules of grammar, 


ö ; 


The latter is Waben in a ſoft accent, without any 
guttural ſounds, ſo that it may be learnt with faci- 
lity, and is not difficult either to be pronounced or 

vritten. It is nearly as copious and expreflive as 
the Chipeway tongue, ny. is the moſt prevailing 3 
language of any on the weſtern banks of the Mil- 
ſiſſippi; being in uſe, according to their account, 
among all the nations that lie ro the north of the 

Meſſorie, and extend as tar welt as the ſhores of the 
Facific Ocean. 


As me Indians are not acquainted with letters, 
it is very difficult to convey with preciſion the exact 
ſound of their words; I have however endeavoured 
to write them as near to the manner in which they 
are 5 as fuch an uncertain mode will. ad- 
mit o | 


Although the Indians cannot communicate their 
ideas by writing, yet they form certain hieroglyphics, 
which, in ſome meaſure, ſerve to perpetuate any 
extraordinary tranſaction, or uncommon event. 
Thus, when they are on their excurſions, and either 
intend to-proceed, or have been on any remarkable 
enterpriſe, they peel the bark from the trees which 
lie in their way, to give intelligence to thoſe parties 
that happen to be at a diſtance, of the path they 
muſt purſue to overtake them. „ 


The following inſtance will convey 2 a more perfect i 
idea of the methods they make uſe of on this occa- 
hon, than any 2 can trame. | 


When 1 left the Miſliſfppi, and proceeded up me 
Chipevay River, in 7 Fay to Lake Superior, as 
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related in my journal, my guide, who was a chief 


of the Chipeways that dwell on the Ottawaw Lake, 
near the heads of the. river we had juſt entered, 


fearing that ſome parties of the Naudoweſſies, with 


whom this nation is perpetually at war, might ac- 
cidentally fall in with us, and before they were ap- 


priſed of my being in company, do us ſome miſchief, 


he took the following ſteps. 


He peeled the bark from a large tree, near the 


entrance of a river, and with wood-coal, mixed with 
bear's greaſe, the uſual ſubſtitute for ink, made in 


an uncouth, but expreſſive manner, the figure of 


the town of the Ottagaumies. He then formed to 


the left a man dreſſed in ſkins, by which he intended 


to reprelent a Naudoweſſie, with a line drawn from 
his mouth to that of a deer, the ſymbol of the Chi- 
peways. After this he depicted ſtill further to the 


left a canoe as proceeding up the river, in which he 
placed a man ſitting with a hat on; this figure was 


deſigned to repreſent an Engliſhman, or myſelf; 
and my Frenchman was drawn with a handkerchief 
tied round his head, and rowing the canoe; to 
theſe he added ſeveral other ſignificant emblems, 


among which the Pipe of Peace N cen painted 
on the prov: of the canoe. 


* 


The meaning he intended to convey. to the Nau- 


doweſſi ies, and which I doubt not appeared perfectly 


intelligible to them, was, that one of the Chipeway 


chiefs had received a ſpeech from ſome Naudoweſſie 


chiefs, at the town of the Ottagaumies, deſiring him 
to conduct the Engliſhman, who had lately been 
among them, up the Chipeway river; and that they 
thereby required, that the Chipeway, notwithſtand- 
ing he was an avowed enemy, ſhould not be mo- 
lefted by them on his paſſage, as he had the care of 


_ a perſon whom they eſteemed as one of their nation. 
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Some authors have pretended that the Indians 

have armorial bearings, which they blazon with great 
exactneſs, and which diſtinguiſh one nation from 

another; but I never could obſerve any other arms 

among them than the ſymbols already deſcribed. 
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4 ſhort VocaBULARY of the Chipeway 
e 


*. B. This people do not make uſe either of the 


1 conſonants F. or V. 
1 
14 5 
14 A 
1 
— 1 BOVE  Spimink © 
1 e V 
10 Admirable Pilatwab 
Afterwards  Mipidach 
1 olim 
Always Rofali 
Amiſs EY Napitch 
Arriye . T akouchin 
Axe Agacwet 
Aſhes Pingoe 
Aſſiſt Mawinewah 
B 
Bal . Aleuinn 
Bag, or tobacco- pouch Caſpetawgan 
n,, ˖ R Ovbentoꝛgan 
. Beat |  Pakbite © 
"Rokr = _ Mackwah 
Bear, a young one Makon _ 
Beaver Amik _ ; 
Beaver's ſkin 5 Apiminique 
Be, or to be Ne | 


=, SR 
Becauſe - 
Believe 
Belly 
Black 
Blood 
Body 
Bottle 
Brother 


Brandy c or Rum 


Bread 
 Breech 
 Breeches 
Bux 


Canoe 
Cal 
Chief, a 
Carry 


: Child « or r Children | 


A 


Cold, Lam 1 


Come on 
Come to 
Comrade 
_ Concerned | 
Corn 


: Covering, ora Blanket 


Country | 
cup 


Dance 
. 


Mi — 
 Mewanch 


Tilerima 


 Miſhemout 


Markaute 


Miſtoꝛo 
DW. 
Shiſhego 
| Neconnis 
Sͤ⸗cuttawvatbbaß 
© - abauſhigan 
| Miſcouſah © 
Kipolitie Kouſah 
 Waſtetch _ 


4 , ; |; 
M77 C i 


f Cheman . 
i Teſbene au 
| Okemawo | | 
Peton 
= Bobelyſbin 
Capotetain 
Kekalch 
Mappa 
 Pemotcha © 
Neechee 
Tallemiſſi 
|  Melomin 


 Wawbewion 


 Endawlawkeen 
 Tagwawmiſſi 
__ Olawgan 

8B 
Nemeh © 
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Die, to 
"Diſh 
Dog 


Dead 


Devil, or evil Spirit 
Dog, a little one 


Done, it 1s done 


„ 
Doubtleſs 


Dreſs the kettle | 


Drink 
Drunken 
Duck 


Earth 


Eat 


Each 
Engliſh 


Enough 


2 or alike 
Eſteem 
Eyes 


F aſt 
Fall 
Far off 


Fat 
Friend 


Father 
Few, or little 
Fatigued 


Field ſown 
Fire 


Mackoan 


Alim 


ER 
Matcho- Manitou 
 Aleman © | 
 Shiah 


Toſhiton 


_ Ontclatoubah 
Poutwah 
 Minikwah 
 Ouiſquiba 
COR | 


E. 


Aubin 


_ Owoiffine 
Papegik _ 


Sagaunoſh 


Mimilic 


Tawbiſcouch 


 Nawpetellmaw 
 Wikkinkhie 

Maliebie 
Ponkiſin 

 Watſaw 


Pimmittee 
Niconnis 


Nooſaß 


M aungis 
Taukwiſſi 


Kittegaumic 
Scutta 
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Fi ire, to ſtrike 
Find 


Fiſh 
Fork 
Formerly | 
„Fort 
Forward 


French 
Freeze, to 
Freezes hard 
FB 


God, or the Great sen. 


Go. ws water”. 
Sir! 


Gire „ 
Glaſs, a mirror 
Good 


Good "I nothing 


Govern 


| General, or 1 
tex } in Chief 


Grapes 
"Great < 
| Greedy | 
; TUE 


Hare 
Heart 
Hate 
Half 


> Scutecke 


Na ntounawaw 


"Rickon- 
- Naſſawokwot 
Pirwego 


Wakaigon 


' Nopawink 


| Nechtegooſh | 
Kiſſin 


K.iſſin Maga 
Mouſtinet 


Paſſteſſigan 


„ 


 Kitchi Manitou 
Pimmiſcauo | 
Feckwaſ}i n 
Millau 
* Wawbemo 
 Cawlatch 
 Malatal © 


 Tibarimaw 


* Kitchi Okimaw 


Simauganiſh 


Shoamin 


 Manato#u 


' Wanpoog 


Michewah 


 Shingaurimaw 
 Nowbal 
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Hair, a 
Hair of beaſts: 
_ Handſome 
Have 
Head 
Heaven 
Herb 
Here 
Hidden 
Home 
Honour 
Hot 
How 
How many 
Hunt 
Hut, or houſe 


EE; 
- 


Indians 
Iren 
Ifland - 
Immediately 
Indian Corn 
Intirely 

- Impoſtor 


It might be ſo 


Kettle | 
go Oe ES 
Keep 1 5 
Fat EE 

Knife that is crooked 
Know: TO [ 


Liſs 
 Pewal © 
Canoginne 

| Tandaulaw 
Ouſtecounan 
Speminkakwin 


Mejaſk * 


Aconda 
 Kemouch 
 Entayent » 
 Mackawalaw 
 Aheſhotta 


Tatone 


 Tawnemilik 


Kewaſſa 


Wig Maum 


Ihinawbab” 


 Pewawbick 
Minis 
Webatch 


Mittawmin. 


 Nawpitch 


Mawlawtiffhie 


| T, awwneendo 


Ackikons 


Okemaw 


Canwerimaw 
 Mockeman 


Cootavogon 


Thickeremaw 
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lake = Kitchigawmink 
Laugh  Pawpt | 
A Kittimi 
Lame ff 
Leave : „ 
Letter Maſignaugon 
Life 5  Nouchimowin 
JJ i ns 
Tang nee Shawſhia  '  \ 
T8 GEE: Hackilaugue 
Land Carriage C Cappatawgon * 
Lie doẽw an Meepe ma 
JV d - 


—:: sf: 
Much 1 Nibbilato 
— Alliſſinape 

March, to go Peimmouſſie 
Marry — Meetein 
Medieine Maile 
Merchandiſe Alokochigon 
Men Debicot 

Mortar, to bound in Poutazogin 

Male „ 

Miſtreſs _ een, n 


Needle Shbarobontin 
Near | - Pewitch 
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Nation i 
Never 

Night 

No 


Noſe 


: pes 
Not yet 


Not at all - 


01g 


Otter 


Other 


Pipe 
Part, what part 


Play 5 | 
Powder, Gun, or r duſt 
Peace, to make e 
A 
Proper 


Preſently 


15 Peninſula 


| Quick 


Regard 
Red 

Reſolve 
Relation 


Irinee © 
Cawikkaw 
Debicot 
Kaw 


TYoch 


Kakego © 
Kawmiſchi 
Kogutch 


| Nought, good! for nothing M alatat 
0 


= * auweſhine 
Ni 


5 Couiack 
2 


Poagan 


Tawnapee 
Packeigo , 
Pingo: : - - 
Pecacotiche 
Tacblaimia 
Sawſega 


Webatch ' 


Minniſſin 


2 


X egotck | 


Wamwbomo 
Miſcow _ 
T ibelindon 
Towwemaw 


>. 


Ship, or large Canoe | 
_ Sorry 
Spirit 
Spoon 
Star 
Steal 
Stockings | 
Strong 
5 Sturgeon 15 
Sun 
Sword 
Surpriſing 
8e 
Since 
Shirt 


gGlave. 


Sleep 
Sit down 


Take 
TRE 
That | 
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Reſpect | Tawbawmica 

Rain  Kimmewan 
Robe * Ockolaw © 

River " "Hs | 25 
Kun, to Piichebot 
: 8 

Mt - Taliniffc. e 

Sail 8 Pemiſca 

Sack, or Bag Maſtimot 
Sea, or large Lake | Agankitchigawmink 

Shoes  Maukiſſm 


Kitchi Cheman 
NMiſcottiſſie 
Manitou | 

Mickwon 

Alan 

Kemautin 

Mittau. 

| Maſhkauwah 

Lawmack 

 Kifs 

> TE 

 Etwah, Etwah 
 Wawbemo 

 Mapedoch 
Papawkwean e 

Mactan 1 
 Nippee 1 
a 2 


1 

Emaundah 
"Tibbit © © 
 Mawbab 
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There 


This 


Truly 


Together 
Tobacco 
Tongue 


Tired 


Too little 


Too much 


Thank you 
To-morrow . 
To-morrow, the day after Oufeoawbunk 


wy Warriors 
Water. 


Var 


W _— 
Well then 
What is that? 


What now ? 
Whence 


Where 


White 
Whois there? 


Wind 
Winter 
Woman 
Wood 
Wolf 


Yeſterday oh 


Pet 


Young 


Yellow 


- 
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Watſaudebi 
Maundah 
Nit 
Mqawmawwee 
Semau 
'Outon 

Ti. wkonſie 
 Cfaummangis 
 Offaune © 
Megwatch 
Wawbunk 


| Semarganauſh 
Neeb bi N 
Nantaubaulaw 
 Mickon 
Tauncendah ! 
Maꝛoꝛoetoin? 
Quagonic ? 
Taunippi 
Th ppt 
Nabe 
Quagonie Maubah ? 
„ 
Pepoun 
_ Jekwee 
. 
Maꝛobingon 


Peichilatugo 
 Ninnewaich 
Wijconneki ſr 


N. ax 


a 
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One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
_ Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight. 
Nine 
[Ten 
Eleven 
Twenty 
Thirty 
Forty 
Fifty 
Sixty 


Seventy 
Ei ghty 
Ninety 


7 Hund red 
Thouſand = 


The Numerical Teen of the Chipeways, 


- Paſhik 
7 Ninch 
Niu 


Neau 


Naran' 
 Ningoutwaſſou 
| Ninchowaſjou 
Nifjowaſjou 
 Shongauſſou 


Mittauſſou 


M ittauſſou Palit 


Ninchtawnaw 


 Nifhu Mittawnaw © 
Neuu Mittawnaw 
Naran Mittawraw 


. Ningoutebaſſou Mit- 


faona 


tawnaw _ 
N: fſowaſſouMitlaw- | 

naw _ . 
Shongaſſou Mittaw: 2 

nao | 
M ittaufſou M. 1 
naw es Wh 
Mittauſſow Mittauſ- Þ 
fou Mittawnaw & 


N inchowaſſou Mie. 
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A ſhort VocdBuLarY of the Naudoveſſi Lan- 


"Snag: 
Beaver |  Chawbah 
Buffalo Taotongo 
1 Shejah 
Broach , Muzahootob 
Bear, a . Wahkonſhejab 
9 
Canoe V 
Cold — a 
* Child, a Male „„  SPeehoableb 
Child, a Female Whacheekſeh 
85 5 Come here Acccoyouiyare ; 


Dead e e News * 
Deer „„ èĩ ps 4% 


Dog i Ne 
Eat E Echawmenaw ; 
Ears V 
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8 Eile 
Evil N Shejah 


Fire SOM Paal 
Oe nets a 

FP. on. Neehteeguſh 
Falls of Water _ Owah Menah 
Lg, # 


EE mene 
e Accooyeh 
80 away „  Accowahb 
Goc, or the Great Spirit Wakon 
N08 Muzah Wakon . 

. WS - ang 

Gold e aes | Muzahbam 

Hear pe Nookiſhon | 

Eo FT 

Home, or domeftic ' Shuah 


Houſe | | | Tibor 1 ö 
Heaven e Woſhtah Toebee 


1 5 3 : | | | 1 
I, or me e 


N 


. or Chief Otab _ 
Kill 58 1 Venen 


Rr | | = 


. 


A 


1 


22 


2 
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8 


—— — 


— 


| 


iR 


Tongo Meneh 
 Ehwahmeab' 


7 
Tongoom 


Otaß 


* 
{ 


Little 
Long 
Lake 

Love 


AMusab Oiab 


Oꝛbeeh 
 Mewah 


Otenab 
_ Eb 


/ 


4 


ie 


 Hopiniyachi 


Shanuapaw 
Shanuapaw Wakon 


| Heyah 
Ferhinew 


Erfawboby 
P 


* 7 


Oh! 


Pipe 


Near 


Pipe of Peace 


— 


+ 


Owah Meneh | 


Muzamohupah 


Chupah 


1, 


ing 


R 


Rain 


Smoke 
Salt water 
See, to 
Sleep 
Snake 

Sun 
Spirit 

Spirituous Liquors 
Snow 
Surpriling 
Silyer | 


Tobacco 
Talk 
Tree 
There 


Woman 
Wonderful 
Water 
What 
8 Who is there ? 
| Wicked 


 Shaweach © 
Menis Queah 
 #fhtaw 
Eſbteemo 
Omliſbcaro 
Paabtaß 
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— % i . 
*-. 7 


Wakon 


 Meneh Wakon 


Sinnee 


5 Hopiniayare 


Muzaham 


 Shauſaſow 


Oxwehchin 


Oc bar 
Bache 


 Winnokejah © 


: 3 
Meneb 
 Tawgo 
| Tawgodache? 
3 Heyahatchia 
Y 
Chee 


Hawpawnaw 


3 1 
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Lou are good 
Lou are a ſpirit 


No woe. 
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Waſhtab Chee 
| Wakon Chee 
- You are my good friend e Kitchiwah 13 


Chee 
Hol Waſptab 


The Numerical Terms of the Naudoweſſies. 


One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twenty 
Thirty 
- Forty - 
Fifty 
Sixty 
Seventy 
Eighty 
Ninety 


Hundred 


 'Thouſand 


| Wonchaw 
 Noompaww 


T awmonee 


' Toboh. 
Sacobuſtee 


Sha 


| Shawcopee 
-Shahindohin 


Nebochunganong 
Wegochunganong 
Wegochunganong "I 
Megochunganong Noompaw 
Wegochunganong T awmonce 
Megochunganong Toboh 


Megochunganong Sawbuitce 


Megochunganong Shawcoo 
Wegochunganong Shawcopee © 


Megochunganong Shahindohin _ 


Hegochunganong Nobochunganons 5 
Opohng 
Wegochunganong Opoing 


To this ſhort vocabulary of the Naudoweſſie lan- 
guage I ſhall adjoin a ſpecimen of the manner in 
which they unite their words, L have choſen for 


/ bo 
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this purpoſe a ſhort fone. which they ſing, with 
ſome kind of melody, though not without any ap- 
pearance of poetical meaſure, when they ſet out 
on their hunting expeditions; and have given as 


near a tranſlation as the difference of the idioms 
will permit. | 


Meoh accowahb Gio va W fecjah 
mengh, Tongo Wakon meoh woſhta, paatah accoowah. 


Hopiniyahie oweeh accooyee meoh, N patar bah 
N meoh leebee. 


1 will riſe habits the PREY and hand. yonder | hill, 
to ſee the new light chaſe away the vapours and dif- 
perſe the clouds. Great Spirit, give me ſuccels. 
And when the ſun is gone, lend me, oh moon, 


light ſufficient to guide me with latety back to OT 
tent laden with deer? | 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Of the Beafts, Birds, Fi i pes, Reptiles, and Tnſefts, 


which are found in the Interior Far: ts v North- 
4 merica. 


Or theſe 1 ſhall, in the firſt place, give a 
mid and afterwards a deſcription of ſuch only 


as are either peculiar to this country, or which differ 


in ſome material point trom thoſe that are to be met 
with i in other rgalms. 


\ 


OF THE BEASTS. 


The Tiger, the Bear, Wolves: Foxes, Dave, 


the Cat of the Mountain, the Wild Cat, the Buffalo, 
the Deer, the Elk, the Mooſe, the Carraboo, the 


Carcajous the Skunk, the Porcupine, the Hedge- 
„the Woodchuck, the Racoon, the Marten, 
het Fiſher, the Muſquaſh, Squirrels, Hares, Rab- 


bits, the Mole, the Weaſel, the Moule, the Dor- 


Pat” the er the Ouer, the Mink, and 
ats. 
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The TIGER. The Tiger of America . 
in ſhape thoſe of Africa and Aſia, but is conſider- 
ably ſmaller. Nor does it appear to be fo fierce 
and ravenons as they are. The colour of it is a dark- 
iſh fallow, and it is entirely free from ſpots. I ſaw 
one on an ifland in the Chipeway River, of which 1 
had a very good view, as it was at no great diſtance 
from me. It ſat up on its hinder parts like a dog; 
and did not ſeem either to be apprehenfive of our 
approach, or to diſcover any ravenous inclinations. 


It is however very ſeldom to be met with in this 
part of the world. wo, 


The BEAR. Bears are very ! numerous on this 

continent, but more particularly fo in the northern 
parts of it, and contribute to furniſh both food and 

beds for almoſt every Indian nation. Thoſe of 
America differ in many reſpects from thoſe either of 
Greenland or Ruſſia, they being not only ſomewhat 
ſmaller, but timorous and inoffenfive, unleſs they 
are pinched by hunger, or ſmarting from a wound. 
The fight of a man terrifies them; and a dog will 
Put ſeveral to flight. "They are extremely fond ot 
grapes, and will climb to the top of the higheſt trees 
in queſt of them. This kind of food renders their 
fleſh exceſſively rich, and finely flavoured ; and it is 
conſequently preferred by the Indians and traders to 
that of any other animal. The fat is very white, 
and beſides being ſweet and wholeſome, i is poſſeſſed of | 
one valuable quality, which is, that it never cloys. 
The inhabitants of theſe parts conſtantly anoint 
themſelves with it, and to its efficacy they in a great 
meaſure owe their agility. The ſeaſon for hunting 
the bear is during the winter; when they take up 
their abode in hollow trees, or make themſelves 
dens in the roots of thole that are blown down, the 

entrance of which they ſtop up with branches of fir 
That lie ſcattered about. From thele retreats it is 


faid they air not while the aher continues ſevere, 


i 


and as it is well known that they do mot provide 


themſclves with food, they are ſuppoſed to be enab- 


Ted by nature to ſabſiſt for ſome months without it, 
and during this time to continue of the ſame bulk. 


| The WOLF. The Wolre of North- America 
are mach leſs than thoſe which are met with in. other 


parts of the world, They have, however, in com- 
mon with the reſt of their ſpecies, a wildneſs in 
their looks, and a fierceneſs in their eyes; notwith- 
ſtanding which, they are far from being ſo ravenous 


as the European wolves, nor will they ever attack a 
man, except they have accidentally fed on the fleſh | 


of thole ſlain in battle. When they herd together, 
as they often do in the winter, they make a hideous 
and terrible noiſe. In theſe parts there are two 


kinds ; one of which is of a fallow colour, the other 


of a dun, inclining to a black. 


The FOX. There are two fort 4 foxes * North- 


America, which differ only in their colour, one be- 
Ing of a reddiſh brown, the other of a grey ; thoſe 


of the latter kind that are found near the river 


Miſſiſſippi, are extremely beautiful, their hair being 
of a fine ſilver grey. 


DOGS. The dos 3 by the tots in 


| hunting appear to be all of the ſame ſpecies; they 
carry their ears erect, and greatly reſemble a wolf 


about the head. IT hey are exceedingly uſeful to 
them in their hunting excurſions, and will attack the 
fierceſt of the game they are in purſuit of. They are 
alſo remarkable for their fidelity to their maſters; 
but being ill fed by them, are very troubleſome IN 
their huts or tents. 


/ 
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The CAT of the Mountain, This creature is in 


ſhape like a cat, only much larger. The hair or fur 
. ble alſo the ſkin of that domeſtick animal; the 
colour however differs, for the former is of a red- 


diſh or orange caſt, but grows lighter near the belly. 
The whole ſkin is beautified with black ſpots of dif- 


ferent figures, of which thoſe on the back are long, 
and thoſe on the lower parts round. On the ears 


there are black ſtripes. This creature is nearly as 


fierce as a opens; but will ſeldom attack A man. 


The BUFFALO. This bealt; of which thers are 


amazing numbers in thoſe parts, is larger than an ox, 


bas ſhort black horns, with a large beard under his 
chin, and his head is ſo full of hair, that it falls over 


| his eyes, and gives him a frightful look. There is 


a bunch on his back which begins at the haunches, 


1 and increaſing gradually to the ſhoulders, reaches on 


to the neck. Both this excreſcence and its whole 
body are covered with long hair, or rather wool, of 
a dun or mouſe colour, which is exceedingly valu- 
able, eſpecially that on the fore part of the body. 


His head | is larger than a bull's, with a very ſhort 


neck; the breaſt is broad, and the body decreaſes 


towards the buttocks. Theſe creatures will run 
away at the ſight of a man, and a whole herd will 
maße off when they perceive a fingle dog. The 


fleſh of the buffalo is excellent food, its bide ex- 
tremely uſeful, and the hair very proper for the 


. manufacture of various articles. 


| The DEER. There i is has one hes of * 
in North-America, and theſe are higher and of a 


ſlimmer make than thoſe in Europe. Their ſhape 


is nearly the ſame as the European, their colour of 

a deep fallow, and their horns very large and branch- 

ing. This beaſt is the ſwifteſt on the American 
8 3 
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plains, and they herd together as they do in other 


countries, 


The ELK uit exceeds the deer in ſize, being 


in bulk equal to a horfe. Its body is ſhaped like 


that of a deer, only its tail is remarkably ſhort, be- 
ing not more than three inches long. The colour 


of its hair, which is grey, and not unlike that of a 
camel, but of a more reddifk caſt, , is nearly three 


inches in length, and as coarſe as "that of a horſe. 


The horns of this creature grow to a prodigious ſize, 
extending ſo wide that two or three perſons might 


fit between them at the ſame time. They are not 


forked like thoſe of a deer, but have all their teeth 
or branches ori the outer edge. Nor does the form 


of thoſe of the Elk reſemble a deer's, the former be- 
ing flat, and eight. or ten inches broad, whereas the 


latter are round and conliderably narrower. They 


ſhed their horns every year in the month of Febru- 
ary, and by Auguſt their new ones are nearly arrived 
at their full growth. Notwithſtanding their ſize, 


and the means of defence nature has furniſhed them 


with, they are as timorous as a deer. Their ſkin is 
very uſeful, and will dreſs as well as that of a buck. 


They feed on grafs in the ſummer, and on mols or 
buds in the winter. 


The MOOSE i is nearly about the fize of the elk, 


8 and the horns of it are almoſt as enormous as that 


animal's; the ſtem of them, however, is not quite 
ſo wide, and they branch on both fides like thoſe of 

a deer; this creature alſo ſheds them every year. 

Though its hinder parts are very broad, its tail is 
not above an inch long. It has feet and legs like a 
camel; its head is about two feet long, its upper 
lip much larger than the under, and the noſtrils of 
it are ſo wide that a man might thruſt his hand into 


them a conſiderable way. The hair of the mooſe is 


i 
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light FR mixed with a blackiſh red. It is very 


_ elaſtic, for though it be beaten ever ſo long, it will 


retain its original ſhape. The fleſh is exceeding 
good food, eaſy of digeſtion, and very nouriſhing. 


'The noſe, or upper lip. which is large and looſe 


from the gums, is eſteemed a great delicacy, being 


of a firm conſiſtepce, between marrow and gpriitie, 


and when properly dreſſed, affords a rich and luſci- 
ous diſh. Its hide-is very proper tor leather, being 


thick and ſtrong, yet ſoft and pliable. The pace of 


this creature is always a trot, which is ſo expediti- 
ous, that it is exceeded in ſwiftneſs but by ſew of its 


fellow inhabitants of theſe woods. It is generally 
found in the foreſts, where it feeds on moſs and buds. 
Though this creature is of the deer kind, it never 

herds as thoſe do. Moſt authors confound it with 
the elk, deer, or carraboo, but it is a ſpecies totally 
different, as might be diſcovered by attending to the 
| deſcription I have Get: of each. 


The CARRABOO. This beaſt | 18 not near ſo 


tall as the mooſe; however, it is ſomething like it in 


ſhape, only. rather more heavy, and inclining to the 
form of the aſs. The horns of it are not flat, as thoſe 


of the elk are, but round like thoſe of the deer; they 
allo meet nearer together at the extremities, and 
bend more over the face than either thoſe of the elk 


or mooſe. It partakes of the ſwiftneſs of the deer, 


and is with difficulty overtaken by its purſuers. The 


fleſh of it is likewiſe equally, as good, the tongue 
particularly is in high eſteem. T he {kin being ſmooth 


and free from veins, is as valuable as namoy. 


The cARCA]JOU. This creature, which is of 


the cat kind, is a terrible enemy to the preceding 


four ſpecies of beaſts. He either comes upon them 
from ſome concealment unperceived, or climbs up 


into a tree, and taking his ſtation on lome of the 
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branches, waits till one of them, driven by an ex- 
treme of heat or cold, takes ſhelter under it; when 
he faſtens upon his neck, and opening the jugular 
vein, ſoon brings his prey to the ground. This he 
is enabled to do by his long tail, with which he en- 
circles the body of his adverſary ; and the only means 
they have to ſhun their fate, is by flying immedi- 
ately to the water ; by this method, as the carcajou 
has a great diſlike to that element, he is ſometimes 
got rid of beſore he can effect his purpoſe. 


The SKUNK. This is the molt extraordinary 
animal that the American woods produce. It is ra- 
ther leſs than a pole- cat, and of the ſame ſpecies; 
it is therefore often miſtaken for that creature, but 
it is very different from it in many points. Its hair 
is long and ſhining, variegated with large black and 
white ſpots, the former moſtly on the ſhoulders and 
rump; its tail is very buſhy, like that of the fox, part 
black, and part white like its body; it lives chiefly 
in the woods and hedges ; but its extraordinary pow- 
ers are only ſhewn when it is purſued. As ſoon as 
he finds himſelf in danger, he ejects to a great dif- 
tance from behind, a ſmall fiream of water, of fo 
ſubtile a nature, and at the ſame time of ſo powerful 
a ſmell, that the air is tainted with it for half a mile 
in circumference; and his purſuers, whether men or 
dogs, being almoſt ſuffocated with the ſtench, are 
obliged to give over the purſuit. On this account 
he is called by the French, Enfant du Diable, the 
Child of the Devil; or Bete Puante, the Stinking 
Beaſt. It is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe the not- 
ſome effects of the liquid with which this creature is 
ſupplied by nature for its defence. If a drop of. it 
falls on your clothes, they are rendered fo diſagree- 
able that it is impoſſible ever after to wear them; or 
if any of it enters your eyelids, the pain becomes i in- 
tolerable for a long time, and perhaps at laſt loſe 
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your fight. The ſmell of the ſkunk, though: thus 


to be dreaded, is not like that of a putrid carcaſe, 


but a ſtrong fetid eMuvia of muſk, which diſpleaſes 


rather from its penetrating power than from its nau- 
ſeouſneſs. It is notwithſtanding confidered as con- 
ducive to clear the head, and to raiſe the ſpirits. 
This water is ſuppoſed by naturaliſts to be its urine : 


but I have diſſected many of them that I have ſhot, 


and have found within their bodies, near the urinal 


veſſel, a ſmall receptacle of water, totally diſtinct 


from the bladder which contained the urine, and 


from which alone I am ſatisfied the horrid ſtench 


proceeds. After having taken out with great care 
the bag wherein this water is lodged, I have fre- 
quently fed on them, and have found them very 


ſweet and good; but one drop emitted, taints not 


only the carcaſe, but the whole houſe, and renders 


every kind of proviſions, that are in it, unfit for 


uſe. With great juſtice therefore do the French 


give it ſuch a diabolical name. 


The PORCUPINE. "The body of an Ameri- 


can porcupine is in bulk about the ſize of a ſmall 


dog, but it is both ſhorter in length, and not fo 


high from the ground. It varies very much from 


thoſe of other countries both in its ſhape and the 
length of its quills. The former is like that of a fox, 
except the head, which is not ſo ſharp and long, 
but reſembles more that of a rabbit. Its body 1s 


covered with hair of a dark brown, about four in- 


ches long, great part of which are the thickneſs of a 
ſtraw, and are termed its quills. Theſe are white, 
with black points, hollow and very ſtrong, eſpeci- 


ally thoſe that grow on the back. The quills ſerve 


this creature for offenſive and defenſive weapons, 
which he darts at his enemies, and if they pierce 
the fleſh in the leaſt degree, they will fink quite into 


It, and are not to be extracted without inciſion. 
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The Indians uſe them for boring their ears and noſes, 
to inſert their pendants, and alſo by way of orna- 
ment to their ſtockings, hair, &c. beſides which 

they greatly eſteem the fleſh. 


The WOOD- CHUCK is a a animal of 
the fur kind, about the ſize of a marten, being 
nearly fifteen inches long; its body however is roun— 
der, and its legs ſhorter; the fore-paws of it are 

broad, and conſtructed for the purpoſe of digging 
holes in the ground, where it burrows like a rabbit; 

its fur is of a grey colour, on the reddiſh call, and 
its fleſh rolerabls food. | 
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The RACOON is Feen bat den in fine han a 
bezver, and its fect and leps are like thoſe of that 
creature, but ſhort in proportion to its body, which 

reſlembles that of a badger. The ſhape of its head 
Is much like a fox's, only the ears are ſhorter, 
more round and naked; and its hair is alſo fimilar 
to that animal's, being thick, long, ſoft, and black 
at the ends. On its face there is a broad firipe 

that runs acrofs it, and includes the eyes, which 
are large. Its muzzle is black, and at the end 
roundiſh like that of a dog; the teeth are alſo 
ſimilar to thoſe of a dog in number and ſhape ; the 
tail is long and round, with annular ſtripes on 1t 
like thoſe of a cat; the feet have five long ſlen- 
der toes, armed with ſharp claws, by which it is 
enabled to climb up trees like a monkey, and to 
run to the very extremities of the boughs. It makes 
ule of its fore-feet, in the manner of hands, and 
feeds itſelf with them. The fleſh of this creature 
is very good in the months af September and Oc- 
tober, when fruit and nuts, on which it likes to feed, 
are plenty. 
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The MARTEN i is rather larger than a ſquirrel, 
and ſomewhat of the ſame make ; its legs and claws, 
however,” are conſiderably ſhorter. Its ears are 


ſhort, broad, and roundifh, and its eyes ſhine in 


the night like thoſe of a cat. The whole body 1s 
covered with fur of a browniſh fallow colour, and 


| there are ſome in the more northern parts which 


are black ; the ſkins of the latter are of much grea- 
ter value than the other. The tail is covered with 
long hair, which makes it appear thicker than it 
really is. Its fleſh is lometimes eaten, but 18 not in 


any great eſteem. 


The MUSQUASH, or MUSK-RAT, is fo 
termed for the exquiſite muſk which it affords. It 


appears to be a diminutive of the beaver, being 
endowed with all the properties of that fagacious 


animal, and wants nothing but ſize and ſtrength, 
being not much bigger than a large rat of the Nor- 
way breed, to rival the creature it ſo much reſem- 


bles. Was it not for its tail, which is exactly the 
Tame as that of an European rat, the ſtructure of 
their bodies is ſo much alike, eſpecially the head, 


that it might be taken for a ſmall beaver. Like 


that creature it builds itlelf a cabin, but of a leſs 
perfect conſtruction, and takes up its abode near 


the ſide of ſome piece of water. In the ſpring 


they leave their retreats, and in pairs ſubſiſt on 


leaves and roots till the ſummer comes on, when 
they feed on ſtrawberries, raſberries, and ſuch 


Other fruits as they can reach. At the approach of 


winter they ſeparate, when each takes up its lodging 
apart by itſelf in ſome hollow of a tree, where they 


remain quite unprovided with food, and there is 


the greateſt reaſon to believe, fobſiſt without any 
till the return of e 
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SQUIRRELS. There are five ſorts of ſquirrels 
in America; the red, the grey, the black, the va- 
riegated, and the flying. The two former are 
exactly the fame as thoſe of Europe; the black are 
ſomewhat larger, and differ from them only in 
colour; the variegated alſo reſemble them in ſhape 
and figure, but are very beautiful, being finely 
ſtripped with white or grey, and ſometimes with 
red and black. The American flying iquirrel is 
much lels than the European, being not above five 
inches long, and of a ruflet grey or aſh-colour 
on the back, and white on the under parts. It 
has black prominent eyes, like thoſe of the mouſe, 
with a long, flat, broad tail. By a membrane on 

each ſide, which reaches from its fore to its hind 

legs, this creature is enabled to leap from one tree 
- to another, even if they ſtand a conſiderable diſtance 
apart; this looſe ſkin, which it is enabled to ſtretch 
out like a ſail, and by which 1t is buoyed up, 1s 
about two inches broad, and is covered with a fine 
hair or down. It feeds, upon the lame proviſions as 

the others, and is ealily tamed. 


The BEAVER. This creature has been ſo ofien 
treated of, and his uncommon abilities ſo minutely 
deſcribed, that any further account of it will appear 
unnecellary ; : however, for the benefit of thoſe of my 
readers who are not ſo well acquainted with the 
form and properties of this ſagacious and uſeful 
animal, I ſhall give a conciſe deſcription of it. The 
| beaver is an amphibious quadruped, which cannot 
live for any long time in the water, and it is ſaid 
is even able to exiſt entirely without it, provided 
it has the convenience of ſometimes bathing itſelf. 
The largeſt beavers are nearly four feet in length, 
and about fourteen or fifteen inches in breadth over 
the haunches ; they weigh about fixty pounds, Its 
| head is like that of the otter, but { larger 5 its s ſnout 
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is pretty long, the eyes ſmall, the ears ſhort, round, 
hairy on the outſide, and ſmooth within, and its 


teeth very long; the under teeth ſtand out of their 


mouths about the breadth of three fingers, and 


the upper half a finger, all of which are broad, 


crooked, ſtrong and ſharp; beſides thoſe teeth 
called the inciſors, which grow double, are ſet 


very deep in their jaws, and bend like the edge of 
an axe, they have ſixteen grinders, eight on each 
tide, four above and four below, directly oppoſite 
to each other. With the former they are able to 
cut down trees of a conſiderable ſize, with the latter 
to break the hardeſt ſubſtances. Its legs are. ſhort, 
particularly the fore-legs, which are only four or 
| five inches long, and not unlike thoſe of a badger ; 
the toes of the fore-feet are ſeparate, the nails placed 
obliquely, and are hollow like quills ; but the hind 


feet are quit different, and furniſhed with mem 


branes between the toes. By this means it can 
walk; though but ſlowly, and is able to ſwim with 
as much eaſe. as any other aquatic animal. The 


tail has ſomewhat in it that reſembles a fiſh, and 


ſeems to have no manner of relation to the reſt of 


the body, except the hind feet, all the other parts 
being ſimilar to thoſe of land animals. The tail is 
covered with a ſkin furniſhed with ſcales, that 


are joined together by a pellicle; *he ſcates are 
about the thickneſs of parchment, nearly a line and 
a half in length, and generally of a hexagonical 


figure, having ſix corners; it is about eleven or 
twelve inches in length, and broader in the middle, 


where it is four inches over, than either at the root 
or the extremity. It is about two inches thick near 


the body, where it is almoſt round, and grows gra- 


dually thinner and flatter to the end. The colour 


of the beaver is different according to the different 
climates in which it is found. In the moſt northern 
Tz 3 . 
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parts they are generally quite black; in more tem- 
perate, brown; their colour becoming lighter and 
lighter as they approach towards the ſouth. „ 
fur is of two forts all over the body, except at the 
feet, where it is very ſhort; that which is the longeſt 
is generally in length about an inch, but on the back 
it lometimes extends to two inches, gradually di- 
miniſhing towards the head and tail. This part of 
the fur is harſh, coarſe, and ſhining, and- of little 
uſe; the other part conſiſts of a very thick and fine 
down, ſo ſoft that it feels almoſt like filk, about 
three quarters of an inch in length, and is what is 
commonly manufactured. Caitor, which is uſeful 
in medicine, is produced from the body of this 
creature; it was formerly believed to be its teſticles, 
but later diſcoveries have ſhown that it is contained 
in four bags, ſituated in the lower belly. TWO of 
which, that are called the ſuperior, from their being 
more elevated than the others, are filled with a ſoft, 
reſinous, adheſive matter, mixed with ſmall fibres, 
greyiſh without, and yellow within, of a ſtrong, 
diſagreeable and penetrating ſcent, and very in- 
flammable. This is the true caſtoreum: it hardens 
in the air, and becomes brown, brittle, and friable. 
The inferior bags contain an unctuous liquor like 
Honey ; ; the colour of which is a pale yellow, and 
its odour ſomewhat different from the other, being 
rather weaker and more difagreeable; it however 
thickens as it grows older, and at length becomes 
about the conſiſtence of tallow. This has alſo its 
particular uſe in medicine; but it is not ſo valuable 
as the true caſtoreum. 
The mgemilty of theſe creatures in building their 
cabins, and in. providing for their ſubſiſtence, is truly _ 
wonderful. When they are about to chooſe them- 
ſelves a habitation, they aſſemble in companies 
ſometimes of two or three hundred, and after mature 
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deliberation, fix on a place where plenty of pro- 


viſions and all neceſſaries are to be found. Their 
| houſes are always ſituated in the water, and when 


they can find neither lake nor pond adjacent, they 


_ endeavour to ſupply the defect by ſtopping the cur- 
rent of ſome brook: or ſmall river by means of a 
cauſeway or dam. For this purpoſe they ſet about 
felling of trees, and they take care to chooſe out 


thoſe that grow about the place where they intend 


do build, that they may fwim down with the current. 


Having fixed upon thoſe that are proper, three or 


four beavers placing themſelves round a large one, 
find means with their ſtrong teeth to bring it down. 


They alſo prudently contrive that it fhall fall towards 


the water, that they may have the leſs way to carry 
it. After they have by a continuance of the ſame 
labour and ind uſtry, cut it into proper lengths, they 
| roll theſe into the water, and navigate them towards 
the place where they are to be employed. Without 
entering: more minutely into the meaſures they pur- 
ſue in the conſtruction of their dams, I ſhall only 
_ remark, that having prepared a kind of mortar with 


their feet, and laid it on with their tails, which they 
had before made uſe of to tranſport it to the place 
where it is requiſite, they conſtruct them with as 


much ſolidity and regularity as the molt experien- 
ced workmen could do. The formation of their 
cabins is no leſs amazing. Theſe are either built 


on piles in the middle of the {mall lakes they have 


thus formed, on the bank of a river, or at the ex- 
tremity of ſome point of land that advances into a 


lake. The ſigure of them is round or oval, and 
they are ſaſhioned with an ingenuity equal to their 
dams. Two thirds of the edifice ſtand above the 


water, and this part is ſufficiently capacious to con- 


tain eight or ten inhabitants. Each beaver has his 
Place ns him, the floor of which he curioully 
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ſtrews with leaves, or ſmall branches of the pine-tree, 
ſo as to render it clean and comfortable; and their 
cabins are all ſituated ſo contiguous to each other, 


as to allow of an eaſy communication. The win 


ter never ſurpriſes theſe animals before their buſineſs 
is completed; for by the latter end of September 


their houſes are finiſned, and their ſtock of provi- 


ſions is generally laid in. Theſe conſiſt of (mall 


Pieces of wood, whoſe texture is ſoft, ſuch as the 
Poplar, the aſpin, or willow, &c. which they lay up 
in piles, and diſpoſe in ſuch a manner as to preſerve 
their moiſture. Was I to enumerate every inſtance 
of ſagacity that is to be diſcovered in theſe animals, 
: they would fill a volume, and prove not only e enter- 


2 but inſtruktive. 


"The OTTER: This creature alſo .s ampbibi- 


ous, and greatly reſembles a beaver, but is very 


different from it in many reſpects. Its body is near- 
iy as long as a beaver's, bot conſiderably leſs in all 
its parts. The muzzle, eyes, and the form of the 
head, are nearly the ſame, but the teeth are very 
8 unlike, for the otter wants the large inciſors or nip- 
pers that;the beaver has; inſtead of theſe, all his 


teeth, without any diſtinction, are ſhaped like 
5 thoſe of a dog or wolf. The hair alſo of the 


former is not half ſo long as that belonging to 
the latter, nor is the colour of it exactly the ſame, 


for the hair of an otter under the neck, ſtomach, 


and belly, is more. greyiſh than that of a beaver, 
and in many other reſpects it likewiſe varies. 
This animal, which is met with in moſt parts of 


the world, but i in much greater numbers in North- 


America, is very miſchievous, and when he is 


cloſely. purſued, vill not only attack dogs but 
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It generally feeds upon fiſh, eſpecially in the 
ſummer, but in the winter is contented with the 


bark of trees, or the produce of the fields. Its 
 Heſh both taſtes and ſmells of fiſh, and is not whole- 


ſome food, though it 1s ſometimes eaten through 


- neceſſity.) 


The MINK Is of the otter kind, and ſubſiſts i in 
the ſame manner. In ſhape and ſize, i it reſembles a 
pole-cat, being equally long and ſlender. Its ſkin 
is blacker than that of an otter, or almoſt any other 
creature; © as black as a mink,” being a pro- 
verbial expreſſion in America; it is not, however, 
jo valuable, though this greatly depends on the 
ſeaſon in which it is taken. Its tail is round like 
that of a ſnake, but growing flattiſh towards the 
end, and is entirely without hair. An agreeable | 
' muſky ſcent exhales from its body z and it is met 


with near the ſources of rivers, on whole banks it 
chiefly lives, Hg 
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The Eagle, the Hawk, the Night Hawk, the : 


_ Fiſh Hawk, the Whipperwill, the Raven, he Crow, 
the Owl, Parrots, the Pelican, the Crane, the Stork, 
the Cormorant, the Heron, the Swan, the Gooſe, 


Ducks, Teal, the Loon, the Water-Hen, the Tur- 
key, the Heath Cock, the Partridge, the Quail, Pi- 


geons, the Snipe, Larks. the Woodpecker, the Cuc- 


koo, the Blue Jay, the Swallow, the Wakon Bird, 


the Black Bird, the Red Bird, the Thruſh, the Whet- 
ſaw, the Nightingale, the King Bird, the POWs 
the Wren, and the — Bird. 8 
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The EAGLE, There are only two ſorts of ea- 
gles in theſe parts, the bald and the grey, which are 
much the fame in ſize, and fimilar to the Thape of 
' thoſe of other countries. 


The NIGHT HAWK. This bird is of the 
hawk ſpecies, its bill being crooked, its wings 
formed for ſwiftneſs, and its ſnape nearly like that of 
the common hawk, but in ſize it is conſiderably leſs, 

and in colour rather darker. It 1s fcarcely ever ſeen, 

but in the evening, when, at the approach of twi- 
light, it flies about, and darts itſelf in wanton gam- 
bols at the head of the belated traveller. Before a 
thunder ſhower, theſe birds are ſeen at an amazing 
height in the air, aſſembled together in great num 
bers, as ſwallows are obſerved to do on the lame 
occaſion. | 


4 


The WHIPPERWILL, or, as it is termed by 
the Indians, the Muckawiſs. This extraordinary 
bird is ſomewhat like the laſt mentioned in its ſnape 
and colour, only it has ſome whitiſh ſtripes acroſs the 
wings, and like that is ſeldom ever ſeen till after 
ſun-ſet. It alſo is never met with but during the 
' ſpring and ſummer months. As ſoon as the Indi- 
ans are informed by its notes of its return, they con- 
_ clude that the froſt is entirely gone, in which they 
are ſeldom deceived, and on receiving this aſſurance 
of milder weather, begin to ſow their corn. It ac- 
quires its name by the noiſe it makes, which to the 
people of the colonies ſounds like the name they give 
. Whipperwill; to an Indian ear Muck. a-wiſs. 
The words, it is true, are not unlike, but in this man- 
ner they ſtrike the imagination of both; and the 
circumſtance is a proof that the ſame ſounds, if they 
are not rendered certain by being reduced to the 
rules of denen, might convey different ideas 
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fo different people. As won as night comes on, 
theſe birds will range themſelves on the fences, 
ſtumps, or ſtones that lie near ſome houſe, and re- 
peat their melancholy notes without any variation till 
midnight. The Indians, and ſome of the inhabi- 

tants of the back ſettlements, think, if this bird 


perches upon any houle, that it betokens ſome 
| miſtap to the inhabitants of n. 


The FISH. HAWK greatly columbles the latter 
in its ſhape, and receives his name from his food, 

which is generally fiſh ; it ſkims over the lakes and 
rivers, and ſometimes ſeems to lie expanded on the 
water, as he hovers ſo cloſe to it, and having by 
| ſome attractive power drawn the fh-within i its reach, 

darts ſuddenly upon them. The charm it makes 


uſe of is ſuppoſed to be an oil contained in a ſmall _ 
bag in the body, and which nature has by ſome 


means or other ſupplied him with the power of uſing 
for this purpoſe; it is however very certain that any 


bait touched with a drop of the oil collected from 


this bird is an irreſiſtible lure for all lorts of aſh; and 
inſures the angler great ſucceſs. 


Ahe OWI. The only ſort of owls that is Sad 7 
on the banks of the Miſſiſnppi is extremely beauti- 
ful in its plumage, being of a fine deep yellow or 
885 colour, pleafingly ſhaded and — 


The CRANE. There i is a kind of crane in cakes 3 
parts, which is called by Father Hennipin, a pelican, 
that is about the ſize of the European crane, of a 
_ greyiſh colour, and with long legs; but this ſpecies 
differs from all others in its bill, which 1s about 
twelve inches long, and one inch and a balf broad, of 
which breadth it continues to the end, where it is 


blunted, and round like a paddle : 1ts tongue is of 
the lame it . 
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DUCKS. Among a variety of wild ducks, 


the different ſpecies of which amount to upwards 
of twenty, I ſhall confine my deſcriptign to one 
| ſort, that is, the wood duck, or, as the French 
term it, Canard Branchus. . This fowl receives its 
name from its frequenting the woods, and perching 


on the branches of trees, which no other kind of 
water fowl (a characteriſtic that this ſtill preſerves) 


is known to do. It is nearly of a ſize with other 


ducks; its plumage is beautifully variegated, and 


very brilliant. The fleſh of it alſo, as it feeds but 
little on fiſh, is finely flavoured, and much ſuperior 


to any other ſort. 


The TEAL. 15 have already remarked in my 
10 ournal, that the teal found on the Fox River, 


and the head branches of the Miſſiſſippi, are per- 
haps not to be equalled for the fatneſs and delicacy 
of their fleſh by any other in the world. 


ſhape, and ſize they are very little different from 
thofe found 1 in other countries. | 


In colour. 


The LOON i is a water . ſomewhat bl chan 


Its wings : 
are ſhort, and its legs and feet large in proportion 


to the body; the colour of it is a dark brown, 


nearly approaching to black; and as it feeds only 


on fiſh, the fleſh of it is very ill flavoured. Theſe 
birds are exceedingly nimble and expert at diving, 


ſo that it is almoſt impoſſible for one perſon to ſhoot 


them, as they will dextrouſly avoid the ſhot by 


diving before they reach them; fo that it requires 
three perſons to kill one of them, and this can only 
be done the moment it raiſes its head out of the wa- 


ter, as it returns to the ſurface after diving. It ä 


however only repays the trouble taken to obtain it, 
by che excellent ſport it affords, 


Q 
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The PARTRIDGE. There are three forts of 
partridges here, the brown, the red, and the black, 
the firſt of which is moſt eſteemed. They are all 
much larger than the Eyropean partridges, being 

nearly the ſize of a hen pheaſant; their head and 
eyes are alſo like that bird, and they bave all long 
tails, which they ſpread like a fan, but not erect; 
but contrary to the cuſtom of thoſe in other coun- 

tries, they will perch on the branches of the poplar 
and black birch, on the buds of which they feed, 
| early in the morning, and in the twilight of the 
evening. during the winter months, when eyes are 
: easily ſhot. 


The WOOD PIGEON 18 : lv + the Tone + ag 
ours, and there are ſuch prodigious quantities of 
them on the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, that they will 


0 ſometimes darken the ſun for leyeral minutes. 


The WOODPECKER. This is a very beau- 
tiful bird; there is one ſort whoſe feathers are a mix- 
ture of various colours; and another that is brown 
all over the body, except the head and neck, which 
are of a fine red. As this bird is ſuppoſed to make 
a greater noiſe than ordinary at particular times, it 
is is conjectured his cries then denote rain. 


The BLUE JAY.. This bird is ſhaped —_ 
like the European jay, only that its tail is longer. 
On the top of its head is a creſt of blue feathers, 


which is raiſed or let down at pleaſure; The lower 


part of the neck behind, and the back, are of a 

purpliſh colour, and the upper ſides of the wings 

and tail, as well as the lower part of the back and 
rump, are of a fine blue; the extremities of the 
wings are blackiſh, faintly tinctured with dark blue 

on the edges, whilſt the other parts of the wing are 
| | = 
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wing, which is rather ſmaller than the firſt ſpecies, 
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barred acroſs with black in an elegant manner. 
Upon the whole, this bird can ſcarcely be exceeded 
In beauty by any of the winged inhabitants of this 
or other climates. It has the ſame jetting motion 


that jays generally have, and its cry is far more 
pleaſing. | 


The WAKON BIRD, as it is termed by Ade 


Tndidns, appears to be of the ſame ſpecies as the 
birds of paradiſe. The name they have given it is 
expreſſive of its ſuperior excellence, and the vene- 
ration they have for it; the wakon bird being in 
their language, the bird of the Great Spirit. It is 
nearly the ſize of a ſwallow, of a brown colour, 
ſhaded about the neck with a bright green; the 
Wings are of a darker brown than the body; its tail 


is compoſed of four or five feathers, which are three 
times as long as its body, and which are .beautitully 


| ſhaded with green and purple. It carries this fine 


length of plumage in the ſame manner as a peacock 
does, but it is not known whether it ever raiſes it 
Into the ere& poſition that bird ſometimes docs. 
I never ſaw any of theſe birds in the colonies, but 


the Naudoweſſie Indians caught ſeveral of them 
when I was in their country, and ſeemed to treat 
them as if they were of a ſuperior rank to any other | 


of the feathered race. 


The BLACK BIRD. "Thee are — ſorts of 
birds in North-America that bear this name; the 
firſt is the common, or, as it is there termed; the crow. 
black bird. which is quite black, and of the fame 
ſize and ſhape of thoſe in Europe, but it has not 
that melody in its notes which they have. In the 
month of September this ſort fly in large flights, 
and do great miſchief to the Indian corn, which is 
at that time juſt ripe. The ſecond ſort is the red- 


* 
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but like | it is black all over its body, except on the 5 
lower rim of the wings, where it is a fine, bright, 
full ſcarlet. It builds its neſt, and chiefly reſorts 
among the ſmall buſhes that grow in meadows 
and low, ſwampy places. It whiſtles a few notes, 
but is not equal in its ſong to the European black- | 
bird. The third fort is of the ſame ſize as the lat- 
ter, and is jet black like that, but all the upper 
part of the wing, juſt below the back, is of a fine, 
clear white; as if nature intended to diverſify the 
ſpecies, and to atone for the want of a melodious 
pipe by the beauty of its plumage; for this alſo is 
deficient in its muſical powers. The beaks of every 
fort are of a full yellow, and the females of each of 5 
a 1 black like the European. . 


The RED BIRD is about the fine of a ies, 
but with a long tail, And is all over-of a bright 
vermilion colour. I ſaw many of them about the 
Ottawaw Lakes, but I could not learn that they 
fung: L alſo obſerved, in ſome other parts, a bird 


of much the ſame make, that was entirely of a fine 
_ Yellow. 


T be WHETSAW i is of 3 kind, being, 
like that, a ſolitary bird, and ſcarcely ever ſeen. 
In the ſummer months it is heard in the groves, 

where it makes a noiſe like the filing of a law ; irom | 
which | It receives its name. 5 


The KING BIRD Is like « a gende and "WR 1 
to be of the ſame ſpecies as the black marten or 
* ſwift. It is called the King Bird, becauſe it is able 
io maſter almoſt every bird that flies. 1 have often 
feen } it bring down a hawk. T9 


The HUMMING BIRD. This de, bird, 
which is the ſmalleſt of the feathered inhabitants of | 
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the air, 1s about the third part the ſize of a wren, 
and is ſhaped extremely like it. Its legs which are 
about an inch long, appear like two ſmall needles, 
aud its body is proportionable to them. But its 
plumage exceeds deſcription. On its head it has a 


fmall tuft of a jetty, ſhining black; the breaſt of it 


is red, the belly white, the back, wings, and tail of 
the fineſt pale green; and ſmall lpecks of gold are 
ſcattered with inexpreflible grace over the whole: 

| beſides this, an almoſt” imperceptible down ſoftens 
the colours, and produces the moſt pleaſing ſnades. 


With its bill, which is of the ſame diminutive ſize 


as the other parts of its body, it extracts from the 


flowers a moiſture which is its nouriſhment ; over 


theſe 1 it hovers like a bee, but never lights on them, 55 


moving at the ſame time its wings with ſuch velo- 


city, that the motion of them is imperceptible ; not- 
withſtanding which, they make a humming noiſe, 
£ from whence it receives its name. 


Of the FISHES 8 are found in the waters of 


the M. 495 N. ppi. i 


1 have already oiven a deſcription of thoſe that 
are taken in the great: lakes. 55 


The Sturgeon, the Pout or cat Fiſh, the Pike, 


1 the Carp, and the Chub, 5 


The STURGEON. The freſh water 3 


is ſhaped in no other reſpect like thoſe taken near 


the ſea, except in the formation of its head and 


tail, which are faſhioned in the ſame manner, but 
the body is not ſo angulated, nor are there ſo many 
horny ſcales about it as on the latter. Its length 
is generally about two feet and a half or three feet 


long, but in circumference not proportionable, be- 
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ing a flender fiſh. The fleſh is exceedingly delicare* 
and finely flavoured ; I caught ſome in the head wa- 
ters of the river St Croix that far exceeded trout. 
The manner of taking them is by watching them 
as they lye under the banks in a clear ftream, and 
darting at them with a fiſh- ſpear ; for they will not 
take a bait. Ihere is alſo in the Miſſiſſippi, and 
there only, another ſort than the ſpecies I have def- 
cribed, which is fimilar to it in every reſpect, ex- 
cept that the upper jaw extends fourteen or fifteen | 
inches beyond the under ; this extenſive jaw, which 
is of a griſtly ſubſtance, is three inches and a half 
broad, and continues of that breadth, ſomewhat in 
the ſhape of an oar, to the end, which is flat. The 
fleſh of this filb, however, is not to be compared 
with the other fort, and is not fo much eſteemed 
even by the Indians. 5 
The car FISH. This fiſh is Shane A 15 
inches long, of a browniſh colour, and without 
ſcales. It has a large round head, from whence it 
receives its name, on different parts of which grow 
three or four ſtrong, ſharp horns about two inches 
Jong. Its fins are alſo very bony and ſtrong, and 
without great care will pierce the hands of thoſe 
who take them. It weighs commonly about five 
or fix pounds; the fleſh of it is exceedingly fat and 


luſcious, and greatly reſembles that of an eel in its 
flavour. 8 


The. CARP and CHUB are much the is. as 
thoſe in England, and ncarly about the ſame in be. 


OF SERPENTS. 


be Rattle Snake, the Long Black Snake, the 
Wall or Houſe Adder, the Striped or Garter Snake, 
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the Water Snake, the Hiſling Snake, the Green 
Snake, the Thorn-tail Snake, the Speckled Snake, 
the Ning Snake, the Two-headed Snake. 


| The RATTLE SNAKE. There appears to 
be two ſpecies of this reptile ; one of which is com- 
monly termed the Black, and the other the Yellow ; 
and of theſe the latter is generally conſidered as the 
largeſt. At their full growth they are upwards of 
five feet long, and the middle part of the body, at 
which it is of the greateſt bulk, meaſures about nine 
inches round. From that part it gradually decrea- 
ſes both towards the head and the tail. The neck 
is proportionably very ſmall, and the head broad 
and depreſſed. Theſe are of a light brown colour, 
the iris of the eye red, and all the upper part of the 
body brown, mixed with a ruddy yellow, and che- 
quered with many regular lines of a deep black, 
gradually ſhading towards a gold colour. In ſhort, 
the whole of this dangerous reptile is very beautiful, 
and could it be viewed with leſs terror, ſuch a va- 
riegated arrangement of colours would be extremely 
| pleaſing. But theſe are only to be ſeen in their 
higheſt perfection at the time this creature is ani- 
mated by reſentment ; then every tint ruſhes. from 
its ſubcutaneous receſs, and gives the ſurface of the 
| {kin a deeper ſtain. The belly is of a paliſh blue, 
which grows fuller as it approaches the ſides, and 
is at length intermixed with the colour of the upper 
part. The rattle at its tail, from which it receives 
its name, is compoſed of a firm, dry, callous, or 
horny ſubſtance, of a light brown, and conſiſts of a 
number of cells which articulate one within another, 
like joints; and which increaſe every year, and 
make known the age of the creature. Theſe arti- 
culations being very looſe, the included points 
ſtrike againſt the inner ſurface of the concave 
parts or rings into which they are admitted, and 
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as the make vibrates, or bo its tail, ko; a 
| rattling noiſe. This alarm is always given when it 
is apprehenſive of danger; and in an inſtant af 

ter forms itſelf into a ſpiral wreath ; in the cen- 
| tre of which appears the head ere&, and breath- 
ing forth vengeance againſt either man or beaſt. 
that ſhall dare to come near it. In this attitude he 
awaits the approach of his enemies, rattling his tail 
as he ſees or hears them coming on. By this time- 
ly intimation, which heaven ſeems to have provided 
as a means to counteract the miſchief this venomous 
reptile would otherwiſe be the perpetrator of, the 
unwary traveller is appriſed of his danger, and bas 


an opportunity of avoiding it. It is however to be 


obſerved, that it never acts offenſively; it neither 
purſues nor flies from any thing that approaches it, 
but lies in the poſition deſcribed, rattling his tail, as 
if reluctant to hurt. The teeth with which Ale 
ſerpent effeAs his poiſonous purpoſes, are not thoſe 
he makes uſe of on ordinary occaſions; they are only 


two in number, very ſmall and ſharp pointed, and . 


fixed in a ſinewy ſubſtance that lies near the ex- 
tremity of the upper jaw, reſembling the claws of a_ 


cat; at the root of each of theſe, which might be 


extended, contracted, or entirely hidden, as need 
requires, are two ſmall bladders, which nature has 
ſo conſtructed, that at the ſame inſtant an inciſion. 
is made by the teeth, a drop of a greeniſh, polſo- 
nous liquid enters the wound, and taints with its 
 deftruQtive quality the whole maſs of blood. In a 
moment the unfortunate victim of its wrath feels a 
chilly tremor run through all his frame; a ſwelling 
immediately begins on the ſpot where the teeth had 
entered, which ſpreads by e over the whole 
body, and produces on every part of the ſkin the 
variegated hue of the ſnake. The bite of this rep- 
tile is more or leſs venomous, according to the ſea- 
ſon of the year in which it is siven. In the JB; 
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days it often proves inſtantly mortal, and eſpecially 


if the wound is made among the finews ſituated in 


the back part of the leg, above the heel; but in the 
ſpring, in autumn, or during a cool day, which 


might happen in the ſummer, its bad effects are to 
be prevented by the immediate application of proper 
remedies ; and theſe Providence has bounteouſly ſup- 


plied, by cauling the Rattle Snake Piantain, an ap- 


proved antidote to the poilon of this. creature, to 
grow in great profuſion wherevet they are to be met 


with. There are likewiſe ſeveral other remedies be- 
ſides this, for the venom of its bite. A decoction 


made of the buds or bark of the white aſh, taken in- 


ternally, prevents its pernicious effects. Salt is a new- 


ly diſcovered remedy, and if applied immediately to 


the part, or the wound be waſhed with brine, a cure 
might be aſſured. The fat of the repiile allo rub- 
bed on it, is frequently found to be very efficacious. 
But though the lives of the perſons who have been 
bitten might be preſerved by theſe, and their health 


in ſome degree reſtored, yet they annually experi- 


ence a ſlight return of the dreadful ſymptoms about 


the time they received the inſtillation. However 


remarkable it may appear, it is certain, that though 
the venom of this creature affects, in a greater or 
leſs degree, all animated nature, the hog is an ex- 
ception to the rule, as that animal will readily de- 
ſtroy them, without drcading their poiſonous fangs, 


and fatten on their fleſh. It has been often obſerved, 


and I can afhrm the obſervation, that the Rattle 
Snake is charmed with any harmonious ſounds, whe- 


ther vocal or inſtrumental; J have many times ſeen 


them, even when they bave been enraged, place 
themſelves in a iſiening poſture, and continue im- 


moveably attentive and ſuſceptible of delight all the 
time the muſic has laſted. I ſhould have remarked, 


that when the Rattle Snake bites, It drops its under 


jaw, and — the upper Jaw erect, throws itſelf 
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in a curve line, with oreat force, and as quick as 


lightning, on the object of its“ reſentment. In a 
moment after, it returns again to its defenſive poſ- 


ture, having diſengaged its teeth from the wound 


with great. celerity, by means of the poſition in 


which it had placed its head when it made the attack. 


It never extends itſelf to a greater diſtance than half 

its length will reach, and though it ſometimes re- 
peats the blow two or three times, it as often returns - 

with a ſudden rebound to its former ſtate. The 
Black Rattle Snake differs in no other reſpect from 


. 


the Vellow, than in being rather ſmaller, and in the 


variation of its colours, which are exactly reverſed: 
one is black where the other is yellow, and vice 
verſa. They are equally venomous. It is not known 


how theſe creatures engender; I have often found 


the eggs of ſeveral other ſpecies of the ſnake, but 

notwithſtanding no one has taken more pains to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of every property of theſe 
reptiles than myſelf, I never could diſcover the 


manner in which they bring forth their young. I 


once killed a female that had ſeventy young ones in 


its belly, but theſe were perfectly formed, and I ſaw 


them juſt before retire to the mouth of their mother, 
as a place of ſecurity, on my approach. The galls 


of the ſerpent, mixed with chalk, are formed into 


little balls, and exported from America, for medical : 


purpoſes. They are of the nature of Gaſcoign's 


powders, and are an excellent remedy for complaints 


incident to children. The fleſh of the ſnake alſo 


dried, and made into broth, is much more nutritive 


than that of vipers, and very efficacious Ann, con- 
ſumptions. TE On 


The LONG BLACK SNAKE, 1 are alſo of 
two ſorts, both of which is exactiy ſimilar in ſhape 


and ſize, only the belly of the one is a light red, the 
XX 


- 
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außer a faint blue; all the upper parts of their bo- 
dies are black and ſcaly. They are in general from 
ſix to eight feet in length, and carry their heads, as 

they craw] along, about a foot and a half from the 
ground. They eaſily climb the higheſt trees in pur- 
ſuit of birds and ſquirrels, which are their chief food; 
and theſe, it is ſaid, they charm by their looks, and 
render incapable of Eſcaping from them. Their ap- 
pearance carries terror with it to thoſe who are un- 
acquainted with their inability to hurt, but they are 
: P inoffenſive and free from venom. 


The STRIPED or GARTER SNAKE i is exaQ-_ 


ly the ſame as the, ſpecies found in other cli- 
mates. ö e 


5 
\ 


The WATER SNAKE is mth like the Rattle 
Snake in ſhape and ſize, but is not endowed with 
the ſame Venomous powers, bang quite harmleſs. 


The HISSING SNAKE I have already parti- 


cularly deſcribed, when L treated, in my journal, of 
Lake Erie. 


The GREEN SNAKE is about x foot ond on 
half long, and in colour ſo near to graſs and herbs, 
that it cannot be diſcovered as it lies on the ground; 
happily, however, it is free from venom, otherwiſe 
it would do an infinite deal of miſchief, as thoſe who 

pals through the meadows, not being able to per- 


ceive it, are deprived of the power of avoiding 
it. | | | 


The THORN-TAIL SNAKE. This reptile is 
found in many parts of America, but is very ſeldom 
to be ſeen. It is of a middle ſize, and receives its 
name from a thorn- like dart in its tail, with which 
it 18 laid to inflict a mortal wound. 
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The SPECKLED SNAKE i is an aqueous reptile, 
about two feet and a half in length, but without 
venom. Its fkin, which is brown and white, with 
fome ſpots of yellow i in it, is uſed by the Americans 
as a cover for the handles of . and it renders 
them very pleaſing to the licht. 


The RING SNAKE i 18 about twelve ich long, 
the body of it is entirely black, except a yellow ring 
which it has about its neck, and which appears like 
a narrow piece of ribband tied round it. This odd 
reptile is frequently found 1 in the bark of trees, and 

e old logs. 


The TWO. HE ADED SNAKE. The only make 

of this kind that was ever ſeen in America, Was 
found about the year 1762, near. Lake Champlain, 
by Mr Park, a gentleman of Neu. England, and 


made a preſent to Lord Amherſt. It was about a 


foot long, and in ſhape like the common ſnake, but 
it was furniſhed with two heads exactly ſimilar, 
which united at the neck. Whether this was a diſ- 
tinct ſpecies of ſnakes, and was able to propagate its 
likeneſs, or whether it was an accidental formation, 
] know not. 


The TORTOISE or LAND TURTLE. The 
ſhape of this creature is ſo well known that it is un- 
neceffary to deſcribe it. There are ſeven or eight 
ſorts of them in Arien ſome of which are beau- 
tifuliy variegated, even beyond deſcription. Ihe 
ſhiells of many have ſpots of red, green, and yellow 
in them, and the chequer work is compoſed of ſmall 
ſquares curiouſly diſpoſed, The moſt beautiful ſort 
of theſe creatures are the ſmalleſt, and the bite of 
chem IS ſaid to ve venomous. 
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LIZ ARPDsS, &. 


Though there are numerous kinds of this claſs of 
the animal creation, in the country I treat of, I ſhall 
only take notice of two of them; Which are termed | 
the Swift and the Slow Lizard. DE ; 


The SWIFT" LIZARD is about fix inches long, 
and has four legs and a tail. Its body, which is 
blue, is prettily ſtriped with dark lines ſhaded with 
yellow ; but the end of the tail! is totally blue. It is 
To remarkable agile, that in an inſtant it is out of 
ſight, nor can its movements be perceived by the 
quickeſt eye; ſo that it might more juſtly be ſaid to 
vaniſh, than to run away. This ſpecies are ſuppoſed 
to poiſon thoſe they bite, but are not dangerous, as 
they never attack perſons that approach them, chooſ- 
i ing rather to get Juddeniy out of their reach. 


The SLOW LIZARD is of the fame ſhape as 
the Swift, but its colour is brown; it is moreover 
of an oppoſite diſpoſition, being altogether as low in 
its movements as the other is ſwift. It is remarka- 
ble that theſe lizards are extremely brittle, and wall 

break off near the tail as eaſily as an icicle. 


Among the reptiles of North- America, there is a 
ſpecies of the toad, termed the TREE TOAD, which 

is nearly the ſame ſhape as the common ſort, but 
ſmaller and with longer claws. It 4s uſually found 

ON trees, ſticking cloſe to the bark, or lying in the 
crevices of it ; and fo nearly does it reſemble the 
colour of the tree to which it cleaves, that it is with 
difficulty diſtinguiſhed from it. Theſe creatures are 
only heard during the twilight of the morning and 
evening, or juſt before and after a ſhower of rain, 
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when they make a croaking noiſe ſomewhat fhriller 
than that of a frog, which might be heard to a great 
diſtance. They infeſt the woods in ſuch numbers, 
that their reſponſive notes at theſe times make the 
air reſound. It is only a ſummer animal, and never 


0 to be found during the winter. 


3 


The interior parts of North-America abound with _ 
nearly the ſame inſects as are met with in the ſame 
_ parallels of latitude ; and the ſpecies of them are ſo 
numerous and diverſified, that even a ſuccinct deſcrip- 
tion of the whole of them would fill a volume; I ſhall 
therefore confine myſelf to a few, which I believe are 
almoſt peculiar to thts country ; the Silk Worm, the 
Tobacco Worm, the Bee, the Lightning Bug, the 
Water Bug, and che Horned Bug. 1 


The SILK WORM is nearly the fine as « chaly of 


France and Italy, but will not t produce the lame 
Ay of ſilk. | 


The TOBACCO WORM i is a a caterpillar of . 
ſize and figure of a ſilk worm; it is of a fine ſea green 


colour, on its rump it has a ſting or horn near a 
quarter of an inch long. WT, 


The os in America N OR their 
honey! in the earth, to ſecure it from the ravages of 
8 the bears, who are remarkably fond of it. 


The LIGHTN ING BUG or FIRE FLY is about 

the ſize of a bee, but it is of the beetle kind, having 
like that inſe& two pair of wings, the upper of which 
are of a firm texture, to defend! it from oe. When 


i 
= 4 
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it flies, and the wings are expanded, there is under 


theſe a kind of coat, conſtructed alſo like wings, 
- which is luminous; and as the inſect paſſes on, cauſes 
all the hinder part of its body to appear like a bright 
_ Hiery coal, Having placed one of them on your 
| Hand, the under part only ſhines, and throws the 
light on the ſpace beneath ; but as ſoon as it ſpreads 


its upper wings to fly away, the whole body which 


lies behind them appears illuminated all around. 
The light it gives is not conſtantly of the ſame 
magnitude, even when it flies; but ſeems to depend 
on the expanſion or contraction of the luminous 
coat or wings, and 1s very different from that emit- 


ted in a dark night by dry wood or ſome kinds of 


- fiſh, it having much more the appearance of real 
fire. They ſeem to be ſenſible of the power they 
are poſſeſſed of, and to know the moſt ſuitable 
time for exerting it, as in a very dark night they 
are much more numerous than at any other time. 
They are only ſeen during the ſummer months of 
June, July, and Auguſt, and then at no other time 
but in the night. * Whether from their colour, which 
is a duſky brown, they are not then diſcernible, or 
from their retiring to holes and crevices, I know | 
not, but they are never to be diſcovered in the day. 
They chiefly are ſeen in low, ſwampy land, and 
appear like innumerable tranſient gleams of light. 
In dark nights, when there is much lightning with- 
out rain, they ſeem as if they wiſhed either to imi- 
tate or aſſiſt the flaſhes; for during the intervals, 
they are uncommonly agile, and endeavour to throw 
out every ray they can collect. Notwithſtanding 
this eftulgent appearance, theſe inſects are perfectly 
harmleſs ; you may permit them to crawl upon your 
hand, when five or fix, if they freely exhibit their 
glow together, will enable you to read almoſt the 
imalleſt print. 
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The WAT ER BUG is * 4 brown e about 
the ſize of a pea, and in ſhape nearly oval; it has 
many legs, by means of which, it paſſes over the 
ſurface of the water with ſuch incredible ſwiftneſs, 
that it ſeems to ſlide or dart itſelf 5 


The HORNED BUG, or, as, it is ſometimes. 
termed, the STAG BEETLE, is of a duſky brown 
colour, nearly approaching to black, about an inch 
and an half long, and half an inch 'broad. It has 
two large horns, which grow on each fide of the 
| head, and meet horizontally, and with theſe it pinches 
very hard; they are branched like thoſe of a ſtag, 
from whence it receives its name. They fly about 


in the evening, and prove very troubleſome to thoſe. 
who are 11 the fields at that time. 


1 muſt not omit that the LOCUST is a ſepten- ; 
nial inſect, as they are only ſeen, a ſmall number 
of ſtragglers excepted, every ſeven years, when : 
they infeſt theſe parts and the interior colonies in 
large ſwarms, and do a great deal of miſchief. The 


years when they thus arrive are denominated the - 
_ locuſt years. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


/ 


Of the Trees, Shrubs, Roots, Herbs, Flowers, Sc. 


6 SHALL here. R the ſame method i 
that I have purſued in the preceding .chapter, and 


having given a liſt of the trees, &c. which are na- 
tives of the interior parts of North- America, par- 
ticularize ſuch only as differ from the produce of 


other countries, or, bang little known, have bot 
been deſcribed. _ 


OF TREES, 


The Oak, the Pine Tree, the Maple, the Aſh, 
the Hemlock, the Baſs or White Wood, the 


Cedar, the Elia, the Birch, the Fir, the Locuſt 
Tree, the Poplar, the Wickopick or Suckwick, 


the Spruce, the Horn- beam, and the Button Wood 


: Tree. 


* 


The OAK. There are  feveral ſorts of oaks in 
theſe parts; the black, the white, the red, the 


yellow, the grey, the ſwamp oak, and the cheſnut 


oak ; the five former vary but little in their external 
Pppearance, the ſhape of the leaves, and the colour 
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of the bark being ſo much alike, that they are 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable; but the body of the tree 
when ſawed diſcovers the variation, which chiefly _ 
conſiſts in the colour of the wood, they being all 
very hard, and proper for building. The ſwamp 
oak differs materially from the others, both in the 
ſhape of the leaf, which is ſmaller, and in the bark, 
which 1s ſmoother ; and likewiſe as it grows only in 
aà moiſt, gravelly ſoil. It is eſteemed the tougheſt 
of all woods, being ſo ſtrong yet pliable, that it is 
often made uſe of inſtead of whalebone, and is 
equally ſerviceable. The cheſnut oak alſo is greatly 
different from the others, particularly in the ſhape 
of the leaf, which much reſembles that of the cheſ- 
nut- tree, and for this reaſon it is fo denominated. 
It is neither ſo ſtrong as the former ſpecies, nor ſo - 

tough as the latter, but is of a nature proper to be 
ſplit imo rails for fences, in which ſtate it will en- 
dure a conſiderable time. 


T hs PINE TREE. That ſpecies of the pine 


| tree peculiar to this part of the continent is the 
white, the quality of which I need not deſcribe, as 


the timber of it is ſo well known under the name of 


deals. It grows here in great plenty, to an amazing 
height and lize, and yields an excellent turpentine, 

though not in ſuch quantities as dhoſe in the nor- | 
thern pare of Europe. N 


The MAPLE. Of this tree there are two ſorts, 
the hard and the ſoft, both of which yield a luſcious 
juice, from which the Indians, by boiling, make 
very good ſugar. The ſap of the former is much 
richer and ſweeter than the latter, but the ſoft pro- 
duces a greater quantity. The wood of the hard 
maple is very beautifully veined and curled, and 
when wrought into cabinets, tables, gunſtocks, Ke. 
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is greatly valued. That of the foft ſort differs in 
its texture, wanting the variegated grain of the 


hard; it alſo grows more ſtraight and free from 
branches, and is more eaſily ſplit. It likewiſe may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the hard, as this grows in 
meadows and low. lands, that on the hills and up- 
lands. The leaves are ſhaped alike, but thoſe of 
the ſoft maple are much the largeſt, and of a deep- 


er green. 


The ASH. There are ſeveral ſorts of | this tree 


in theſe parts, but that to which I ſhall confine my 
_ deſcription, is the yellow aſh, which is only found 


near the head branches of the Miſſiſſippi. This 


tree grows to an amazing height, and the body of 
it is ſo firm and found, that the. French traders who 


go into that country from Louifiana, to purchaſe 


furs, make of them periaguays ; this they do by 
_ excavating them by fire, and when they are com- 
pleted, convey in them the produce of their trade 


to New-Orleans, where they find a good market 


both for their veſſels and cargoes. The wood of 
this tree greatly reſembles that of the common aſh ; 
but it might be diſtinguiſhed from any other tree 
by its bark; the roſs or out- ſide bark being near 
eight inches thick, and indented with furrows more 
than fiz inches deep, which make thoſe that are 
arrived to a great bulk appear uncommonly rough; 
and by this peculiarity they may be readily known. 
The rind or inſide bark is of the ſame thickneſs as 
that of other trees, but its colour is a fine bright 


yellow, inſomuch that if it is but ſlightly handled, 


it will leave a ſtain on the fingers, which cannot 


eaſily be waſhed away; and if in the ſpring you peel 


off the bark, and touch the ſap, which then ariſes 
between that and the body of the tree, it will leave 


jo deep a tincture that it will require three or four 
days to wear it off, Many uſeful qualities belong- 
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ing to this tree I doubt not will be diſcovered in 


time, heſides its proving : a valuable acquiſition to the 
dyer. 


The HEMLOCK. TREE grows in ev ery part of 
America, in a greater or leſs degree. It is an ever- 
green of a very large growth, and has leaves ſome- 


what like that of yew ; it is however quite uſeleſs, 


and only an incumbrance to the ground, the wood 
being of a very courſe grain, and __ of wind- ſhakes 


or cracks. 


The BASS or WHITE WOOD i is a tree of a 
middling ſize, and the whiteſt and ſofteſt wood that 


grows; when quite dry, it ſwims on the water like 
a cork ; 1n the ſettlements the turners make of it 
bowls, trenchers, and diſhes, which wear ſmooth, 
and will laſt a long time; but when applied 0 any 
other purpoſe, it is far ftom durable. | 


The WICKOPICK or SUCCKWICK appears to 


be a ſpecies of the white wood, and 1s diſtinguiſhed 
from it by a peculiar quality in the bark, which 


when pounded, and moiſtened with a little water, 


inſtantly becomes a matter of the conſiſtence and 


nature of ſize. With thits the Indians pay their 
canoes, and it greatly exceeds pitch, or any 


| Other material uſually appropriated to that pur- 
pole; for beſides its adheſive quality, it is of ſa. 
Lily a nature, that the water cannot penetrate through 


1t, and its repelling power avates n not for a conſide- 
rable time. : 


The BUTTON WOOD. is a tree of the teen 


ſiae, and might be diſtinguiſhed by its bark, which 


is quite ſmooth and prettily mottled. The wood is 
very proper for the uſe of cabinet- makers. Ir is 
covered with ſmall hard burs, which ſpring from 
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Its bianches, that appear not onlike buttons, and 


from theſe I believe it receives its name. 


— 


NUT TREES. 


The Butter or Oil Nut, the Walnut, the Hazle 
Nut, the Beech Nut, the Pecan Nut, the Cheſnut, 
the Hickory. | EB 


The BUT TER or OIL NUT. As no mention 
has been made by any authors of this nut, I ſhall 


be the more particular in my account of it. 
The tree grows in meadows where the ſoil is rich 


and warm. The body of it ſeldom exceeds a yard 


in circumference, is full of branches, the twigs of 
which are ſhort and blunt, and its leaves reſemble 


thoſe of the walnut. The nut has a ſhell like that 
fruit, which when ripe is more furrowed, and more 


| eaſily cracked; it is alſo much longer and larger 
than a walnut, and contains a greater quantity of 
Kkernel, which is very oily, and of a rich agreeable 


flavour. I am perſuaded that a much purer oil than 


that of olives, might be extracted from this nut. 


The inſide bark of this tree dyes a good purple; and 
it is ſaid, varies in its ſhade, being either darker or 


lighter, according to the month | in which It 1s ga- 
thered. 


The BEECH NUT. Though ti tree grows 
exactly like that of the ſame name in Europe, yet 


1t-produces nuts equally as good as cheſnuts; on 


which bears, martens, ſquirrels, partridges, turkeys, | 


and many other beaſts and birds feed. The nut is 


contained, whilſt growing, in an outſide caſe, like 
that of a cheſaut; but not ſo prickly ; and the coat 


of the inſide ſhell is alſo ſmooth like that; only its 
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form is nearly triangular. Vaſt quantities of them 
lie ſcattered about in the woods, and ſupply with 

food great numbers of the creatures juſt mentioned. 
The leaves, which are white, continue on the trees 
during the whole winter. A decoction made of them 
is a certain and expeditiouf cure for wounds which 
ariſe from burning or ſcalding, as well as a reſtora- 

tive for thoſe members that are mppes by the froſt. 


The PECAN NUT is ſomewhat of the wilnot 
kind, but rather ſmaller than a walnut, being about 
the ſize of a middling acorn, and of an oval form; 
the ſhell is eaſily cracked, and the kernel ſhaped like 
that of a walnut. This tree grows e near the 

Illinois River, 55 3%FCCC0 


The HICKORY | is alſo of the walnut Riad, and. 

bears a fruit nearly like that tree. There are ſeveral 

forts of them, which vary only in the colour of the 

| wood. Being of a very tough nature, the wood is 
generally uſed for the handles of axes, &c. It is 


alſo very good fire-wood, and as it burns, an excel- 
lent ſugar diſtils from 1 It. 


Ruf 11 TREES. 


I need not hls that els are all the _ 
_ taneous productions of nature, which have never 


received the advantages of ingrafting, tranſplanting, 
or manuring. | 


The Vine, the Mulberry Tree, the crab Apple 


Tree, the Plum Tree, the 1 TION): and wy | 
Sweet Gum Tree. . 
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The VINE is very common here, and of three 


kinds; the firſt ſort hardly deſerves the name of a 


grape; the ſecond much reſembles the Burgundy 
grape, and if expoſed to the ſun, a good wine might 


be niade frem them. The third ſort reſembles Zante 
currants, which are ſo frehuently uſed in cakes, &c. 
in England, and if proper care was taken of them, 
would be equal, if not ſuperior, to thoſe of that 
nee a 


The MUL BERRY TREE is of two kinds, 
red and white, and nearly of the ſame ſize of thoſe 
ot France and Italy, and grow in ſuch plenty, as to 


feed any quantity of filk worms. 


The CRAB APPLE TREE bears a fruit that i 18 


much larger and better flavoured than thole of Eu- 


rope. 


The PLUM TREE. | There are two ſorts of 
plums in this country, one a large ſort of a purple 


caſt on one fide, and red on the reverſe, the ſecond 
totally green, and much ſmaller. ' Both theſe are of 
a good flavour, and are greatly eſteemed by the In- 


dians, whoſe taſte is not refined, but who are ſatis- 
fied with the productions of nature in their unim- 


proved ſtate. 


The CHERRY TREE. T ws. are three forts 
of cherries in this country ; the black, the red, and 
the ſand cherry ; the two latter may with more pro- 


Priety be ranked among the ſhrubs, as the buſh that 
bears the fand cherries almoſt creeps along the 


ground, and the other riſes not above eight or ten 
feet in height ; however I ſhall give an account of 


them all in this place. The black cherries are about 
the ſize of a currant, and hang in cluſters like grapes; 


the trees which bear mem | being very fruitful, they 
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ore generally loaded, dut the fruit is not good to eat; 
however, they give an agreeable flavour to brandy, 
and turn it to the colour of claret. The red cherries 
grow in the preateſt profuſion, and hang in bunches, 
like the black ſort juſt deſcribed; ſo that the buſhes 
which bear them appear at a diſtance like ſolid bo- 
dies of red matter. Some people admire this fruit, 


but they partake of the nature and taſte of allum, | 


leaving a diſagreeable roughneſs in the throat, and 
being very aſtringent. As I have already deſcribed 
the ſand cherries, which greatly exceed the two 
other ſorts, both in flavour and fize, I ſhall give no 

further deſcription of them. The wood of the black 
cherry tree is very uſeful, and works well into cabi- N 
net ware. 


The SWE ET GUM TREE, or * LIQUID AM. = 
BER, (Copalm) is not only extremely common, 
but it affords a balm, the virtues of which are . 
nite. Its bark is black and hard, and its wood ſo 
tender and ſupple, that when the tree is felled, you 
may draw from the middle of it rods of five or ſix 
feet in length. It cannot be employed in building 
or furniture, as it warps continually. Its leaf is in- 
dented with ſive points, like a ſtar. This balm is 
reckoned by the Indians to be an excellent febrifuge, 
and it cures wounds! in two or three days. 


8H RUB S. 


The Willow, Shin Wood, Shumack, Saſſafras, the 
Prickly Aſh, Mooſe Wood, Spoon Wood, Large El- 
der, Dwarf Elder, Poiſonous Elder, Juniper, Shrub 
Oak, Sweet Fern, the Laurel, the Witch Hazle, 
the Myrtle Wax Tree, Winter Green, the Fever 
Buſh, the . Buſh, the e Buſh, 
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the Currant Buſh, the Whortle Berry. the Raſ- 
berry, the Black Berry, and the Choak Berry. 


The WILLOW. There are ſeveral ſpecies of 


the willow, the moſt remarkable of which is a ſmall 
ſort that grows on the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, and 


| ſome other places adjacent. The bark of this ſhrub 


ſupplies the beaver with its winter food; and where 
the water has waſhed the ſoil from its roots, they 
appear to conſiſt of fibres interwoven together like 
thread, the colour of which is of an inexpreſſibly | 
fine ſcarlet ; with this the Indians tinge many of the 
ornamental parts of their drels. | 


SHIN WOOD. This extraordinary ſhrub grows 
in the foreſts, and riſing like a vine, runs near the 


ground for fix or eight feet, and then takes root 
again; in the ſame manner taking root and ſpring- 
ing up ſucceſſively, one ſtalk covers a large ſpace; 
this proves very troubleſome: to the haſty traveller, 
by ſtriking againſt his ſhins, and entangling his 
legs; from which 1 It has acquired i its name. 


The SASSAFRAS j is a word well 1 for its 
medicinal qualities. It might with equal propriety 


be termed a tree as a ſhrub, as it ſometimes grows 
thirty feet high; but in general it does not reach 
higher than thoſe of the ſhrub kind. The leaves, 


which yield an agreeable fragrance, are large, and 
nearly ſeparated into three diviſions. It bears a 


_ reddiſh brown berry, of the ſize and ſhape of Pi- 
mento, and which is ſometimes uſed in the colonies 


as a ſubſtitute for that ſpice. The bark or roots 
of this tree is infinitely ſuperior to the wood for its 


vſe in medicine, and I am ſurpriſed-it i is ſo ſeldom 


to be met with, as its efficacy 1 ts. ſo much greater. 
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The PRICKLY ASH is a firub that ties 
grows to the height of ten or fifteen {eet, and has 


a leaf exaQly relembling that of an aſh, but it re- 
ceives the epithet to its name from the abundance 
of ſhort thorns with which every branch is covered, 
and which renders it very troubleſome 40 thoſe who 

paſs through the ſpot where they grow thick. It 
alſo bears a ſcarlet berry, which, when ripe, has a 


fiery taſte, like pepper. The bark of this tree, 
particularly the bark of the Toots, is highly .el- 


teemed by the natives for its medicinal qualities. I 
have already mentioned one inſtance ct its efficacy, 


and there is no doubt but that the decoction of it will 


expeditiouſly and radically remove all a of 


the blood. 


The MOOSE WOOD grows "out foug feet high, f 


and is very full of branches; but what renders it 
worth notice is its bark, Which is of ſo ſtrong and 


pliable a texture, that being peeled off at any ſea- 


ſon, and .twiſted, makes een as good COrOage | 
as HWP, 


The SPOON V WOOD 1 is a 1 1 the laurel, 


and the wood when ſawed reſembles the box wood. 


The EI. DER, commonly terined the poiſonous 
elder, nearly reſembles the other ſorts i in its leaves 
and branches, but it grows much ſtraighter, and is 
only found in ſwamps and moiſt ſoils. This ſhrub 


is endowed with a very extraordinary quality, that 


renders it poiſonous to ſome conltitutions, which 
it affects if the perſon only approaches within a fe- 


yards of it, whilſt others may even chew the leaves 


or the rind without receiving the leaſt detriment from 


them ; the poiſon however is not mortal, though it 
operates very violently on the infected perſon whole 
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6 CARVER TRAVELS. 


body and head ſwell to an amazing fize, and are 
covered with eruptions, that at their height reſem- 
ble the confluent ſmall pox. As it grows alfo in 


many of the provinces, the inhabitants cure its ve- 
nom by drinking ſaffron tea, and anointing the. 
external parts with a mixture compoſed of cream 


and marſh mallows. 


The SHRUB OAK is exactly fimilar to the oak 


tree, both in its wood and leaves, and like that, 
bears an acorn, but it never riſes from the ground 
above four or five feet, growing crooked and knotty. 


It is found chiefly on a dry, gravely ſoil. 
The WITCH HAZLE grows very bats, 


about ten feet high, and is covered early in May 
with numerous white bloſſoms. When this ſhrub 


is in bloom, the Indians eſteem it a further indica- 


tion that the froſt is entirely gone, and that they 
might ſow their corn. It has been ſaid, that it is 
poſſeſſed of the power of attracting gold and ſilver, 


and that twigs of it are made uſe of to diſcover 


where the veins of theſe metals lie hid; but I am 

_ apprehenſive that this is only a fallacious ſtory, and 

not to be depended on; however, that ſuppolitibo hes 
0 row it the name of Witch Hake, 


The MYRTLE WAX TREE is a ſhrub about 


four or ſive feet high, the leaves of which are larger 
than thoſe of the common, myrtle, but they ſmell 


exactly alike. It bears its fruit in bunches, like a 


noſegay, riſing from the ſame place in various ſtalks, 
about two inches long : at the end of each of theſe 
is a little nut containing a kernel, which is wholly 


covered with a gluey ſubſtance, which being boiled 
in water, ſwims on the ſurface of it, and becomes 2 
kind of green wax; this is more valuable than bees 
WAX, being of a more brittle nature, but mixed 
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= with it makes a good candle, which, as it burns, 


ſends forth an agreeable (cent. 


WINTER GREEN. This is an \ evergreen, of : 
the ſpecies of the myrtle, and is found on dry heaths ; 


the flowers of it are white, and in the form of arole, 


but not larger than a filver penny; in the winter it 
is full of red berries, about the ſize of a ſloe, which 
are ſmooth and round; theſe are preſerved during 
the ſevere ſeaſon by the ſnow, and are at that time 
in the higheſt perfection. The Indians eat theſe 
berries, elteeming them very balſamic, and invigo- 
rating to the ſtomach. The people inhabiting the 
interior colonies ſteep both the ſprigs and berries 
in beer, and uſe it-as a diet drink for cleanſing the 
blood from ſcorbuiic diſorders. 


The FEVER BUSH grows about ſive or ſix 
feet high ; its leaf is like that of a lilach, and it 
bears a reddiſh berry of a ſpicy flavour. The ſtalks 
of it are exceſſively brittle. A decodion of the 
buds or wood is an excellent febrifuge, and from 
this valuable property it receives its name. It is 
an ancient Indian remedy for all inflammatory com- 
plaints, and likewiſe much eſteemed on the ſame 


account, by the inhabitants of the interior "Paris: of 
the colonies. 


The CRANBERRY BUSH. Thownh the | fruit 
of this buſh greatly reſembles in ſize and appearance 


that of the common ſort, which grows on a ſmall 


vine, in moraſſes and bogs, yet the buſh runs to 
the height of ten or twelve feet; but it is very 
rarely to be met with. As the meadow cranberry, 
being of a local growth, and floutiſhing only in 
moraſſes, cannot be tranſplanted or cultivated, the 
former, if removed at a proper ſeaſon, would be a 
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valuable acquiſition to the garden, and with proper . 


nurture prove equally as ode if not better. 


The CHOAK BERRY. The ſhrub thus term- 
ed by the natives grows about five or fix feet high, 
and bears a berry about the fize of a ſloe, of a jet 


black, which contains ſeveral ſmall ſeeds within the 


pulp. The juice of this fruit, though not of a dif- 


agreeable flavour, is extremely tart, and leaves # 
roughneſs in the mouth and throat when eaten, that 


has gained it the name of choak berry. 


ROOTS axy PLANTS, 


Elecampagne, Spikenard, Angeles.” Sarfapa- 


: rilla, Ginſeng, Ground Nuts, Wild Potatoes, Li. 


quorice, Snake Root, Gold Thread, Solomon's 


Seal, Devil's Bite, Blood Root, Onions, Garlick, 
Wild Parſnip, e Hellebore White and 
Black. * 


SPIKENARD, vulgarly called in the colonies 


Petty-Morrel. This plant appears to be exactly 
the ſame as the Aſiatic ſpikenard, fo much valued 
by the ancients. It grows near the ſides of brooks, 


in rocky places, and its ſtem, which is about the 
ſize of a gooſe quill, ſprings up like that of angelica, 


reaching about a foot and an half from the ground. 


It bears bunches of berries in all reſpeQs like thoſe 
of the elder, only rather larger. Theſe are of ſuch 
a balſamic nature, that when infuſed in - "gens 
make a moſt palatable and reviving cordial. 


SARSAPARILLA. The root of this "plant 
which- is the moſt eſtimable part of it, is about the 
fize of a gooſe quiil, and runs in different directions, 
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twined and crooked to a great length i in the ground; 
from the principal ſtem of it ſpring many ſmaller | 
fibres, all of which are tough and flexible. From 
the roots immediately ſhoots a ſtalk about a foot and 
an half long, which at the top branches into three 
| ſtems ; each of theſe has three leaves, much of the 
hape“ and ſize of a walnut leaf; and from the fork 
of we of the three ſtems grows a bunch of bluiſſi 
White flowers, reſembling thoſe of the ſpikenard. 
The bark of the roots, which alone ſhould be uſed 
in medicine, is of a bitteriſh flavour, but aromatic, 
being a gentle ſudorific, and. very powerful in at- 


tenvating the blood ohen impeded 187 grols hu⸗ 


; . : \ 


| GINSENG is a root that was once b furgoled % 


grow only in Korea, from whence it was uſually 


exported to Japan, and dy that means found its 
way into Europe; but it bas been lately diſcovered 
to be allo a native of North- America, where it 
grows to as great perfection, and is equally valua- 
ble. Its root is like a ſmall carrot, but not ſo taper 
at the end; it is ſometimes divided i into two or more 
branches ; in all other reſpects it reſembles ſarſapa- 
rilla in its growth. The taſte of the root is bitter- 
iſh. In the eaſtern parts of Aſia it bears a great. 
price, being there conſidered as a panacea, and is 


the laſt refuge of the inhabitants in all diſorders ; 


when chewed, it l is a a great Rrengthener of 
the ſtomach. T2, 


- GOLD THREAD. This is a . of the ſmall 
vine kind, which grows in the ſwampy places, and lies 
on the ground. The robts ſpread themſelves juſt 
under the ſurface of the moraſs, and are eafily drawn 

up by handfulls. They reſemble a large entangled 
Seq of thread, of a fine bright goid colour; and L 


am perſuaded would yield a beautiful and permanent 
yellow dye. It is alſo greatly eſteemed both by the 
Indians and coloniſts, as a remedy for any ſoreneſs 
in the mouth, but the taſte of it is exquiſitely bit- 
ers | | 1 . 


| SOLOMON's SEAL is a plant that grows on the 
ſides of rivers, and in rich meadow land. It riſes 
in the whole to about three feet high, the ſtalks be- 
ing two feet, when the leaves begin to ſpread them- 
ſelves, and reach a foot farther. A part in every 
root has an impreflion upon it about the ſize of a 
fixpence, which appears as if it were made by a ſeal, 
and from theſe it receives its name. It is greatly va- 
lued on account of its being a fine purifier of the 


= blood. 


DEVILs BITE i another wild plant, which 
grows in the fields, and receives its name from a 
print that ſeems to be made by the teeth in the roots. 
The Indians ſay that this was once an univerſal re- 
medy for every diſorder that human nature is inci- 

dent to; but ſome of the evil ſpirits envying man- 

Find the poſſeſſion of ſo efficacious a medicine, gave 

the root a dite, which — it of & great port of 
its virtue. 


BLOOD ROOT. A ſort of plantain that forings 
out of the ground 1n fix or ſeven long rough leaves, 
the veins of which are red; the root of it is like a 


ſmall carrot, both in colour and appearance; when 


broken, the inſide of it is of a deeper colour than the 
outſide, and diſtils ſeveral drops of juice that look _ 


| Ike blood. This is a ſtrong emetic, but a very dan- 
gerous one, 
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HE RBS. 


| Bali, Nettles, Cinque Foil, Eyebright, Sanicle, 
Plantain, Rattle Snake Plantain, Poor Robin's 
Plantain, Toad Plantain, Maiden Hair, Wild Dock, 
Rock Liverwort, Noble Liverwort, Bloodwort, 
Wild Beans, Ground Ivy, Water Creſſes, Yarrow, 
May Weed, Gargit, Skunk Cabbage or Poke, 
Wake Robin, Betony, Scabious Mullen, Wild 
Peale, Mouſe Far, Wild * Tobacco, and 
Cat Mint. 


, SANICLE has a . which is t thick 1 thi 
upper part, and full of ſmall fibres below; the 
leaves of it are broad, roundiſh, hard, ſmooth, 


and of a fine ſhining green; a ſtalk Tiſes from theſe 


two to the height of a foot, which is quite ſmooth 
and free from knots, and on the top of it are ſeveral 
ſmall flowers of a reddiſh white, ſhaped like 4 
wild roſe. A. tea made of the root is Yulnerary-ang = 
balſamic. 7 „„ 


RAT TLE SNAKE PLANTAIN. This ao. 
ful herb is of the plantain kind, and its leaves, 
which ſpread themſelves on the ground, are about 
one inch and an half wide, and ſive inches long; 


from the centre of theſe ariſes a ſmall ſtalk, nearly 


ſix inches long, which bears a little white flower; 
the root is about the ſize of a gooſe quill, and much 


bent and divided into ſeveral branches. The leaves 


of this herb are more efficacious than any other part 
of it for the bite of the reptile from which it receives 
its name; and being chewed and applied immediately 
to the wound, and ſome of the juice ſwallowed, ſel- 
dom fails of averting very dangerous ſymptoms. 80 
convinced are the Indians of the power of this in- 
fallible antidote, that for a trifling bribe of ſpiritu- 
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ous boner, they will at any time permit a rattle. 

ſnake to drive its fangs into their fleſh. It is to be 

remarked, that during thoſe months in which the 

bite of theſe creatures is moſt venomous, this re- 

medy is in its greateſt perfection, and moſt luxuri- 
a ant in its growth. 


POOR ROBIN's PLANTAIN i 18 of the fins 
1959155 as the laſt, but more diminutive in every re- 
ſpect; it receives its name from its ſize, and the 
poor land on which it grows. It is a good medici- 
nal herb, and often adminiſtered with ſucceſs 1 In fe- 
vers and internal weakneſſes. 


TOAD PLANTAIN reſembles the common 
- plantain, anly it grows much ranker, and is thus 
denominated becauſe toads love to harbour under! it. 


ROCK LIVERWORT i is A ſort. of Liverwort ; 
that grows on rocks, and is of the nature of kelp 
or moſs. It is eſteemed as an excellent remedy 

gagainſt declines. 


GARGIT or SKOKE, is a large kind of weed, 
the leaves of which are about fix inches long, and 
two inches and a half broad; they reſemble thoſe 
of ſpinage in their colour and texture, but not in 
ſhape. The root is very large, from which ſpring 
Aldlerent ſtalks that run eight or ten feet high, and 
are full of red berries; theſe hang 1 in cluiters in the 
month of September, and are generally, called pi- 
geon berries, as thoſe birds then feed on them. 
When the leaves firſt ſpring from the ground, after 

being boiled, they are a nutritious and wholeſome 
vegetable, but when they are grown nearly to their 
full ſize, they acquire a poiſonous quality. The 
roots applied to the hands and feet of a perſon af- 
flicted with a fever, prove a very powerful dblorbent. 


$ 
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SKUNK CABBAGE or 'POKE is an herb that 

grows in moiſt and ſwampy places. The leaves of 
it are about a foot long, and fix. inches, broad, near- 

ly oval, but rather pointed. The roots are compo- 
ſed of great numbers of fibres, a lotion of which is 
made uſe of by the people of the colonies for the 
cure of the itch. There iſſues a ſtrong muſky ſmell 
from this herb, ſomething like the animal of the 


ſame name, before deſcribed, and e on that account it 
is ſo termed. | | 


WAKE ROBIN is an herb that grows 1 ſwam- 
py lands; its root reſembles a ſmall turnip, and if 
taſted will greatly inflame the tongue, and imme- 
diately convert it from its natural ſhape into a round 

hard ſubſtance ; in which ſtate it will continue for 
| ſome time, and during this no other part of the 
mouth will be affected. But when dried, it loſes 
its aſtringent quality, and becomes beneficial to 
mankind, for if grated into cold water, and taken 


internally, it is very good for all complaints of the 8 
| bowels. | 


WILD INDIGO | is an heck of the ſame ſpecies 
as that from whence indigo is made in the ſouthern 
colonies. It grows on one ſtalk to the height of five 
or fix inches from the ground, when it divides into 
many branches, from which iſſue a great number 
of ſmall hard bluiſh leaves that ſpread to a great 
breadth, and among thoſe it bears a yellow flower; 
the juice of it has a very diſagreeable ſcent. 


CAT MINT has a woody root, divided into ſe. 

veral branches, and it ſends forth a ſtalk about three 
feet high; the leaves are like thoſe of the nettle or 
betony, and they have a ftrong ſmell of mint, witlr 
a biting acrid taſte; the flowers grow on the tops 
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of the branches, and are of a faint purple or whitiſh 
colour. It is called cat mint, becaule it is ſaid: 
that cats have an antipathy to it, and will not. 


let it - aa It has hardly the virtues of common 
mint. * 


FLOWERS. 


82 Heart s Eaſe, Tine red and 3 Pond Lilies, 
Cowſlps, May Flowers, Jeffamine, Honeyſuckles, 
Rock Honeyſuckles, Roſes red and white, Wild 
een Wild Ns Golden Rod. 1 


I ſhall not enter into a minute Ae of che ; 


= flowers above recited, but only juſt obſerve, that 


they much reſemble thoſe of the ſame name which 
grow in Europe, and are as beautiful in colour, and 


as perfect in odour, as they can be ſuppoſed to be in 
their wild uncultivated Rate. 


FARINACEOUS AND LEGUMINOUS 
. ROOTS, &c. | 


Maize or Indian Corn, Wild Rice, Beans, the 
: Squaſh, &c. 


MAIZE or INDIAN CORN grows 8 fix to 
ten feet high, on a ſtalk full of joints, which is ſtiff 
and ſolid, and when green, abounding with a ſweet 
juice. The leaves are like thoſe of the reed, about 
two feet in length, and three or four inches broad. 
The flowers which are produced at ſome diſtance 
from the fruit on the ſame plant, grow like the ears 


. For an account of Tobacco, ſee a treatiſe L have . 
on the culture of chat plant. 
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of oats, and are ſometimes white, yellow, or of a pur- 
ple colour. The ſeeds are as large as peaſe, and like 


them quite naked and ſmooth, but of a roundifh  - 


ſurface, rather compreſſed. One ſpike generally 
conſiſts of about fix' hundred grains, which are 


placed cloſely together in rows to the number of 
eight or ten, and ſometimes twelve. This corn is 
very wholeſome, eaſy of digeſtion, and yields as 
good nouriſhment as any other ſort. Atter the In- 
dians have reduced it into meal by pounding i it, they 
make cakes of it, and bake them before the fire. 


T have already mentioned that ſome nations eat it in 


cakes before it is ripe, in which ſtate it is very 


e to the N and extremely nutritive. 


WII D RICE. This grain, which grows in the 5 
greateſt plenty throughout the interior parts of 
North-America, is the moſt valuable of all the 
{pontaneous productions of that country. Exclufive 
of its utility as a ſupply of food for thoſe of the hu- 
man ſpecies who inhabit this part of the continent, 
and obtained without any other trouble than that of 


gathering it in, the ſweetneſs and nutritious quality 


of it attract an infinite number of wild fowl of every 
kind, which flock from diſtant climes, to enjoy this 
rare repaſt ; ; and by it become inexpreſſibly fat and 
delicious. In future periods it will be of great ſer- 
vice to the infant colonies, as it will afford them a 
preſent ſupport, until, in the courſe of cultivation, 
other ſupplies may be produced; whereas in thoſe 
realms which are not furniſhed with this bounteous 


gift of nature, even if the climate is temperate and 


the ſoil good, the firſt ſettlers are often expoſed to 


great hardihips from the want of an immediate re- 


_ ſource for neceſſary food. This uſeful grain grows 
in the water where it is about two feet deep, and 


where it finds a rich, muddy ſoil. The ſtalks of 
it, and the branches or ears that bear the ſeed, re- 
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ſemble oats both in their appearance and manner 
of growing. The ſtalks are full of joints, and riſe 
more than eight feet above the water. The natives 
gather the grain in the following manner: Nearly 
about the time that it begins to turn from its milky 
ſtate and to ripen, they run their canoes into the 
midſt of it, and tying bunches of it together, juſt 
below the ears, with bark, leave it in this ſituation 
three or four weeks longer till it is perfectly ripe. 

About the latter end of September they return to 
the river, when each family having its ſeparate al- 
lotment, and being able to diſtinguiſh their owW n 
Property by the manner of faſtening the ſheaves, 

gather in the portion that belongs to them. This 

they do by placing their canoes cloſe to the bunches 
of rice, in ſuch poſition as to receive the grain when 
it falls, and then beat it out with pieces of wood 
5 formed for that purpoſe. Having done this, they 
dry it with ſmoke, and afterwards tread or rub off 
the outſide huſk ; when it is fit for uſe, they put it 
into the ſkins of fawns, or young buffaloes, taken 
off nearly whole for this purpoſe, and ſewed into a 


ſort of ſack, wherein they preſerve it till the return _ 


of their harveſt. It has been the ſubject of much 
ſpeculation, why this ſpontaneous grain is not found 


in any other regions of America, or in thoſe coun- 


tries ſituated in the ſame parallels of latitude, where 
the waters are as apparently adapted for its growth 
as in the climate I treat of. As for inſtance, none 
of the countries that lie to the ſouth and eaſt of the 
great lakes, even from the provinces north of the 
Carolinas, to the extremities of Labradore, produce 
any of this grain. It is true I found great quantities 
of it in the watered lands near Detroit, between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie, but on enquiry I learned that 
it never arrived nearer to maturity than juſt to bloſ- 
ſom; after which it appeared blighted, and died 

ee This convinces me that the north welt wind, 
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as I have before hinted, 1s much more powerful in 
theſe than in the interior parts; and that it is more 

inimical to the fruits of the earth, after it has paſſed 
over the lakes, and become united with the wind 
_ which joins it from the frozen regions of the north, F 


than it is further weſtward. 


BE ANS. Theſe are e nearly of the ſame tage as 


the European beans, but are not much larger than 
the ſmalleſt ſize of them. They are boiled by the 
| 8 8 and eaten e with bears fleſfn. 


The SQUASH. They have alſo 1 ſpecies 

of the MELON or PUMKIN, which by lome are 
Called ſquaſhes, and which ſerve many nations partly 
zs a ſubſtitute for bread. Of theſe there is the 


round, the crane-neck, the ſmall flat, and the large 


oblong ſquaſh. The ſmaller forts being boiled, are 
eaten during the ſummer as vegetables; and are ail 
of a pleaſing flavour. The crane-neck, which greatly 
excels all the others, are uſually hung up for a win- 
ter's ſtore, and in this manner might be preſerved = 


| for leveral months. 


' 
F 
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APPENDIX. 


Pix countries that lie between the great 
lakes and River Miſſiſſippi, and from thence ſouth- 


ward to Weſt Florida, although in the midſt of a 
large continent, and at a great diſtance from the 


lea, are ſo ſituated, that a communication between 
them and other realms might conveniently be 
= opened ; by which means thoſe empires or colonies 
that may hereafter be founded or planted therein, 


will be rendered commercial ones. The great Ri- 


ver Miſſiſſippi, which runs through the whole of 
them, will enable their inhabitants to eſtabliſh an 


intercourſe with foreign climes, equally as well as 


the Euphrates, the Nile, the Danube, or the Wolga 
do thoſe people which dwell on their banks, and 
| who have no other convenience for exporting the 


produce of their own country, or for importing 


thoſe of others, than boats and veſſels of light bur- 
den : notwithſtanding which, they have become 


; powerful and opulent ſtates. 


- This Miſfiſſippi, as I have ale bre runs 
from north to ſouth, and paſſes through the moſt 
fertile and temperate part of North. America, ex- 
cluding only the extremities of it, which verge both 
on the torrid and frigid zones. Thus favourably 
| fituated, when once its banks are covered with in- 
; habitants, they need not long be at a loſs for means 
to eſtabliſh an- extenſive and profitable commerce. 


Fhey will find the country towards the ſouth almoſt 


ſpontaneouſly producing filk, cotton, indigo, and 
tobacco; and the more northern parts, wine, oil, 
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f beef, tallow, ſkins, buffalo. wool, ROY furs; will 


lead, copper, iron, coals, lumber, corn, rice, and 


fruits, beſides earth and barks for Ming. 


Theſe articles, with which it abounds even to 


profuſion, may be tranſported to the ocean through 


this river, without greater difficulty than that which 
attends the conveyance of merchandize down ſome 


of thoſe I have juſt mentioned. It is true that the 

M iſſiſſippi being the boundary between the Engliſh 
and Spaniſh ſettlements, and the Spaniards in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the mouth of it, they may obſtruct the paſſage _ 
ol it, and greatly diſnearten thoſe who make the 
firſt attempts; yet when the advantages that will 


certainly ariſe to ſettlers, are known, multitudes of 


adventurers, allured by the proſpect of ſuch abun- 
dant riches, will flock to it, and eſtabliſh themſelves, 
though at the expence of rivers of blood. 


But ſhould the nation that happens to be in poſ- 


| ſeſſion of New Orleans prove unfriendly to the in- 
ternal ſettlers, they may find a way into the Gulf of 


Mexico, by the river Iberville, which empties itſelf _ 


from the Miſſiſſippi, after paſſing through Lake 
Maurepas, into Lake Pontchartrain, which has a com- 
munication with the fea within the borders of Weſt 
Florida. The river Iberville branches off from the 
Miſſiſſippi about eighty miles above New Orleans, 
and though it is at preſent choaked up in ſome parts, 
it might at an inconſiderable expence be made na- 


vigable, ſo as to anſwer all the purpoſes proper” 


Although the Engliſh hate acquired ſince the laſt | 


peace a more extenſive knowledge of the interior parts 
than were ever obtained before, even by the French, 
yet many of their productions ſtill remain unknown. 


And though I was not deficient either in aſſiduity or 
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attention during the ſhort time I Weisel } in them, 
yet I muſt acknowledge that the intelligence I gained 


was not ſo perfect as I could wiſh, and that it re- 


quires further reſearches to make the world tho- 


roughly acquainted with the real value of thoſe long 
a Hidden realms. 


"The parts of the Miſiippi of which no ſurvey 
has hitherto been taken, amount to upwards of eight 
hundred miles, following the courſe of the ſtream, 
that is, from the IIlinois to the Ouiſconſin Rivers. 
Plans of ſuch as reach from the former to the Gulph 
of Mexico, have been delineated by ſeveral hands, 
and I have the pleaſure to find that an actual ſurvey 
ol the intermediate parts of the Miſſiſſippi, between 
the Illinois River and the ſea, with the Ohio, Che- 
rokee, and Ouabache Rivers, taken on the ſpot by 
a very ingenious gentleman, * is now publiſhed. 
1 flatter myſelf that the obſervations therein contain- 
ed, which have been made by one whoſe knowledge 
of the parts therein deſcribed was acquired by a per- 
ſonal inveſtigation, aided by a ſolid judgment, Will 
confirm the remarks I have made, and Promote the 
Plan I am here recommending. 5 


1 ſhall alſo here give a conciſe deſcription of each, 
beginning, according to the rule of geographers, 
with that which lies moſt to the north. 


5 It; 18 ks neceſſary to po Ee that before 
theſe ſettlements can be eſtabliſhed, grants muſt be 
procured in the manner cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions, 

and the lands be purchaſed of thoſe who have ac- 

quired a right to them by a long pollettion ; but no 
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greater dimculty will attend the completion of this 
point, than the original founders of every colony 
on the continent met with to obſtruct their inten- 
tions; and the number of Indians who inhabit theſe 
tracts being greatly inadequate to their extent, it is 
not to be Joubted, but they will readily give up, for 
2 reaſonable confideration territories that are of 
little uſe to them; or remove, for the accommodation 
of their new neighbours, to lands at a greater diſ- 
tance from the Miſiflippi, the navigation of which 
1 I, not efſential to the welfare of. their communities. . 


No. x The country within theſe lines, from its 


ſituation, is colder than any of the others ; yet Iam 
convinced that the air is much more temperate than 
in thoſe provinces that lie in the ſame degree of la- 
titude to the eaſt of it. The foll is excellent, and 
there is a great deal of land that is free from woods 
in the parts adjoining to the Miſſiſſippi; whilſt on 
the contrary, the north-eaſtern borders of itare well 
wooded. Towards the head of the River St Croix, 
rice grows in great plenty, and there is abundance 
of copper. Though the falls of Saint Anthony are 
ſituated at the ſouth eaſt corner of this diviſion, yet 
that impediment will not totally obſtruct the navi- 
gation, as the River St Croix, which runs through 
a great part of the ſouthern ſide of it, enters the 
Mihioppi juſt below the Falls, and flows with To 
gentle a current, that it affords a convenient navi- 
gation for boats. This tract is about one hundred 
miles from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, and one hun- 
dred and twenty miles from north. cal to ſouth-weſt. 


No. II. This tract, as I have dlreddy deſcribed 

it in my Journal, exceeds the higheſt encomiums | 
can give it; notwithſtanding which, it is entirely un- 
inhabited, and the profuſion of blefings that nature 
has ſhowered on this heavenly ſpot, return unanjoyen- 
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to the lay from whence they ſprang. Lake Pepin, 


as I have termed it after the French, lies within 


theſe bounds but the lake to which that name pro- 


perly belongs is a little above-the River St Croix ; 


however, as all the traders call the lower lake by 
that name, I have ſo denominated it, contrary to 
the information I received from the Indians. This 


colony lying in unequal angles, the dimenſions of it 


.cinnot be exactly given, but it appears to be on an 
average about 0 one hundred and ten miles long, and 


eighty broad, 


* lil. e grea ateſt part of t this vjvition 1 is ſitu- 
ated on the river Ouiſconfin, which is navigable for 
boats about one hundred. and eighty miles, till it 


+ #& 


reaches the carrying place that divides it from the 


Fox River. The la ;d which is contained within 1ts 


limits, is in ſome parts mountainous, and in the 


Other conſiſts of fertile meadows and fine paſturage. 
It is furniſhed alſo with a great deal of good timber, 


and, as is generally the cafe on the banks of the 
Miſſiſſippi and its branches, has much fine, open, 
clear land, proper for cultivation. To theſe are 
added an inexhauſtible fund of riches, in a number 


of lead mines which lie at a little diſtance from the 


Ouiſconfin towards the ſouth, and appear to be un- 


commonly full of ore. Although the Saukies and 
Ottagaumies inhabit a part of this tract, the whole 


of the lands under their cultivation does not exceed 
three hundred acres. It is in length from eaſt to 
| welt about one hundred and MY. miles, and about 


egy from north to ſouth. 


No. IV. This colony confi of lands of various 
' denominations, ſome of which are very good, and 


others very bad. The beſt is ſituated on the bor- 
ders of the Green Bay and the Fox River, where 


there are innumerable acres covered with fine graſs, 
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moſt part of which grows to an aſtoniſhing height. 
This river will afford a good navigation for boats 


# throughout the whole of its courſe, which is about 


one hundred and eighty miles, except between the 
Winnebago Lake and the Green Bay; where there 
are ſeveral carrying-places, in the ſpace of thirty 
miles. The Fox River is rendered remarkable by 
the abundance of rice that grows on its ſhores, and 
the almoſt infinite numbers of wild fowl that frequent 
its banks. The land which lies near it appears to 
be very fertile, and promiſes to produce a ſufficient 
ſupply of all the neceſſaries of life for any number 
of inhabitants. A communication might be opened 
by thoſe who ſhall ſettle here, either through the 
Green Bay, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake 


Erie, and Lake Ontario, with Canada, or by way of 


the Oviſconfin into the Miſſiſſippi. This divifion is 
about one hundred and fixty miles long from north : 
to ſouth, and one hundred and forty broad. 


No. v. This is an a tract of think: and, 
_ conſidering its interior fituation, | has greater advan- 
tages than could be expected; for having the Mif- 
ſiſſippi on its weſtern borders, and the Illinois on its 
ſouth- eaſt, it has as free a navigation as moſt of the 
others. The northern parts of it are ſome what 


mountainous, but it contains a great deal of clear 


land, the ſoil of which is excellent, with many fine 
fertile meadows, and not a few rich mines. It is 
upwards of two hundred miles from north to ſouth, | 
| and one hundred and fifty from eaſt to weſt. 5 


No. VI. This colony being Stuated vpon the 
heads of the Rivers Illinois and Ouabache, the for- 
mer of which empties itſelf immediately into the 

Miſſiſſippi, and the latter into the ſame river by 
means of the Ohio, will readily find a communica- 
tion with the ſea through theſe. Having alſo the 
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River Miamis paſſing through it, which runs into 

Lake Erie, an intercourſe ulgbt be eſtabliſhed with 
Canada alſo by way of the lakes, as before pointed 
out. lt contains a great deal of rich fertile land, 
and though more inland than any of the others, 
will be as valuable an acquiſition as the beſt of them. 
From north to ſouth it is about one hundred and 


- ſixty miles, from eaſt to welt. one hundred and 35 
5 IT 8 


; No. VII. This divifion 3 is not eb er to any of 
"the foregoing, Its northern borders lying on 
to the, Illinois River, and its weſtern to the Miſſiſ- 


ſippi, the ſituation of it for eſtabliſhing a commer- 
cial intercourſe with foreign nations is very commo- 


dious. It abounds with all the neceſſaries of life, 
and is about one hundred and fifty miles from north 


2 to ſouth, and ſixty miles from eaſt to weſt ; but the 


| confines of it being more irregular than the others, 
1 cannot anus d aſcertain the dimenſions „„ 


No. VIII. This colony having the Kive Oos 
bache running through the centre of it, and the Ohio 
or its ſouthern boundary, will enjoy the advantages 
of a free navigation. It extends about one hundred 
and forty miles from north to ſouth, and one hun- 
dred and YO from eaſt to weſt. | 


No. | IX. 5 2 and XI. Lido ſimilar in firuation, 
and furniſhed with nearly the fame conveniences as 
all the others, I ſhall only give their dimenſions. 
No. IX. is about eighty miles each way, but not ex- 
actly ſquare. No. X. is nearly in the ſame form, 

and about the ſame extent. No. XI. is much larger, 

being at leaſt one hundred and fifty miles from north 

to ſouth, and one hundred and forty from eaſt to 

veſt, as nearly as from 1 Its Lake it is poſſible 
to calculate. 5 
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After the deſcription of this delightful country I 0 


have already given, I need not repeat that all the ; 


Ipots I have thus pointed out are as proper for colo- 


nization, abound not only with the neceſſaries of life, 


being well ſtored with rice, deer, buffaloes, bears, 


& c. but produce in equal abundance ſuch as may 
be termed luxuries, or at leaſt thoſe articles of com- 


merce before recited, which the inhabitants of it 


will have an oppurtunity of exchanging tor the need- 
Ful productions of other countries. 


The diſcovery of a north— wt collins. to "India 


| Has been the ſubject of innumerable diſquiſitions. 
Many efforts have likewiſe been made by way of 


Hudſon's Bay, to penetrate into the Pacific Geet 


though without ſucceſs, I ſhall not therefore trouble 


myſelf to enumerate the advantages that would re- 


ſult from this much- wiſhed-tor diſcovery, its utility 
being already too well known to the commercial 
world to need any elucidation ; I ſhall only confine | 
mylelf to the methods that appear moſt probable | to 

enſure ſucceſs to future adventurers. WE 


The many attempts chat have hitherto been made 


| for this purpoſe, but which all have been render red 


abortive, ſeem to have turned the ſpirit of making 


_ uſeful reſearches into another channel, and this molt 
Intereſting one has almoſt been given up as imprac- 
ticable; but, in my opinion, their failure rather pro- 
cäeeds trom their being begun at an improper place, : 
than from: their impraQticability. 


All navigators that have biete gone in ſearch 


of this paſſage, have firſt entered Hudſon's Bay ; 


the conſequence of which has been, that having 
ſpent the ſeaſon during which only thoſe ſeas are 


| navigable, in exploring many of the numerous inlets 
15 ng ore, and this without diſcovering any Sen 


, terrified at the ch of winter, they have 
fiRened back for fear of being frozen up, and con- 
ſequently of being obliged to continue till the return 

of ſummer in thole black and dreary realms. Even 
fuch as have perceived the coaſts to enfold themſelves, ; 


and who have of courſe entertained hopes of ſuc- 


ceeding, have been deterred from proſecuting their 
voyage, leſt the winter ſhould ſet in before ny 
could reach a more temperate climate. 


Theſe apprehenſions have diſcouraged the boldeſt 
adventurers from completing the expeditions in 
which they have engaged, and fruſtrated every at- 

tempt. But as it has been diſcovered by ſuch as 

have ſailed into the northern parts of the Pacific 

Ocean, that there are many inlets which verge to- 

wards Hudſon's Bay, it is not to be doubted but 
| that a paſſage might be made out from that quarter, 

il it be ſought for at a proper ſeaſon. And ſhould 

theſe. expectations be diſappointed, the explorers 
would not be in the ſame hazardous ſituation with 
thoſe who ſet out from Hudſon's Bay, for they will 
always be ſure of a fate retreat, through an open ſea, 
to warmer regions, even alter repeated diſappoint- 
ments. And this confidence will enable them to 


; proceed with greater reſolution, and probably be the 
means of effecting what too much circu umſpectlon > 
1 Zune has prevented. 


' Theſe ten for e the plan of inquiry 
aſter this convenient paſſage, carry with them fuck 
conviddion, that in the year 1774, Richard Whit- 
worth Eſq; Member of Parliament for Stafford, a 
gentleman of an extenſive knowledge in geography, 5 
of an active, enterpriſing diſpoſition, and whoſe 
benevolent mind is ever ready to promote the hap- 
pineſs of individuals, or the welfare of the public, 
from the repreſentations made to him of the expedi- 
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ency of i it by myſelf and others, intended to wand; 


acroſs the continent of America, that he might at- 


tempt to carry a ſcheme of this kind into execution. 


He intended to have a ty the ſame route 


that I did; and after having built a fort at Lake Pe- 
pin, to have proceeded up the River St Pierre, and 
from thence vp a branch of the River Meſſorie, till 
having diſcovered the ſource of the Oregan, or River 
of the Weſt, on the other fide of the ſummit of the 
lands that divide the waters which run into the Gulf of 
Mexico from thoſe that fall into the Pacific Ocean, he 
would have failed down that river to the place where 

it is laid to empty itſelf near the Straits of Annian. 


Hering there eſtabliſhed another ſettlement on 


5 trons ſpot that appeared beſt calculated for the ſup- 

| Port of his people, in the neighbourhood of ſome . 
the inlets that trend towards the north-eaſt, be. 
Vould from thence have begun his reſearches. This 


gentleman was to have been attended in the expedi- 


tion by Colonel Rogers, myſelf, and others, and 
| to have taken out with him a ſufficient number of 
artificers and mariners, for building the forts and 
veſſels neceſſary for the occaſion, and for navigating 
the latter; in all not leſs than fifty or ſixty men. 
The grants and other requiſites for this purpoſe were 


even nearly compleated, when the preſent troubles 


in America began, which put a ſtop to an enterpriſe 


that promiſed to be of inconceivable advantage to 
4 the Britiſh Winnie. +; 
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